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EDWIG!” came up a choked whisper. The casement was 


shadowed by the figure of a girl, who bent her head 
dewnward with a swift look and then opened both leaves 
of the window. 

“Oh, it’s you, Hans! Come in,” was the cheery 
answer, and, stepping back, the girl made way for her 
betrothed to climb in, as had happened often before, 
seeing that the room was the ironing and mending 


chamber of the castle and her special sanctum. 
“Shut the doors!” sounded tlie strange whisper 
again, as a bundle was dropped over the sill, and Hans, 


the Hubel peasant, mounted the sill, 
casting furtive glances over his shoul- 
ders. “Lock them, quick !” 

“Jessas, Jessas!” exclaimed the girl, 
smitten with astonishment, yet hasten- 
ing to do what he told her. “How you 
look!” she said, returning and closing 
the window. “For heaven’s sake, tell 
me what has happened !” 


She put her scared face up to his 
and he bent and kissed her on the lips; 
but what he uttered was inarticulate. 
Her quick wits told her that his ex- 
citement must be left to abate. So, 
resuming her seat at the table, she put 
forth an effort to calm them both. 

“Slippers for you, Hans,” she re- 
marked after a moment, showing her 
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** it’s you, Hans!’”’ 


handiwork. “I was just finish- 
ing the border around the tops 
and thinking of you when you 
tapped. You ought not to see 
them before your bescheerung 
(presentation of gifts on the 
Christmas table). But since you 
surprised me, there’s no help for 
it. I must go on working, or 
they won’t be done. Sit down.” 
She pushed a chair toward him 
with one foot and looked up 
with a soothing friendliness of 
expression. 

She was a small, sprightly 
creature with brown hair and 
eyes, in all particulars the oppo- 
site of his heavy, blond self. 

“T shan’t be wanting slip- 
pers,” he said, dropping upon 
the chair and staring gloomily 
in front of him, “though I don’t 
know what I shall want. They 
say the Pollaks will do anything 
to spite the German police. Do 
you think they will hide me, 
Hedwig? Tell me, quick! | 
ought to be going.” His feet 
drew themselves together rest- 
lessly, while his furtive glance 
swept athwart the room. 

The girl let her work fall into 
her lap. “What are you talking 
about, Hans Hubel? What is 
the matter with you?” 

“What’s the matter?” he 
cried. “The chandler Jochim 
accused me yesterday of calumny 
against the kaiser, at the magis- 
tracy in Au, and if I hadn’t got 
out of garrison this morning 
before the constable could bring 
the order for my arrest, it’s in 
jail I should be sitting this holy 
eve. *Tis for that reason 1 came 
not with the rest of the men on 
the noon train from Au, and 
though I had my certificate of 
leave here,” he put his hand on 
his breast pocket, “all properly 
made out and signed, I must 
skulk through fields in these 
peasant clothes, so if the agents 
of the police should inquire, no 
soldier should be seen in these 
parts. All’s up and I am making 
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for the border. I dursn’t go home, for 
the nest a man has is the first place the 
police lie in wait. Can’t you get away, 
Hedwig, and tell my folks?” he inter- 
rupted himself to ask anxiously. “But 
tell mother it’s a false oath of Jochim’s 
ond young Jochim’s, an oath accursed. 
1 did not throw the mug to insult the 
cmperor. I asked the Jochims to have 
1 drink, because I was off on leave and 
saw all the trade passing by their 
hooth on the market and wanted to 
cheer them up, being fellow-villagers. 
And we went into the Green Tree 
tavern, and perhaps I had had enough 
lefore, and perhaps they mistook my 
lughter for ridicule of their bad luck. 
All I remember is that when the drink 
made me quarrelsome so that I threw 
a mug at young Jochim, and the mug 
smashed into the portrait of the kaiser, 
up jumped old Jochim, damning me 
for a traitor and swearing he could 
settle accounts now with us Hubel 
wasants, ana settle them he would. 

“Out he went, and I followed, for 
I sobered quick when I realized that I 
had no witness on my side against the 
pair of them. They walked straight 
across the market square and into the 
court house. I saw them, and my 
comrade Lembke coming by, I pointed 
them out and told him what they were 
up to and what the true case was. 
3ut Lembke, instead of overhauling 
them, shied away from me. Though, 
coward as he showed himself to a 
friend in trouble, he must have held 
his tongue at barracks or I should not 
have been handed my furlough ticket 
with the rest.” 


The torrent of words stopped as 
abruptly as they had begun to over- 
flow, and his eyes, that had glowed 
with the fire of indignation during his 
narration, fell again. 

Hedwig on her part presented a 


picture of consternation. So looked 
the women of the centuries when ac- 
cusations of heresy were rife, and when 
for a man to be denounced amounted 
to his being doomed. What heresy 
meant once, treason means now in 
Germany. Every justice is eager for 
commendation and advancement, by 
displaying great zeal in the prosecuting 
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of accused persons, and every individ- 
ual eager to avoid communion with 
such persons, lest suspicion and infamy 
spread to himself. Not a day passes 
that an arrest, therefore, is not insti- 
gated, and made. 

And Hans—neither one of them 
spoke of the fact, but deep in their 
hearts it was the secret thing that 
accounted for the young _pair’s 
despondency—Hans had once held 
converse with social democrats. He 
possessed democratic pamphlets that 
very moment in his room at home! 
A trial would unearth the circum- 
stance; all the village knew of it, 
Hans had been so open in discoursing 
on the new idea of liberty—and the 
sleuth attorneys for the state would 
present it as damaging evidence in 
support of the truth of Jochim’s 
accusation. Oh! they had read enough, 
they knew from every newspaper how 
such trials go. 

“Yes,” she said, aloud, after a 
pause ; “you stand no chance.” As she 
spoke she bid farewell to her own 
future as well as to Hans’s, for if 
she were to remain faithful, she should 
have to join him in exile. He could 
never return to Germany again. “But 
by escaping over the border you will 
be deserting. You are a soldier,” she 
added softly. 

A groan burst from the man’s lips, 
and covering his face with his hands, 
he dropped his head upon the table. 
Had he not thought of this dilemma? 
He was dismayed. 

“Never mind,” she said, putting her 
lips down to his cheek. “‘As well be 
killed for a sheep as a lamb.’ After 
you get to safety, make your way to a 
seaport. I will join you. We'll go to 
America, Hans, my own.” 

And she was stroking his hair ca- 
ressingly when the door handle began 
to be turned vigorously. “You, Hedwig, 
open,” cried a voice. “What are you 
doing, impertinent hussy, closing the 
door against me? Open, I say!” and 
the whole door was shaken on its 
hinges. 

Hedwig jumped up and ran to the 
keyhole, shocked by the interruption 
back to a sense of ordinary life. 
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***Damning me for a traitor and swearing he could settle accounts now .. .’ 


“Please, please, mam’selle (cook),” 
she said suavely. 


“Don’t make me 
open. Or if you insist on coming in, 
wait till I can hide my work.” 

“Umph,” came a_ half-appeased 
response. 

“You know,” went on the girl with 
cunning insinuation, “ ‘a present that’s 
seen before the Yule, makes the des- 
tined recipient cool.’ So please, dear 
mam’selle !” 

“Oh! you need not mind me,” 
declared the voice blandly. “I only 
“ame with the message from her lady- 
ship, that as the fraulein (governess) 
~ is needed to finish dressing the gift 
tables, you are to drive with the chil- 
dren to church. The sleigh will be 
at the door in ten minutes. Get 
ready.” And her footsteps receded. ° 

The girl lifted her arms. “Ten 
minutes,” she ejaculated. “Did you 
hear, Hans? Jessas, Jessas! And not 
a word have we planned—you must 
ride behind! I will get the staller 
(stable boy, often made use of as a 
second footman) to relinquish the 
place. He will do it out of love for 
me. Nobody will detect the difference. 
You are the same hight and his fur 
collar buries the face. Wait here an1 


I will fetch it. Or, no; you will have 
to go and wait in the shadow of the 
front steps. I must put out the lamp 
and close the window myself. You 
cannot close it from outside.” 

The fugitive, who had risen to his 
feet and stood listening in dazed 
bewilderment, began to grope about 
and final!y picked up his bundle. 

“You musn’t take the uniform,” she 
chided in nervous remonstrance. “I'l! 
hide it. Leave it here.” He dropped 
it absently, then moved a few steps 
toward the window, from which a face 
dodged aside that had been watching 
them unseen a long time. 

“We will talk in the church,” Hed- 
wig said encouragingly. “The ride 
takes you a good bit on your way. 
Don’t feel so bad, Hans!” 

“God be my witness,” he burst out, 
as if in final expostulation to invisible 
justice, “never have I harmed him. 
Yet it is our own neighbor who 
destroys me!” 

“It is your father’s having pressed 
him so cruelly for the money,” ex- 
plained the girl rapidly. “He forgets 
all your mother did for little Lisbeth. 
But don’t think of Jochim, Hans. It’s 
of no use. Think of yourself. And 
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hurry, hurry! There, Ill open the 
casement for you.” She sprang ahead, 
and turning the handle drew the leaves 
of the window apart. The cold air 
‘flooded them and she put out a hand 
‘io button his jacket, but he passed by 
without halting. An easy leap and 
ie was outside below—where he was 
waited for! 

The crouching form arose and had 
a grasp on his shoulder in an instant. 
tecoiling, Hans turned, gave one look, 
‘hen with the abruptness of mad 
onimal instinct rapidly began strug- 
sling to wrench himself loose. His 
inilitary training had skilled his strong 
easant muscles; but the old constable 
had been a soldier, too, and was armed 
besides with a short sword from which 
« blow decended that was aimed at the 
left arm of the fugitive, but as the two 
-wirled with a thud against the house 
wall, it struck against the stone; and a 
‘resh frenzied leap set Hans free. He 
headed for the park, but, smashing 
against the stone pedestal of a vase on 
the lawn, he was stopped in his flight 
for a blinding moment, when the con- 
stable bounding upon him, the desper- 
ate wrestling began again. 

Hedwig’s pulses beat and flew as she 
looked on, her engrossment being so 
intense that the loud poundings and 
calling at the door only reached her 
consciousness at a deathly sickening 
hush in the struggle when the men 
fell to the ground together. 

“Yes, yes, I’m ready,” she added, 
running to the lamp and extinguishing 
it before unlocking. “I am going all 
right.” Nor did her wits forsake her 
in face of any of the scoldings that 
she encountered for her tardiness in 
kitchen and hall. 

“If only nobody discovers them!” 
was the prayer of her heart’s depth. 
“ITans is young. He will beat, he must 
beat!” And to prevent calls from the 
constable for help from being over- 
heard at the front of the house she 
prolonged the departure of the stamp- 
ing horses that stood jangling their 
sleizh bells, by stopping the countess 
as she was about to be driven off, to 
beg for minute directions concerning 
the chiidren, and then by walking back 
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into the house and lingering there on 
the pretext of fetching more wraps. 

But her strange and noisy devices 
had to find an end at last, when she 
was borne away out of the precincts 
of the mansion and viilage toward the 
town. Three-quarters of an hour long, 
the vaporous trees beside the highroad 
fled past in double rows, then lighted 
houses in compact masses, then shops 
and people and stalls, and then the 
steeple bells of the cathedral were 
chiming with their metal tongues above 
her head. The sleigh stopped, the 
staller lifted the little count and 
countess down, whereupon she alighted, 
and taking them by the hand conducted 
them through a crowding mass of town 
folk along a passage to their family 
box, all as if in a distracting dream. 
And as if in a dream she placed the 
fur bags at the children’s feet, and 
lighted the wax tapers they carried, 
and bidding them hold them straight, 
mounted guard at the back of their 
carved chairs. 

At the right hand of the box in 
front, the count and countess were 
kneeling in devotion; the stone pave- 
ment of the dim church below was 
being covered with worshipers, while 
the galleries around the dark upper 
hights of the sculptured walls showed 
ever-increasing numbers of twinkling 
little taper flames. Their lordships 
rose and seated themselves. The foot- 
man handed them their prayer books 
and placed their wax rolls in front of 
them on the rim of the open lattice. 
Then at the end of the church a 
custodian lighted the great candles of 
the high altar, and while her inward 
ear was following the sounds of the 
terrible struggle in the solitary distant 
park, the organ of the loft began to 
murmur. 

The notes were joined in softly by 
the choir of young girls collected on 
the altar steps, then by a second choir 
of children in the first gallery, later by 
boys in the second gallery, and so on 
till a multitudinous volume of praise 
rose and swelled to the topmost alcove. 

“Q God, save my Hans, my poor 
Hans!” sobbed the thoughts of the 
maid, while as the surge of sound 
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abated and ceased, her charges put 
their little heads over the rim of the 
box to look up with the rest of the 
audience, toward the cupola, whence 
descended a single voice of clearest 
sweetness. 

“The angel!” they cried, nodding in 
awed approval. “Mamma, we want to 
see the angel of the buried children, 
too. May we go and see the angel of 
the buried children, mamma ?” 

And a childish nagging on this idea 
of the angel of the buried children 
mixed in Hedwig’s dream till the close 
of the church service, when the coun- 
tess bade her show the children the 
graveyard, where they might leave 
their tapers, if they pleased. 

So out of the church she had to go 
to the white burial field, where lights 
were twinkling on small mounds pre- 
sided over by the marble figure of the 
angel of the resurrection. 

And here something happened. For 
among the many women and men who 
were busy decorating their children’s 
graves with lighted little fir trees, one 
man noticed them, took off his cap and 
bowed. 

It was the chandler Jochim! The 
little countess, recognizing him, said 
“Good evening,” and paused. His shop 
had stood many years in the village, so 
the old man seemed to belong to them. 
Would she perhaps take the fancy to 
bestow her taper on him? “Never!” 
cried Hedwig under her breath in a 
fierce onslaught of animosity. And she 
had seized the tapers from the chil- 
dren’s hands to prevent, when a small 
voice, as from the earth, spoke to her 
pleadingly, saying that little Lisbeth 
had done no wrong. The voice received 
the support of the girl’s own sentiment 
of justice, and there followed a brief 
inner struggle. She could do no other- 
wise! She lighted the tapers at the 
candles of the tree, and herself set them 
on the grave. 

But then she hurried away, alluring 
her charges to acquiescence by dilating 
upon the splendors of the great tree 
that awaited their return, in their own 
saal at home. Her agitation over the 
encounter still vibrated in her when 
the lanterns of their sleigh began to 
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cast their yellow streaks of light across 
the first whitewashed cottages of the 
domain, whose doors, she observed with 
a sentiment of suspicion, all stood 
open, despite the lateness of the hour 
and the winter cold. So did the 
courtyard gate of the Voigt peasant. 
What could it mean? A foreboding 
wonder seized her. Villagers, too, 
were running in the direction they 
were going. She sat up in her seat 
and looked. Several women, sur- 


‘rounded by their children, stood talk- 


ing on the street. At this hour every 
family is wont to be indoors lighting 
its Christmas trees. What could be 
bringing them outside and swarming 
toward the castle? The coachman, 
too, was become sensible of something 
wrong. He drew the reins and 
halloed to a fellow that was dashing 
past. 

“A  posse’s out, surrounding the 
park,” he shouted, keeping on his way, 
while the whip fell upon the horses 
and they also joined the excited race. 
Hedwig had been imagining emer- 
gencies all the evening and conceived 
countless ways out of them for Hans, 
here and at the border and in America, 
but not this—Hans being hunted by 
their own people as by dogs. Every 
fiber in her tingled with indignation 
and every instinct rose in his behalf. 

She alighted quickly but composedly, 
when the sleigh stopped, and conducted 
her charges into the house; but then 
slipped off downstairs. The sight of 
the scattered, moving lanterns in the 
park had suggested an idea—she, also, 
should make one of the search party! 
Yet it should be, however, with no 
lantern but with her own clothes in 
her hand and the uniform of Hans on 
her back, the disguise for Hans, if she 
should find him in any of the hiding 
places familiar to their past, the 
uniform to attract arrest from him to 
herself, if nothing else could serve to 
save him. He must have been dis- 
abled in the tussle with the constable, 
or they would not have trapped him 
in the park. But in order to reach 
the room where the uniform lay, the 
kitchen had to be traversed, and here 
all spoke of confusion, while mam’selle 
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moved amongst it in a state of exas- 
peration, because left alone to prepare 
the evening meal. 

“So that was your present for me, 
you deceitful minx,” she hailed the 
sight of Hedwig by exclaiming. “And 
you thought you could fool others and 
hide your traitor lover safe away, when 
he sprang out of your window, half 
killing the constable. You didn’t 
reckon on the men he had picketed! 
ia! when they catch him, there will 
be something here to say also. It is 
not I who am minded to live under 
the same roof with his accomplice.” 

“Hans Hubel is no traitor!” re- 
turned Hedwig hotly. “And I am no 
accomplice. Whoever says so, lies. If 
you think it Christian charity to 
believe lies and have a fellow-domestic 
turned out of her place because of 
them, say the holy eve prayers this 
night, if you dare!” 

“Oh, ho, it’s you, miss, who—” 

But the kitchen was empty again 
and mam’selle’s words were drowned 
in the loud echoes of a slammed door. 
Bending forward in the sewing room, 
with both hands extended, Hedwig felt 
her way swiftly to the spot on the floor 
near the cherry wood closet where 
Ilans had dropped the bundle; not 
coming across it there, nor anywhere 
about, she felt in her sewing basket for 
matehes and lighted the lamp; when, 
on lifting her head, she beheld Hans 
himself dressed in the uniform on the 
other side of the table. 

“Jessas !” 

“T thought you were one of the 
others,” he said in natural, quiet tones. 
“When did you get back?” 

“You near scared the life out of me. 
Jessas, Jessas!” and she sank Jimply 
upon a chair. 

“I got loose all right,” he said, by 
way of accounting for himself and thus 
tranquillizing her. “But the constable 
is an old man compared with me. I 
hurt him bad. The sight of his gray 
head followed me. What if I had to 
fight my whole way forward to the 
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border, knocking innocent men who 
are doing their duty bloody like that? 
I felt sick and I turned round. I can’t 
do it, Hedwig.” 

“Innocent!” she retorted. “They 
are hounds. Men are all beasts. You 
are mad, Hans Hubel. The spunk has 
gone out of you,” and she started 
forward in her seat, her eyes flashing. 
“I'd kill people rather than give up.” 

“Something is gone out of me, 
that’s the blessed truth,” he conceded. 
“The fighting relieved me wonderfully. 
When I saw the window standing 
open—” 

“Jessas! I did forget to close it.” 

“Why,” he continued, “it occurred 
to me to come in and put on my 
uniform so that I could walk up to the 
police, who seem to be hot on me here, 
like the soldier I am. Where do you 
keep your matches? I had to fix 
myself up in the pitch dark.” He 
pulled at his coat collar as he spoke 
and mustered himself by the welcome 
light. Hedwig feared that he would 
be seen by somebody and was about to 
draw the shutters to, when the door 
from the kitchen opened with a fling. 

“There, your lordship, look,” ex- 
claimed mam’selle; “I knew I wasn’t 
mistaken in the voice,” and she nodded 
her head triumphantly toward the 
fugitive by way of vindicating her 
espionage, to his vexation. For Count 
Rathfeld was very vexed, as his whole 
appearance showed. .A civil magis- 
trate thus inyading his premises with 
a posse! And against a soldier! What 
business had the civil authorities with 
a soldier and that soldier here? 

“March up!” rang his command. 
And Hans, who at sight of him had 
stiffened into the attitude “at atten- 
tion,” took the due number of steps 
forward. 

“In hiding?” 

“No; general.” 

“But pursued ?” 

“Yes; general.” 

“Guilty ?” 
“No; general.” 
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“Explain.” 
Hans told his story in a few brief 
words, his manner speaking in his 
favor to this experienced judge of men, 
but the matter—ah! that, indeed, 
ameliorated the insolence of the magis- 
trate’s action. 

“Good,” he said in a cool tone. 
“You will have the privilege of 
defending yourself. Meanwhile, you 
know your duty?” 

“To deliver myself, yes, general. 
Zu befehl!” and saluting with due 
observance, Hans marched out of the 
door pointed to by his lordship. 

“Where are my men _ servants?” 
demanded the count, turning to the 
two women. “Call Johann and tell 
him to order the posse off my grounds 
immediately. Hermann may inform 
the constables that their quarry is on 
the way to their office. Understand ?” 

“Yes; your lordship,” answered 
mam’selle. “But, your lordship.” 

“Well?” he asked sharply. 

“Please, your lordship, but must we 
all suffer suspicion and infamy because 
he was found concealed in our quar- 
ters ?” 

“Concealed? He said not.” 

“Indeed, your lordship, I don’t know 
what others call concealed, but it is 
certain it wasn’t any of us in the 
kitchen that saw him come in or that 
knew le was here. Your lordship, I 
say here and now, we will perish rather 
than associate with an accomplice of a 
traitor to his kaiser’s majesty. Let it 
be spoken in due respect to your be- 
loved lordship and her ladyship in face 
of the one who is as guilty as he.” 

The count turned to Hedwig, whose 
eyes were flashing quick retorts, but 
who held her tongue in leash. 

“This is a grave charge that mam’- 
selle imputes,” he said. “It will de- 
mand investigation. For the present, 
mam’selle, let my orders be carried 
out. You will then gather in the saal 
immediately. Enough time has been 
consumed with this business.” 

“Yes; your lordship,” and mam’selle 
hurried her bulky frame away. 
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“Hedwig, you would do well, [ 
think, if you kept your own room 
to-night.” 

His manner was not punitive, nor 
was his tone harsh; but an estrange- 
ment was expressed in both that 
cowed her completely. He passed out 
of the room and she remained standin 
with downcast eyes, till presently 
heap of something there attracted her 
idle gaze. Suddenly the heap becanie 
distinct. It was the clothes of Han-. 
She stooped and picked them up 
mechanically, when her spirit suddeniy 
grew charged with longing for him. 
Was she not accused and rejected hy 
people, too? Ha; people! They were 
cowards and hounds, just as she had 
told him. If only she could make him 
resist, as she should. Yes; for the 
moment the suddenness of everything 
had stupefied her. But at bottom there 
was such rebellion as would prove 
exhaustless, overriding. 

Covering her head with her apron, 
she ran through the deserted kitchens, 
out of the castle domain into the 
village street in the direction of the 
office of the constable and jail. Men 
trudged in groups in front of her; 
stragglers belonging to the search posse 
were talking in her rear; women and 
children were swarming in a_ fixed 
direction ; well did she divine whither 
to—the rumor of Hans’s surrender had 
spread, and all were bent, if possible, 
on seeing him. At the Hubel farm 
court the gates stood open, and at 
chandler Jochim’s a hooded sleigh 
halted for a moment to let a man 
climb down. The light from the shop 
window presently showed who he was, 
when Hedwig, convulsed by a sudden 
gust of fury, leaped in front of him. 

“Chandler Jochim!” 

“Eh, Fraulein Hedwig, a-wanting 
some more tapers? In a minute; in 
a minute. I’ll open the shop in a 
minute. I locked it to take a little 
Christmas to my lassie. My lassie’s 
in heaven, bless her little soul! But as 
I was a-thinking the glory there is not 
homely-like for little people, so daddy 
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took her a Christmas tree. Daddy 
knows what his lassie likes. He knows, 
though he is a poor drunken man. 
He’s a poor drunken man because his 
lassie is gone. The tavern makes him 
forget his lassie is underground. That’s 
why he tarried. It’s lonesome home. 
But Tl open now, Fraulein. You 
shall have a taper for nothing, if it’s 
for yourself you are buying. I kiss 
your hand, Fraulein, for the lights 
you put on my lassie’s grave,” and suit- 
ing his actions to the idea, the tipsy 
chandler endeavored to take her hand. 
Tears trickled down over his old 
cheeks. 

“Where’s young Jochim?” asked 
Hedwig, stepping backward. He was 
in no fit condition, so it was the son 
she would arraign. 

“Jochchen is minding the booth in 
Au. Is it Jochchen you are await- 
ing ?” 

“IT want him or you or both of you! 
How dare you accuse him falsely! 
And his mother, who was that good to 
Lisbeth. As God lives, she is not 
clapping her little hands in heaven, 
but wringing them in shame over your 
sin.” 

The wizened old man trembled as 
he listened, from head to sole. 

“Come,” exclaimed Hedwig, “you 
shall come and see your work,” and 
seizing him by the jacket, she began 
pulling him toward the jail, heedless 
of the-people who had overheard their 
talk and followed them with curios- 
ity. 

“Let me in!” She attacked the 
guard in her excitement by command- 
ing fiercely; and the guard, who had 
thrust back the rest of the crowd, gave 
way to her importunity almost without 
realizing what he was doing. Inside 
the small, low room, the justice was 
sitting at a table, taking the protocol 
of Hans, who was standing in front 
of him under watch. 

“Your honor,” gasped Hedwig, 
“here’s chandler Jochim. He takes 
all back. He—” 

“Silence!” thundered the official. 


But even though she should die for 
the boldness, still she would not be 
silenced. 

“He went to the graveyard and 
lighted a tree for Lisbeth. But she 
won’t accept it. She’s weeping this 
holy eve in heaven. The father has 
been so bad to the Hubel peasants who 
were so good to her. He can’t stand it. 
He’ll confess. Look!” she cried, turn- 
ing to Jochim and casting the apron 
from her head, with a wide unfoldinz 
gesture. “Let Lisbeth hear you an 
be glad to reach for the tree.” 

More ancient, profounder even than 
loyalty itself, is superstition. A new 
aspect came upon the case; it was 
lifted from the sordid world into an 
awesome realm, out of the constable’s 
office to that white mound in the night 
darkened field where ruled the great 
angel, and where small hands were 
stretching up everywhere joyously for 
the lights on their breasts, while only 
this man’s child hesitated. A ring in 
Hedwig’s voice had disinterred village 
memories; and the faces peering 
against the window panes outside took 
on a new expression; here was an 
explanation and one that folks could 
understand ; if the chandler had sworn 
a false oath to pay the old Hubel 
peasant back in respect of the money 
matter between them. 

Yes; but would he stick to it? 
Would he dare to perjure himself on 
holy eve? Not a villager but shud- 
dered at the crisis. Within the room, 
the sentiment that prevailed was the 
same; even the justice, who was peas- 
ant born and bred, shared in it, in 
minor degree, but sufficiently to cause 
him to waive regular proceedings. 

“What have you to say, chandler 
Jochim?” he said in a tone of voice 
that excluded the annoying woman, on 
whom he turned a shoulder. “You 
know you have lodged an accusation of 
lese-majeste and that the accusation 
was acted on promptly.” 

“Nay, nay, your honor, I knowed I 
swore agin Hubel’s Hans. I didn’t 
know he was afore you here, nay, nay.” 
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He twisted the round fur cap in his 
hands nervously. 

“Where should he be? What’s the 
meaning of this interruption? Are 
you come to put yourself in Hubel’s 
lace on a self-accusation of perjury?” 

The chandler gave back a terrified 
look and slunk toward the exit. 

“One or the other,” declared the 
justice, as the watchman intercepted 
egress, a perceptible shade of hardness 
in the louder and curter tones. “Come 
here, you!” he pointed to a place at 
the side of Hans, and taking a fresh 
sheet of paper, laid it on top of~the 
hal{-written leaf in front of him. 

All present, as well as the spectators 
pecring in at the windows without, 
coniprehended that the chandler should 
undergo examination, and Hans made 
room for him with an expression of 
mixed joy and appeal. But the old 
man did not budge. The watchman 
touched his arm. He shrunk together 
only. Was fear undoing the softening 
spell wrought by the memory of his 
child ? 

The suggestion set Hedwig’s excite- 
ment aflame. A branch of Christmas 
fir hung over the justice’s seat. She 
seized it with a spring. 

“Make him swear by the tree!” she 
exclaimed. “See, your honor, see if 
he dare swear by the tree on the soul 
of Lisbeth.” Her impetuosity carried 
her on and on. “Swear to the lie if 
you dare!” she said to the chandler, 
planting the little tree directly at his 
feet, with abrupt challenge. 

“Nay,” he gasped, leaning for pro- 
tection against the watchman, “nay.” 
He raised a hand to ward her off, 
and the spectators were intent on the 
scene, when the door opened, admitting 
the tall figure of Count Rathfeld, 
from out of a bank of pushing figures 
on the steps outside, foremost among 
which were the Hubel peasants, the 
parents of the defendant. The guard 
pushed them back with violence and 
the door snapped to. 

“What is the meaning of these pro- 
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ceedings the nobleman confronted 
the justice and demanded. “My grounds 
invaded, and now my domestic servant 
in arrest! Name the statute that 
authorizes such arbitrariness, sir.” 

“Your lordship,” replied the justice, 
rising from his chair deferentially. 
“No order of arrest against a servant 
of your lordship has been issued from 
this station.” 

“T came myself,” cried Hedwig at 
the top of her rapt excitement. “I 
came to save Hans, to make Jochim 
confess.” 

“Never mind, Hedwig,” said Hans 
in a low, quieting tone, concerned over 
her demeanor. “I shall have to sit 
anyhow” (serve a term of imprison- 
ment). And as if the reference to the 
hurt constable awakened a.sense of pity 
for the old man she was pressing, he 
added, not unkindly: “You’ve spoiled 
the lives of all of us, Jochim. So you 
can’t blame Hedwig. She means 
nothing against Lisbeth.” 

For return the old man looked, and 
at sight of the friendly gaze in the 
young soldier’s blue eyes, tears flowed 
from his own. 

“You mind the lassie,” he said, with 
a sensible quiver. “It shall not be I 
who hurt you; nay, nay,” and shaking 
his head slowly he went in slow but 
determined step to the table. The 
justice resumed his seat and pen. 
Much weeping accompanied the con- 
fession, and at the close much mum- 
bling about his lassie and the bright 
tree she would now accept from her 
poor daddy, touching the heart of the 
one listener who alone fully under- 
stood; but the protocol was coherent ; 
perfectly. 

“This puts a different face on your 
case,” exclaimed Count Rathfeld, 
nodding pleasantly to Hans. “The 
witness appears to be influenced by 
sentiments of the hour. But the 
exoneration holds?”—to the justice. 

“His protocol holds with the others, 
your lordship.” 

“Well; I propose then that we restore 
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peace and good will on earth as much 
further as lies in our power. I came 
to offer bail for my domestic. That 
has proved unnecessary. I offer it in- 


stead for both these men. The village 
has never known a holy eve so turbu- 
lent. We shall never see it so relieved, 
Let the Hubel peasants in, guard.” 
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By Carolyn S. Bailey 


I thought I should certainly see him There’s my empty sock where I hung it; 
And so I’ve been trying to dress; I came down to see it stuck out 
These stairs are so chilly to sit on, With engines ’n’ soldiers ’n’ tool chests, 
He must have forgotten, I guess, And sugar toys scattered about— 
The days I’ve been waiting; I just wish And only this dark—oh, it’s true what 
he knew they said: 
The thin little keyhole I’ve had to Please Santa, come now! I'll go right 
peek through. back to bed! 
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OME of the Marys think their name is too common. It is 
common. Nearly all the wholesome best things are common. 
Mary is a common name because it is popular, and it is popular 

because it is a good name and has so many interesting and appeal- 
ing associations. Of course its great hold in Christendom lies in 
its being the name of the Mother of Christ. Sixty generations of 
Christians have loved it because of that. One great branch of the 
Christian church has taught its adherents these many centuries 
to include it in their prayers. 

Several other Marys are very closely associated with Christ. 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, is distinguished by tradition as a 
cherished friend of the Savior, and he had no more constant and 
devoted follower than Mary of Magdala, whom he “healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities.” “Now there stood by the cross of Jesus,” 
says St John, “his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife 
of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene.” Joseph, when he had laid 
Christ’s body in his own new tomb, rolled a great stone to the 
door of the sepulchre and departed. “And there,” says St Matthew, 
“was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting over against 
the sepulchre.” Back to the sepulchre came these two Marys “in 
the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of 
the week,” and saw the great earthquake and the angel of the Lord 
who rolled back the great stone and sat upon it. “For fear of 
him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men,” but to the 
two Marys he said: “Fear not ye: . . . Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay.” So it was they who took to the disciples the 
news of the resurrection, and it was to Mary Magdalene as she 
stood without at the sepulchre weeping, that the risen Lord first 
showed himself. Altogether it was inevitable that “Mary” should 
be a name beloved of Christians, and it must have been a favorite 
name in Palestine when Christ came to earth. 

And it is a great name too in history and romance. The tale 
of all of even the more famous of the Marys is far too long to be 
told, but beginning with history late enough to be called modern, 
there was Mary of Burgundy, daughter and heiress of Charles the 
Bold, about whose marriage the great princes of Europe contended. 
Clearer still is the figure of Mary Brandon, daughter of Henry 
VII of England, who first married Louis XII of France and after 


| his death fell in love with Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and 
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became his wife and grandmother of Lady Jane Grey. A most 
romantic and delightful story is that of Mary Brandon, as modern 
novelists have appreciated. And there was Maria Theresa and 
Marie Antoinette, and the list may be lengthened at pleasure. But 
the great Mary of romantic history is the Queen of Scots, a woman 
whose charm and tragic fate has left an impression on the world’s 
mind and records which is not to be matched without going back 
to the days of Cleopatra, or further still, of Helen of Troy. Her 
story is one of the great stories of history, the story of one of the 
most charming, most misguided, and most unfortunate of women. 
And the queen’s Marys—the four devoted Marys, maids of honor 
to the Queen of Scots—they, too, have contributed their share of 
romance to the name they bore. Their mistress charmed them, 
too. With all her misfortunes she was one of the most important 
as well as fascinating figures in modern history. Her son reigned 
in England; her descendants, the Stuarts, inherited both her 
charm and her indiscretion, and came and went and came again 
and went again, and Englishmen by thousands loved and fought 
for and died for them. And still her descendants reign, not only 
in England and Germany, but in every royal court of Europe 
except Servia and Turkey. 

So the Marys have back of them as bearers of their name 
women as famous as any in history and famous for admirable 
things—for devotion and piety in the case of.the Bible Marys; for 
loveliness, energy and high courage in the case of the Queen of 
Scots and the other queens. These last (the queens) were, most 
of them, devout women, too. One of the trovbles with the Queen 
of Scots was that she had been brought up a Catholic in France, 
and still stuck close to that form of belief when she undertook 
to reign in Protestant Scotland. And she would probably have 
reigned acceptably, Catholic or not, if only she had been able to 
make a better choice of husbands. It is so important for Marys 
to choose good husbands! All those high-spirited queens, as I 
said, were devout, and, conversely, the devout Bible Marys were 


_ evidently women of courage. Mary Magdalene had the misfortune 


at one time to be possessed of seven devils. At any rate it is 
recorded and agreed that that many were cast out of her. What 
sort of person she was while the devils still possessed her can only 
be surmised. Nothing is told about it. But once quit of them 
she was evidently an admirable woman, with a great and grateful 
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heart, helpful, faithful, and of a courageous spirit. Where there 
was trouble, where there was danger as well as grief, you find 
Mary Magdalene. 

Devotion seems somehow to be the long suit of the Marys; 
that and courage, with a strong suggestion of spirituality that 
comes down from St Mary the Virgin and from the story of Mary 
of Bethany, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, less troubled about 
many things than her competent sister, but who had “chosen that 
good part” which should not be taken away from her. It was she, 
it will be remembered, who anointed the Lord’s feet with ointment 
of spikenard (to the scandal of Judas) and wiped them with her 
hair. In that case, as when her more matter-of-fact sister com- 
plained of her, the Lord was on her side. It is remarkable how 
vivid an impression of that Mary has been left on the human 
mind, though every recorded fact about her could be put into a 
dozen lines. She was a type of the women who recognize spiritual 
truth when they find it and accept it with all their hearts. 

Now the great company of Marys, under the eyes of some of 
whom these lines may come, are neither women of the Bible nor 
queens, nor going to be (though one American Mary was lately a 
vice-queen), but simple, everyday women in a workaday world. 
But they have this great advantage over all their namesakes who 
have gone before, that whereas accounts are closed for better or 
worse with the Marys of history, our current Marys can still play 
the game and do what lies in them to make the issue come out to 
suit them. We cannot be absolutely what we will, for we have 
to take ourselves as we find ourselves, using the human materials 
that come to our hands, but we can do a great deal for ourselves 
and with ourselves if we go about it right. It makes as much 
difference what we do with our materials as what the materials are. 
What any Mary is going to be depends largely on what she wants 
to be. If she gets a good ideal of Mary-hood in her mind, and 
tries hard enough to realize it in herself, it will make a vast deal 
of difference in the outcome. 

I am pretty sure the schoolmistress in The Autocrat was a 
Mary. I am not sure it says so in the book, but unless it says 
the contrary I shall hold that she was. And a very good kind of 
Mary she was, of the gentle type, well schooled, lovely, a woman 
who could think, a woman who could take care of herself at a 
pinch, finding her place in the great world and filling it, and 
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therefore a woman who could take care of others. I have always 
thought highly of that schoolmistress. She is only sketched, not 
fully drawn, but it is easy to fill in the lines. 

If you want a more complete portrait of a Mary, one has 
been done in verse. It is certainly a Mary, for its composer speaks 
of it as “drawn from Maytime,” and May is the Marys’ month. 

“A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
xwuaurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 

There is more of that poem, as you know, and plenty in it 
about her beauty, but I have only quoted what is set down about 
her more indispensable qualities. She was a woman to lean upon. 
That is what all the Marys ought to be. There are two kinds of 
women in the world—women who are fit to lean upon and women 
who have to be carried. There are two kinds of men in the world— 
men who need someone to Jean on, and men who are insupportable. 
Every man who is good for anything will lean more or less on 
some woman if he can. Every woman who is fit to lean on will 
lend her strength to someone—to some man, if she finds a fit one; 
if not, to whoever needs it. By all means, you Marys, be women 
fit to lean on. 

And have courage! You may adorn creation, in a way, with- 
out much courage, but to make things go right takes grit and a 
steadfast soul. I don’t mean that you should train yourselves 
to shoot at burglars and catch runaway horses, or even to be fearless 
of mice and spiders, but that you should have the fortitude that 
faces the ordinary vicissitudes of daily life with good humor, and 
that rises to its emergencies. Most of the calamities that threaten 
to floor us don’t happen, and those that do happen don’t floor us if 
we are the right sort. Don’t be floored, Marys! Don’t be floored 
by calamities, and certainly not by the fear of them. Keep your 
heads. Wordsworth found in his “apparition of delight,” when 
he came to know her better, 

“The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill.” 
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You see, she was not only a charming witch of girl, but she 
had the real stuff in her. All the Marys have got to have the real 


stuff in them if they are going to live well up to their name.. 


Appearances won’t be enough. They must have fortitude, too, 
and though that is to some extent a physical matter, an affair of 
the nerves and of the health, it is based in great measure on a 
mind taught day by day to rule itself and the body it dwells in; 
a mind that has resources for its own entertainment; that has 
been resolutely schooled to realize that though luxuries are pleasant, 
and superfluities may be desirable, and happiness is ever so precious, 
the indispensable things are few and even happiness itself is not 
one of them. To love the truth and to abide in it, to face adversity, 
if it comes, and triumph over it, is better than happiness. And 
yet it is happiness, for it is “that good part which shall not be 
taken away.” 

Last summer President Eliot, in the course of an address to 
the Harvard summer students, said that a leading object in educa- 
tion was “the cultivation of the critical discernment of beauty and 
excellence in things and in words and thoughts, in nature and in 
human nature.” And he went on to say that while we commonly 
associate criticism with the discernment of defects, a critical power 
immeasurably more valuable than that is the faculty of discerning 
excellences and virtues. By all means, Marys, cultivate that 
faculty. See the best in people, in things, in nature; in conditions 
and prospects. But see it especially in people. If you can do it 
intelligently it will not only increase your efficiency but it will 
make you by so much the more helpful and agreeable to live with. 
Dr Eliot says: “It is the habit of picking out beauties and 
excellencies in mixed characters and mixed scenes, or in events 
containing both good and evil, which provides a firm foundation 
for satisfaction and content in daily life.” And he says this critical 
faculty for beauty and virtue can be cultivated to a high degree 
from early life, or it can be repressed. He thinks nature study 
tends to cultivate, and ordinary conversation and the daily press 
to repress it. By all means obtain all of it you can, and if, under 
Providence, you can gear to it a reasonable provision of the sense 
of humor, you will be still more helpfully companionable and none 
the less wise. Blessed be the Mary who cheers; who leaves us in 
better spirits than she finds us, and who quickens our minds. 
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Servant Folk in India 


By Mrs Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan) 


HERE are a good many domestic 
problems in India—the problem 


of how to keep enteric germs out 
of the milk, plague out of the quarters, 
scorpions out of the roof, white ants 
out of the wardrobes, and fish insects 
out of the bookshelves, these and 
others—but there is no servant prob- 
lem. ‘To begin with, your servants are 
not only part of your establishment, 
they are part of your permanent plan, 
and you perhaps much more are part 
of theirs. 

They join your service in the good 
hope of not leaving it; he is a light- 
minded fellow—they are practically 
all men—who thinks of changing his 
situation after a mere year or two, 
hardly time to learn with certainty 
where the sahib wishes his cuff buttons 
to be kept, or just how much red 
pepper the memsahid will permit in 
the curries. (There was a time when 
all sahibs liked red pepper and a great 
deal of it, but nowadays, in Ally- 
muddeen’s opinion, everything tastes 
like everything else.) Oh, yes, they 
come to stay; their ideal is a foothold 
on this transitory earth, a constant 
prospect. 

They attach themselves to the house ; 
they become part of the family. 


Certainly masters have a troublesome 
habit, every twenty years or so, of 
slipping away to England, to grow old 
in the enjoyment of “pen-sin,” but 
there is usually someone left behind of 
the old stock, some son or daughter 
grown and married and living in 
Lucknow or Jubbulpore, who will take 
on the servants-of childhood, and to 
whom they contentedly go. Or they 
grow, by the claim of long custom, to 
the place. Our gardener, Atma, was 
here gardening for fourteen years 
before we came; and we have been his 
titular lords for six. We perform a 
function; we pay him his wages and 
admire his roses, but we are incidental, 
Atma and the garden are the enduring 
facts. Long after we have disappeared 
in the direction of Perim and the Red 
sea, Atma will prune and rule in this, 
our once domain, for which of our 
successors would dream of turning 
out the diviner of every dahlia, the 
geographer of all the hidden roots 
and bulbs? 

They phrase the feudal sentiment, 
too; they talk of “we folk,” of “our” 
house and “our” houses, even of “our” 
sahib. They have a claim on the 
family medicine chest. They provide 
their own meal cakes, baking each for 
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himself or in twos and threes of caste 
brothers ; but quinine is from the hand 
of the sahib, rough and ready doses, as 
much as you can pile on a four-anna 
piece, or an eight-anna piece, or even, 
when there is no peace and great 
shiverings, as much as will go on a 
rupee. Tea they also expect when 
infirmities overtake them, and sugar, 
for what is tea with- 
out sugar? but there 
is a convention that 
everything else in the 
memsahib’s storeroom 
is inviolate for reasons 
of caste. In spite of 
this I have occasion- 
ally perceived a savory 
smell of sizzling bacon 
from the litchen at 
about 5 in the after- 
noon, which puzzles 
me, since we have not 
the habit of bacon at 
afternoon tea. English 
bacon, be it under- 
stood, which is puri- 
fied by the sea voyage 
and the tin. The 
oriental prejudice 
against indigenous ba- 
con is only too well 
founded on the habits 
of the oriental pig. 
And here is matter for 
protest, since English 
bacon, after a sea voy- 
age in a tin, is really 
expensive. I must ask 
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respecting servant who loves a quiet 
life will go to them. In the end they 
are usually to be found paying the 
highest wages to a collection of ineoin- 
petents who very nearly justify the 
complaints of them. An _ exception 
occurs to me, a cook who remained 
patiently with some extremely unrea- 
sonable people for several years. {le 


for an explanation of 
that smell. 

No servant problem, 
that is, granted a little understanding, 
a little patience and consideration on 
the part of the employer. There are 
people who would make a servant prob- 
lem—for themselves—anywhere. Even 
in India they exist. They begin by 
disliking their servants, an excellent 
basis for a problem; they go on by nag- 
ging them, unreasonably fining them, 
and expecting more than they can do. 
Such persons suffer constant changes in 
their establishment. They get what is 
called «a “budnom,” literally a bad 
name, in the bazar; and no self- 


The sirdar bea-er, or head ‘‘housemaid’’ 


turned out eventually to be a mur- 
derer, escaped from a_ neighboring 
native state and glad of a refuge where 
only his pastry would be criticised. 
He had the habit of assassination, and 
killed the- sweeper, after which tie 
course of justice revealed his past. But 
that lady has not been lucky enough 
to find another murderer. It is a 
serious thing to be budnommed in the 
bazar, and may lead to absolute 
desertion, what might be called the 
American extremity, though that doves 
not happen often. 
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It is hard, indeed, for a person of 
disposition at all mellow, to send away 
a servant who has fairly established 
himself. I remember a coachman who 
turned out to be a leper. He had to 
go, but it was hard and required com- 
pensation, for why should a poor man 
lose his situation because of a sore toe, 
since driving is done with the hands 
and not with the feet? Sometimes 
too, it is not easy to avoid respon- 
sibility. Our friend, the army sur- 
geon, had a one-legged gatekeeper for 
years. The man had formerly been a 
messenger, and the doctor-sahib, one 
day, in hospital, took off his leg. If 
you choose to destroy a person’s voca- 
tion in that manner it is your clear 
duty to provide him with another. 
“1 will be your honor’s gatekeeper,” 
said the unfortunate, and grew to the 
gate, in which he created, as it were, 
a post for himself; and, justice being 
in the heart of the sahib, he drew his 
wages regularly. 

Yet they come and go. Nearly all 
of them, especially these hill people— 
I write in Simla—come from little 
homesteadings of the interior; and 
exigencies sometimes arise there which 
call them to plow the family field, or 
to reap and to bind. There are mys- 
terious marriages and funeral rites 
that make imperative demands, from 
which there is occasionally no return 
for a year or two. The other day I 
came down to find half the servants 
unrecognizable. News had come that 
their rajah, the prince of their own 
microscopic hill state, had died, and 
one and all of them had shaved his 
head and face as clean as a billiard 
ball. It was “court mourning,” and 
they loyally obeyed the edict, though 
nobody would have known if they had 
not. Sometimes, too, for undreamed- 
of reasons, they take offense, and ask 
leave to go. We nearly lost an excel- 
lent groom because I told him to turn 
my pony out to grass and hold the end 
of his rope while he cropped. He 
obeyed, but next day there was sick- 
ness in his family and he wished to 
depart. We had to resort to diplo- 
macy. Certainly, we said, he could 
go in four days, and lectured him 


soundly for untidiness. There was 
nothing for it, we declared, nothing 
could keep so disreputable and trouble- 
some a person from being a discredit 
to the house but one of the sahib’s own 
coats, which he got with the sermon. 
The fourth day came and went, but 
Tikkoo’s izzat, his dignity, was re- 
stored—was he a coolie that he should 
hold a horse while it walked where it 
liked and ate grass?—and there was 
no more talk of sickness in his family. 

They were brother grooms, Tikkoo 
and Nikkoo—every horse in India has 
his own valet—very like each other 
and so inseparable that if any order 
was to be given to the stable, the cry 
would be “Tikkoo-Nikkoo !” “O Tikkoo- 
Nikkoo!” and either one or the other 
would come running to answer. Tikkoo 
alone runs to answer now, and alone 
he turns his chupatties by his evening 
fire. Nikkoo fell ill, and none of the 
sahib’s medicines would cure the pain 
in his head.’ He and Tikkoo made 
a strong incantation with earthworms 
and kerosene oil, but that also failed, 
and the hakim came and prescribed, 
but in vain. There was nothing the 
matter with any other part of him, 
but the pain in his head grew worse. 
His master proposed the hospital and 
Nikkoo turned a reproachful face from 
the wall. Did not the sahib know that 
many went into that place who never 
came out? No, he would go to his 
own village, and if it was written upon 
his forehead that he should die he 
would die, but there was no reason and 
much fear in going to the hospital; 
and so think all one’s foolish Indian 
servants. So they put Nikkoo in a 
dhoolie, and carried him to his village, 
three days’ march away, Tikkoo walk- 
ing beside for cheer and encourage- 
ment. And there I understand were 
done more and stronger incantations, 
no money being spared; but after ten 
days Tikkoo came back alone. 

“His rice was finished on the earth,” 
Tikko told us, with the tears running 
frankly down, “and if your honor 
pleases may this poor one have the 
advance of next month’s wages also, 
for the burning expenses were heavy 
and the last pice is eaten.” 
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Tikkoo in his happier moments is a 
bit of a wag. The other day a dealer 
brought a horse for his master to con- 
sider. Its knees were badly scarred. 
“Well, Tikkoo, is it a good horse?” 
asked the sahib. Tikkoo looked at the 
broken knees. “A very good horse, 
hazur,” said he, “it often says its 
prayers.” 

Mostly they keep their wives and 
families elsewhere, and to prevent 
overcrowding and quarreling in the 
quarters it is very desirable that this 
should be insisted on. We engaged a 
new sweeper the other day, an old 
man, who was understood to have no 
family. He did his work well, but it 
presently transpired that he had a 
grandson, seven years old. The master 
sent for him and sternly told him that 
the grandson must be abolished. A 
week later we paid an unexpected visit 
to the quarters, and there in the smoky 
gloom of the sweeper’s “godown” sat 
a ragged elf-like urchin before the fire, 
baking dough cakes for his grand- 
father’s supper. He had made the fire 
and he had made the cakes, and he sat 
quite by himself, singing shrilly as he 
clapped the kneaded dough from one 
hand to the other and then on the hot 
stones to cook it. 

“Did I not say there should be no 
children ?” said the sahib awfully. 

“He is, your honor,” replied the old 
man with deep respect, looking at him, 
and there was no doubt, he was. So 
far as I know he still is, for though 
the order for his extinction was re- 
peated we have not been to see. 

Masuddi was promoted the other day 
to be head bearer, or housemaid. As 
under bearer he had received eight 
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rupees a month; in his new post he 
asked eleven. “You may have ten,” | 
told him, “this year, and next year if 
you do well, it shall be eleven.” 

“Next year, memsahib,” he said 
mournfully, “I may be dead.” 

Many are the quaint sayings and 
many their queer ways. They make 
their home in ovr lives, and have for 
generations of them and of us, yei | 
am sorry to think how little we know 
of their affairs. The washer of dishes 
is not the washer of clothes, and 
neither of these would wash the floor 
or the dog. There is one to cook «nd 
one to wait at table, one to dust and 
one to sweep, one who works with his 
legs only, running errands, one who 
earns his living with his fingers and 
toes, sewing in the veranda. That is 
the oriental disposition of life, limited 
work, limited pay, liberal time for 
eating, sleeping and pulling at the 
friendly hubble-bubble, a __leisured, 
gossiping existence with few excite- 
ments but the great ones, births and 
marriages and deaths. They are not 
ideal in the performance of their 
duties, nor strict in their representa- 
tion of fact; but their manners are 
excellent; they will intrigue, in your 
interest-—and an emergency—for the 
leg of mutton originally destined for 
your neighbor’s dinner; they will boast 
in your honor to the bazar, and all 
your misfortunes are theirs. In cen- 
turies to come when the tide of emigra- 
tion flows easily from pole to pole and 
people find their work in the world as 
easily as water finds its level, perhaps 
they will arrive one day to take charge 
of the American menage. [I can wish 
the American housewife no better luck. 


Paradox 


By Isabella Howe Fiske 


Oh, dumbness of the uttered word, 
Oh, eloquence of eyes, 

Oh, wisdom of the lyric bird, 
And ignorance of the wise: 


Oh, unrevealed day and hour 
Of hidden destiny, 

Oh, gathered with each common flower 
The very Trinity. 
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Letters received at the New York postoffice at Christmas time, 1903, and sent 
to the dead letter office 


Santa Claus’ Enormous Mail 


By Willis Steell 


SSQANTA CLAUS, North Pole,” 

“Santa Claus in Heaven,” “Dear 

Mr Santa Claus,” “Mr Santa 
Claus of New York,” in quaint child- 
ish serawls, sometimes almost indeci- 
pherable, the little children who still 
believe in their big-hearted, benevolent 
friend address the mythical saint. 
From all parts of the country they 
come, these tiny pathetic letters breath- 
ing a faith and hope which cannot fail 
to be blighted, and into the maw of 
the dead letter office at Washington 
they fall. Besides taking advantage of 
an imaginary frank, many of the letters 
are marked “Sheppel deliver.” 

“I'd like to open some of ’em,” said 
one official, “but I haven’t any more 
right to do it than I have to open 
a letter addressed to J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 


“They go through the regular course 
of letters which cannot be delivered. 
If the address of the writer can be 
ascertained by the contents, the letter 
is returned to him; if not, it is 
destroyed.” 

“Whether the letters are stamped 
or not?” 

“Just the same. A notification that 
a letter is lying in the dead letter 
office awaiting return postage is sent 
out.” 

But the children seldom sign their 
full names. “Rosa,” “Charlie,” “John,” 
and the like, or the tender nicknames 
of affection, are all they put at the 
bottom of the letters. The Rosas and 
Charlies feel sure in their little minds 
that Santa Claus knows each of them 
by reputation, even if he does not pe 
sonally. 
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BABY 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


With Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 
{Begun in the November issue] 


T must be said, to the credit of incu- 
bators and science, that Marjorie 
was a beautifuily normal baby. Mrs 

Fielding took the greatest possible satis- 
faction in that. She was always ready 
to show Marjorie’s record charts to visi- 
tors, and it was touching to see with 
what motherly pride she exhibited them. 
There was not another baby in the town 
that had maintained such an even tem- 
perature, such a steady respiration, or 
such a reliably even pulse. 

Mr Fielding was no less proud of the 
record. He bragged about it at the club 
and tried to induce his married friends 
to allow their babies to enter tempera- 
ture matches with Marjorie, offering to 
wager two to one that Marjorie could 
maintain a normal temperature for a 
longer time than any baby of her age 
and weight. 

When Marjorie reached six months Mr 
Fielding decided that she deserved a 
reward of merit, and he made her a 
present of an oak filing cabinet of six- 
teen drawers, together with three thou- 
sand index cards. There was the food 
drawer, with cards for every day of the 
year, and places on each card to note 
the time of every feeding, the ounces 
of food taken, the minutes Marjorie re- 
quired to take the food, the formula of 
the food, and the average cost of food per 
hour. 

There was the clothing drawer, with 
cards on which to record the weight of 
clothing worn, the temperature of the 
air, the number of pieces of clothing 
worn, the method by which the garments 
were washed, and for remarks on the 
comparative good effects of cotton, wool, 
silk and linen garments. 

There were cards for sleep records, 
weight records, temperature, respiration 
and pulse records—in fact Marjorie was 
analyzed and specified until one could 
tell at a glance just how many thou- 
sandths of an ounce of food she con- 
sumed for each beat of her heart, or how 
many times she breathed per pound of 
clothing worn. 

Unfortunately, the nurse, Chiswick, 
objected. She threatened to leave. She 


said her professional training had not 
included card systems, and that even 
if she had had a modern business edu 
cation, she had no time to keep such 
multitudinous records. Mr Fielding 
promptly engaged a private secretary for 
Marjorie. Miss Vickers knew all abou 
card index systems. She loved two 
things passionately—card systems ani 
babies. 

And then, just when a record card had 
been allotted to every function of Mar- 
jorie’s pink and white body, a complica- 
tion arose. Marjorie developed a wil! 
and a temper. 

She decided that she had reached the 
age when she ought to sit alone. She 
looked upon the world and saw Chiswick 
sitting upright and Miss Vickers sitting 
upright and she longed to sit upright 
too. For six months she had reposed 
docilely upon her back or her stomach, 
with occasional variations of lying on 
one side or the other, and she felt that 
she had had enough of it. It was time 
to have a backbone and to take her place 
as asitter. She told Chiswick so plainly 
enough. When Chiswick laid her on her 
back she yelled and vaised her head. 
When Chiswick laid her on her stomach 
she turned over upon her back and 
raised her head and yelled. A little ore 
and she would have been able to sit up 
without aid. Her head and her neck sat 
up—as far as they could. At least they 
flopped forward and tossed from side to 
side, but her backbone would not follow. 
It continued to repose in placid flatness 
on the pillow. Marjorie was very angry 
with her backbone. She got quite purple 
in the face about it at times, and choked. 

Chiswick was very dense. Marjorie’s 
head and neck explained again and again 
what they wanted to do, but Chiswick 
could not understand them. She did 
not appreciate that it was ambition—she 
thought it was colic. She pepperminted 
Marjorie until the sight of the pepper- 
mint spoon made Marjorie tremble with 
rage, and when Marjorie had absorbed 
ounces and ounces of peppermint water, 
Chiswick decided that Marjorie was past 
the colic age, anyway. 
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Miss Vickers discovered what Mar- 
jorie wanted. 

“I believe,” she said, “that the child 
wants to sit up,” and then she tried it. 
That is why Marjorie loved Miss Vickers 
and hated Chiswick—and peppermint— 
from that day onward. 

It would have all ended there if Mar- 
jorie had been willing to compromise, 
but she was not willing. The first day 
she might have been willing, but when a 
person has cried steadily for three days 
and has fought such a good fight, she 
feels it her right to dictate terms. She 
would not compromise on an angle of 
forty-five degrees. She 1efused- to be 
satisfied with a plump, downy pillow at 
her back. She would sit upright and 
alone, or yell. 

Not that it mattered that she sat up- 
right and unsupported, except that she 
could not. Miss Vickers would seat her 
so and steady her for a moment, but 
when the protecting hands were removed 
Marjorie unfailingly collapsed. Some- 
times she sank backward upon her pillow 
waving her arms im- 
potently, but usually 
she doubled disgrace- 
fully forward until her 
nose bumped against 
her knee, or toppled 
to one side or the other 
like a pulpy fallen 
idol. Her backbone 
was irritatingly pliable 
somewhat like a wet 
rag in. stiffness. It 
was a poor affair, as 
backbones go. She 
might quite as well 
not have had any. It 
made Marjorie remark- 
ably angry. 

She spent three en- 
tire days in a contin- 
uous round of being 
set up and crumpling 
down again into the 
various bunchy shapes, 
and each day her tem- 
per grew more violent. 

For the first time in 
her life she cried real 
tears, 

Mrs Fielding was 
usually busy. Her 
club life was engross- 
ing, but when, for 
three days in succes- 
sion, the index cards 
bore the words “Cried 


all day,” she felt it her duty to investi- 
gate. She went to the nursery, indig- 
nant. 

“Well, mam,” said Chiswick, “I don’t 
know how to stop her. My opinion is that 
it’s temper. She will sit up, mam, and 


she can’t. We set her up, like she wants, * 


and then she topples down and hollers. 
She hollers if we do and she hollers if 
we don’t. You can do a thing or you 
can leave it undone, and there ain’t 
nothing else you can do. There ain’t 
anything between them two ways. If 
there was we might suit her.” 

“You should distract her attention,” 
said Mrs Fielding. 

“She won’t distract,” declared Chis- 
wick. “She made up her mind to sit up 
alone—which she can’t—and she gets in 
a temper over it, and her temper’s get- 
ting worse right along.” 

Mrs Fielding looked at her daughter 
doubtfully. 

“Perhaps she needs a little punish- 
ment,” she suggested, “but I am not sure 
that the latest authorities approve of 
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“*Tried to creep, re- 
strained by nurse’’ 


punishment. I will let you know. I 
should like ta consult others before 
acting.” 

Mrs Fielding laid the matter before the 
Mothers’ club at its next meeting. She 
found the Mothers’ club to be frankly 
and openly divided on the question. 
Mothers who had at first held the most 
modern ideas had fallen into laxly illog- 
ical methods, and instead of taking broad 
views of the infant as a_ theoretical 
subject, had become rank individualists. 
Mrs Jones could talk only of Johnny 
Jones and Mrs Smith argued all ques- 
tions to and from Susie Smith. Mrs 
Fielding found no satisfaction there and 
at length appealed to the monthly con- 
vocation of the local federation of 
Women’s clubs, which included the best 
intellect of all the women of the city. 
When the federation had finished con- 
sidering the question, Mrs Fielding 
found that she was one of a committee 
of four appointed to direct the growth of 
Marjorie in mind, body and soul. The 
federation had undertaken to guide Mar- 
jorie through the pitfalls of infancy. 

Miss Martha Wiles, of the Browning 
club, was made chairman of the commit- 
tee; Miss Vesey, of the Higher Life cir- 
cle and Miss Loring, of the Physical 
Good guild, were members of it, and 
Mrs Fielding was added at the last 
moment to represent the Mothers’ club 
because the other members of the Moth- 
ers’ club said they had enough to do to 
look after their own babies, 


When the committee con- 
vened in the Fielding nursery 
to consider Marjorie’s temper, 
Marjorie greeted it with a sweet 
smile. The committee sat on 
the sofa and Marjorie sat in 
her crib. She had conquerc| 
her backbone and was on gow 
terms with it and the worl 
again. 

The committee entered upon 
its duties enthusiastically. | 
began by studying the recor!s 
of Marjorie. It met daily to 
adopt rules and regulations aid 
spent hours over the card calii- 
net until it became thorouglily 
acquainted with Marjoric’s 
averages. Then it made out a 
schedule of normal development 
for mind and body. 

Chiswick viewed the schedule skep.- 
cally. 

“Tt’s a nice schedule, mam, I'll say 
that mucli for it,” she said, “but if the 
day comes when she’s entered to creep, 
and she don’t creep, what am I going 
to do about it?” 

“Tt is your duty to see that she does 
creep,” said Miss Wiles. 

“Very well, mam,” said Chiswick, 
“but may I ask one question ?” 

“You may. It is your duty to ask 
questions. Refer all your doubts to the 
committee,” replied Miss Wiles. 

“Then,” said Chiswick, “answer me 
this. On page six of the records of the 
committee it says: ‘Whereas, the lower 
strata of air in a room are the abiding 
places of millions of germs; and whereas, 
children playing upon the floor must 
breathe the said air; and whereas, chil- 
dren playing upon the floor take into 
their mouths and convey thence to their 
stomachs the said germs, as well as pins, 
lint, needles, buttons and other indi- 
gestible and highly injurious substances. 
Therefore, be it resolved, that the said 
Marjorie Fielding shall never be allowed 
to sit, lie, recline or rest upon the floor, 
nor upon any rug, blanket, or other cov- 
ering upon the said floor. What I want 
to know is, haw the child it to learn to 
creep if she isn’t to be allowed on the 
floor.” 

The committee looked at itself ques- 
tioningly. Miss Loring giggled. Miss 
Wiles alone saved the day. 

“You will, of course,” she said, haugh- 
tily, “give the child her lessons in ercep- 
ing upon a table. Mrs Fielding will see 
that one is provided.” 
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When the committee was gone Chis- 
wick walked over to the crib where 
Marjorie lay and looked at her doubt- 
fully. According to the schedule a creep 
was due from Marjorie in six weeks and 
Marjorie had only learned the art of 
sitting alone. Sitting alone at seven 

onths is not bad progress for an incu- 
ator baby and Marjorie was rather 

voud of it. 

“Well,” said Chiswick, “you’ve got to 

, it, and if you’ve got to do it you 
ght as well begin to learn now.” 

Marjorie was lifted and deposited upon 
v rotund little stomach, which pro- 

ided so much that she rocked back and 
rth upon it like a helpless hobby horse. 
s:e looked up at Chiswick appealingly 
ut saw only a stern taskmistress. 

“Lie that way a while,” said Chis- 
‘ick coldly. “Get used to it,” and she 
away. 

Marjorie laid her cheek on the cool 
sheet and thought. It was rather 
pleasant position. It gave her a com 
fortable compressed sensation below the 
waist. She liked it but she could not 
afford to be idle. She raised her head 
and peered around, as a tortoise peers, 
lengthening her neck. A foot beyond 
her reach she saw her rattle. She 
stretched her hands for it and only suc- 
ceeded in bringing her pudgy little nose 
flat against the sheet. She kicked with 
her feet, but even that did not bring the 
rattle within reach; it only served to 
rock her gently to and fro on her stom- 
acl. Marjorie needed the rattle. She 


\\ 


had still several hundred shakes to give 
it before her day’s work would be com- 
plete. And the rattle needed Marjorie; 
it looked forloru and lonely. Even as 
she considered che matter Marjorie found 
that she was raising her body on her 
plump little arms. They were acting 
like little posts to elevate her shoulders 
and head. Then, in a most phenomenal 
way, one knee doubled itself and drew 
up under her body, and the other fol- 
lowed it, and she was on her hands and 
knees. 

From this frightfully elevated posi- 
tion the rattle appeared quite near, so 
near that it seemed as if she could touch 
ii. She put out a hand, and lo! the 
whole fabric of herself that she had 
reared, collapsed, and she was sprawled 
fiut on the sheet. 

But the rattle certainly seemed nearer. 
She tried it again, and this time she 
put her hand forward only a little way, 
and followed it with the other, but she 
was firmly anchored at the rear, and 
there was no elasticity in her body. It 
would not stretch another inch. She 
thought of her legs reproachfully. But 
for them she might even now have the 
rattle. Her legs felt the reproach and 
wiggled with shame. They knew they 
were in disgrace and they longed to come 
closer and nestle lovingly against Mar- 
jorie. One of them moved forward slowly 
and paused. Its fellow, fearing it was 
being deserted, moved up beside it, but 
cruel Marjorie moved her hands for- 
ward again. 
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She could almost touch the rattle! 
7 more forward movement of her legs 
and— 

Chiswick, turning, saw it just in time. 
She was beside the crib in one bound, 
and her right hand pressed down upon 
Marjorie and squeezed her deep into the 
softness of the crib, and held her there 
kicking and squealing. 

“Land sakes!” cried Chiswick. “You're 
breaking the schedule! You can’t creep 
now. The idea! What will that there 
committee say! What will they say of 
you to that federation of clubs! You 
and me won’t have no reputation left. 
Don’t you ever creep till I say so. 
Never!” 

She picked up the offended Marjorie 
and set her upright in the end of the 
crib. Marjorie rolled over upon her 
hands and knees. She wanted the rattle. 
She scoffed at schedules. Chiswick held 
her down with one hand and reached for 
the rattle with the other. 

“Now I’ve got to watch you day and 
night,” she grumbled, “or we'll be having 
resolutions made about us, and things 
voted, and land knows what! You’d 
break the whole constitution and by-laws, 
you would.” 

Marjorie smiled gleefully, and strug- 
gled to free herself. Chiswick tied her 
to the head of the crib with a strip of 
antiseptic bandage; and entered in the 
day book: “Tried to creep; restrained 
by nurse.” 

When the committee met again they 
passed a resolution of thanks to Chis- 
wick for her prompt action, and Mar- 
jorie’s private secretary entered it on the 
records. As she wrote the last word she 
looked at Marjorie and winked, and Mar- 
jorie smiled wickedly. 

There were hours when Chiswick was 
off auty, and then the private secretary 
was left alone in charge of Marjorie, 
and those were hours of riotous living. 
The private secretary was scientific—as 
a bookkeeper—but as a nurse she was 
ignorantly human. 

She scoffed at the Higher Life for 
Women; she ate candy and avoided as 
much as possible her physical good. She 
refused to be emancipated. She had an 
idea it meant something in the way of 
doing without lacing and wearing shoes 
a size too large for one. 

So when she was left alone with Mar- 
jorie they had a good time. They sat on 
the floor and imbibed germs, and they did 
all sorts of unscientific, retrogressive 
things. Perhaps that was why Marjorie 


remained a sweet, cheerful baby insicad 
of becoming a sour little old woman, 

One evening when Chiswick was away 
the private secretary and Marjorie were 
having a romp on the floor of the jur- 
sery. It was a handicap race, a cree) ing 
match, and the private secretary was 
handicapped by her skirts. The iwo 
were so interested that they did not hear 
the nursery door open. When Marjorie 
had won the twenty-foot dash the private 
secretary turned, and blushed with «on- 
fusion and guilt. Mr Fielding stood in 
the doorway! A frown darkened his 
brow and he looked at the private secre- 
tary with severity. 

Miss Vickers sprang to her feet has: ily 
and brushed out the folds of her skir‘. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr Fielding. ‘‘So 
this is how you behave! This is what 
you may be expected to do when you are 
trusted alone with the child! What do 
you suppose Mrs Fielding and the com- 
mittee would say ?” 

The private secretary laughed. Mar- 
jorie laughed and clapped her hands. 
Mr Fielding frowned and picked Mar- 
jorie up. He put her in the crib, and 
Marjorie, rudely taken from her play- 
mate by this stern man, lifted up her 
voice and wailed. She turned red in the 
face and howled. There was a swish of 
silk skirts—which never should be worn 
in the nursery—a rush of feet, and a 
hand pushed Mr Fielding aside. With 
one sweep of her arms the private secre- 
tary gathered Marjorie to her breast. 

“What did you do to her?” she cried. 
“Much you know about babies, and all 
your silly committees!” 

Mr Fielding paused irresolute. Mar- 
jorie cooed gently in her protector’s arms, 
and her father looked at her curiously. 

“You—you don’t believe in scientific 
motherhood?’ he said to Miss Vickers. 
He seemed to be asking for information; 
seeking light on a question that had 
already raised itself in his mind. ; 

“ ‘Scientific’ doesn’t hurt any, but it 
needs some mother with it,” she replied. 
“See her smile!” 

Mr Fielding leaned forward cau- 
tiously. 

“She does, doesn’t she?” he said, with 
curiosity. “I never saw that before. It 
is quite interesting.” ; 

“Tt’s great!” exclaimed the private 
secretary. “You take her a minute and 
T’li show you something else.” 

Mr Fielding took her, carefully. 

The private secretary clapped her 
hands and Marjorie looked toward her. 
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“Two hands, baby,” she said, and the 
two pink arms reached out to her. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr Fielding. “How 
human 

“See if she will do it for you,” sug- 
gested the girl. 

Mr Fielding clapped his hands. “Two 
hands!” he said. 

Marjorie looked at him good naturedly. 
If he was willing to play she could for- 
give everything. She reached out her 
ha:.ds, and jumped toward her father. 
Belore he knew how it hap- 
pened, he had pressed his lips 
to her soft cheek and her 
hards were entangled in his 
hair. 

\Vhen the doorbell rang, 
hal’ an hour later, Mr Field- 
ing was on his hands and 
knevs playing “peek-boo!” with 
Marjorie. Miss Vickers swept 
her into her crib and helped 
him to arise hastily. Then she 
pusied him toward the door. 

“{t is Chiswick!” she whis- 
pered. “Hurry!” 

“Yes!” he whispered .in.re- 
turn. “We—we will keep this 
maiter private? is not 
neccssary to inform anyone.” 

The private secretary 
watched him nervously while 
he gave Marjorie a last, long 
kiss, and then she pushed him 
gently from the nursery. She 
really had to push him out. 

When Mrs Fielding was ap- 
pointed to read a paper on 
Scientifie Motherhood at the 
annual convention of the na- 
tioual federation of Women’s 
clubs, she accepted the task 
with due modesty but not 
without a sense of complete 
fitness. Her mere presence 
in the distant convention city would 
in itself be a proof of the correctness 
of her theories. Under what other sys- 
tem could a mother leave her young 
baby and devote a week’s absence to 
club duties? She felt quite at ease, 
however, for the three remaining mem- 
bers of the committee of four were in 
charge of Marjorie’s welfare, and back 
of the committee was the entire federa- 
tion of her city. She took the train with 
a grateful sense of freedom. 

It was the opportunity Marjorie had 
been awaiting. No sooner had Mrs 
Fieliing left the city than Marjorie 
raise] her temperature two degrees, just 
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as an experiment. It was wonderfully 
successful. It made Chiswick scurry 
around the nursery with distracted con- 
cern. Marjorie raised her temperature 
a few degrees more and Chiswick tele- 
phoned for the committee. 

The committee came, consulted and 
wondered what to do. It decided to await 
developments, and went away again. 

As Mrs Fielding sped toward the place 
where she was to exercise the noble func- 
tions of her mind, Marjorie, in the 


“Mr Fielding took her carefully 


nursery, lay in the private secretary’s 
arms, at times sleeping and at times with 
wide-open, glassy, bright eyes. The pri- 
vate secretary was staying overtime, but 
she did not mind it. She was glad to 


, stay because Marjorie was fretful and 


would not let Chiswick touch her. 

Marjorie moved about restlessly in 
Miss Vickers’s arms, trying fresh posi- 
tions each moment, and tossing her hot 
head from side to side. Her cheeks 
glowed red, and the same red overspread 
her forehead and gleamed through the 
tossed gold of her hair. Where her head 
touched it the private secretary’s arm 
burned as under hot iron. 
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** When the doorbell rang” 


The private secretary—who really had 
no voice at all—chanted: 
“Ma-mie had a lit-tle lamb, 


Little lamb, 

Little lamb, 
Ma-mie had a lit-tle lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow.” 


Marjorie fretted. She did not want 
to be sung to. She did not know what 
she wanted. She was not used to being 
abnormal in temperature, it made her 
peevish, but she was lovable even so, for 
through the peevishness stray smiles 
would creep—sick little “please—excuse 
—Marjorie” smiles, to show she had 
no hard feelings, but just one great 
uncomfortable feeling. 

“You dear, dear, dear baby!” the pri- 
vate secretary exclaimed, and bent and 
kissed the hot cheek. 

It was a hard night for the private 
secretary but it was a treasured night. 
It was blessed to feel the little hot baby 
resting in her arms and to be able to 
give up sleep and comfort and everything 
for the sleepless child. 

When the sun arose Marjorie had fallen 
asleep, but tossed restlessly, and on her 
white skin, from which the fever had 
retreated, thousands of bright red spots 
glowed and glowed. Marjorie had the 
measles. 

Chiswick suggested sending a hurry 
eall for the committee, but while she 


was sending it the private secretary 
routed Mr Fielding from his bed. He 
eame to the nursery in bathrobe and 
slippers, and dashed out again to set the 
telephone L«ll clamoring. 

Before the committee had its pompa- 
dours well under way the good old bulky 
doctor was bending over Marjorie’s crib. 

“Very severe attack,” he said, “but not 
necessarily dangerous. Keep her (and 
so on), give her (and so on). I'll drop 
in after noon.” ‘ 

When the committee arrived an hour 
later it had nothing to do but approve or 
disapprove of what had already been 
done. It decided to send Mrs Fielding 
bulletins. Nothing weak or exciting; 
just cool, calm statements of facts. 
Things in the manner of reports to a 
fellow committee woman. 

Mrs Fielding received the first as she 
was in the hands of the reception com- 
mittee. 

“Marjorie has measles. No cause for 
alarm,” it said. She frowned. Why 
should they bother her with trifles. 

About noon she received another mes- 
sage. It read: “Patient’s condition un- 
changed. No cause for alarm.” 

She crumpled it in her hand and threw 
it on the floor. It had interrupted an 
inspiring conversation on the [Higher 
Life. 

When the doctor visited Marjorie 
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about noon he sat fully five minutes with 
her, which was unusually long for such 
a busy man, ahd as he left he gravely 
remarked that he would drop in during 
the evening. He did not like the way 
those red spots were fading. 

When he returned he frowned. Mr 
Fielding was sitting on the cribside hold- 
ing one of Marjorie’s hot hands and 
gently passing his fingers over her brow. 
The private secretary was on her knees 
at the other side of the crib. But the 
doctor did not frown at either of these. 

“T don’t like her condition, at all,” 
he said. “Not at all. But Ill try to 
pull her through. Telephone my wife 
Tll not be home to-night, will you ?” 

Marjorie lay in open-eyed listlessness, 
staring upward at nothing. Her breath 
was short and rapid, and her heart beat 
like the quick strokes of a trip hammer. 

She wondered vaguely why this strange 
thing was happening to her, and when 
the private secretary touched her shetried 
to smile, and only succeeded in making 
white lines about her drawn, dry lips. 

It was 9 o’clock when Mrs Fielding 
arose to read her paper before the na- 
tional convention, and as she arose she 


was handed a telegram. It was from 
the committee. 

“Patient seriously ill. Best possible 
medical attendance. Do not worry.” 

Mrs Fielding read it and walked to the 
rostrum. “President and ladies,” her 
paper began, “my child is an example of 
the benefits of scientific motherhood,” 
but she did not read it so. As she stood 
facing her audience, her paper trembled 
in her hand, and as she looked at the 
lines written upon it they said but one 
thing—“Patient seriously ill.” 

“President and ladies,” she began, 
“my child is—my child is—’ The lines 
vanished and she faltered. “My child,” 
she said, “is—is very ill to-night. I must 
go, of course. You must excuse me,” 
and she turned and fled. 

It was rather odd that the first artic- 
ulate word that Marjorie said in her 
life was uttered about that time. She 
had grown more irritable and had 
pushed away her father’s hand and the 
— that the private secretary offered 

er. 

“What do you want, little girl?” Miss 
Vickers asked, and Marjorie, whole weeks 
ahead of her schedule, said, “Ma-ma.” 


(To be Continued) 
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Grandfather 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


Grandfather sits in his chair in the 
kitchen, 
Grandfather dear, and me. 
The fire burns red in the stove, I can 
see it, 
Sitting on grandfather’s knee. 
Grandfather says how he used to hold 
father— 
Same as he’s now holding me; 
Grandmother dear, was a pretty young 
lady, 
Father, her own boy, you see. 


The tea kettle bubbles and boils so sleepy, 
Over the fire there, 
Grandfather tells how the Injuns scalped 
him, 
That’s how he lost his hair. 


And once, when he was a little shaver, 
Not a bit bigger than me, 
He had a squirrel that slept in his 
pocket 
Tame as it could be. 


Grandfather says he could whittle a 
soldier, 
But the tea kettle bubbles so, 
Grandfather’s voice sounds up in the 
attic, 
Queer and soft and slow. 
The fire burns low and the tea kettle 
bubbles, 
T have such a heavy head 
I don’t remember; but grandfather says 
that 
He carried me up to bed. 
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Unwelcome Gift Books 


By Agnes Repplier 


EOPLE who write books and people 
who publish them know well the 
importance of the Christmas 

sales. People who give books and 
people who receive them know very 
well why the sales are so important. 
A book is the most convenient of pur- 
chases. It is easily wrapped up, does 
not break nor wither on its way, and is 


carried by a complaisant government over 
three million miles of territory at a loss 
to the postofiice department. Moreover, 
a deep-rooted conviction that books are 
“always welcome” lingers illogically in 
the public mind. They are held to imply 
intelligence on the part of the donor and 
appreciation on the part of the recipient. 
They furnish prettily, last a long time, 
are often talked about, and not infre- 
quently read. “I always give books,” 
is a phrase we hear from many lips, 
when Christmas shopping 
fills the weary days. 

But, as a matter of fact, 
books may be as inherently 
undesirable as any of the 
other objects which help to 
cumber earth. If we love 
them at all, we are apt to 
love them  discriminately, 
and to resent the intrusion 
of alien spirits on our 
shelves. If our weakness is 
for’ Montaigne, we do not 
covet The Strenuous Life. 
If we adore Jane Austen, we 
can do without Miss Corelli 
and Miss Edna Lyall. If we 
read Keats, we stand in no 
pressing need of Mr James 
Whitcomb Riley. Neither 
do we care for new editions 
of Montaigne, or Jane Aus- 
ten, or Keats, because we 
are sure to love our old edi- 
tions best. 

As for the ordinary gift 
book, the kind that is made, 
like Peter Pindar’s razors, to 
sell, it cannot be too rigidly 
avoided. Flabby little illus- 
trated editions of familiar 
poems. Books of counsel for 
young girls, or old maids, or 
mothers (who have been 
nearly counseled off the face 
of the earth), or teachers, or 
friends. Books bound in soft 
covers that cannot stand up 


A drawing by Ethel Franklin Betts, from Babes in Toyland, 
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file, but, must needs live an invalid 
existence forever recumbent on a 
table. Books bound in watered silk, 
with watered silk ribbons for 
markers. Books of selections from 
famous authors who ought to be 
read whole. Books of travel, pub- 
lished and bought solely for the sake 
of the pictures. Books illustrated 
with photographs of actors and 
actresses. The list is a sad one, and 
might be indefinitely prolonged. 
Every year thousands of such vol- 
umes are advertised by zealous pub- 
lishers, recommended by assiduous 
booksellers, and bought by apathetie 
shoppers eager only for dispatch. 
Every year they make their unwel- 
come entrance into many homes, add- 
ing to the impedimenta which we 
drag reluctantly through life. 

Of the book which is sent to us by 
the author, especially when that au- 
thor is a friend, I cannot bring myself to 
speak. This is one of the tragic inci- 
dents of life. It is also one of life’s 
pitfalls. We must meet such an emer- 
gency with what courage we can muster, 
with what sagacity we can command. 
We shall hardly be able to evade a lie. 
It rests with us to make that lie suffi- 
ciently generous for credence. 

But what of the book which our friend 
has discovered to be a work of genius, 
or the book which he finds exquisitely 
funny, and sends with a rapturous letter, 
full of his desire to “share his pleasure” 
with us! We want to share his pleasure 
if we can. We try, hopefully at first, 
then with growing apprehension, then 
with the miserable certainty that this 
particular pleasure is not current coin. 
We put off acknowledging the book from 
day to day, which is what Mr Roosevelt 
calls “the creed of the weakling and the 
coward”; and we are punished for our 
weakness and our cowardice by meeting 
our friend face to face before his enthu- 
siasm has grown cold. The halting 
nature of our remarks upon such an 
occasion makes us regret the more grace- 
ful evasion of a note. 

It is hard to find a use for a thing 
which is inherently useless. It, is hard 
to turn to good account a thing which 
is inherently undesirable. But when 
Christmas is past, the query “What shall 
be done with our Christmas gifts?” does 
present itself with formidable insist- 
ence. Because I find a book unreadable, 
it need not follow that no one else can 
read it. And if a possible reader of a 
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From Babes in Toyland 


seemingly unreadable book looms mirae- 
ulously upon my horizon, my path is 
clear before me. If I know a spinster 
who likes to read about the duties and 
consolations of spinsterhood, or a mother 
who likes to read about maternal re- 
sponsibilities, or an overworked man who 
likes to read about the strenuous life, 
I may with a clean concience rid myself 
of books which have no message for me. 
If my friend is about to take an ocean 
voyage, I may load him down with 
nove's which otherwise I should blush to 
present. He will receive them grate- 
fully, read them in a semi-comatose con- 
dition, leave them on the steamer when 
he lands, and forget them by the time 
he reaches Paris or London. It may 
even happen that a book of travels wiil 
suplement usefully his Baedeker, but 
this is a doubtful chance; while for most 
current poetry I frankly confess I can 
find no place at all. Hospitals, college 
settlements and country libraries offer 
asylums to all books, without regard to 
qualifications. They have the forlorn hos- 
pitality of a provincial museum which 
harbors all the discarded relics of the 
town, saving them from ignominy and 
the ash barrel. But it is not well to 
take advantage of our brother’s poverty. 
If we are unfortunate enough to possess 
The Little Maid of Plymouth Rock, or 
Songs of September, or Recollections of 
Mr James Russell Lowell’s Infancy, by 
an Octogenarian, or The Glory of Citi- 
zenship, or Letters of a Wealthy Stock 
Broker to his Son-in-Law, we should not 
send these books to indigent readers in 
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rural districts or the city’s slums. For 
this is not the sacred principle of giving. 

And if we give, as we should, intelli- 
gently and generously, bearing in mind 
our friend’s appreciations—and his limi- 
tations—what can be so excellent as a 
book! Let us not offer it in the spirit 
of remonstrance against his ignorance or 
his prejudices, for this is an unlovely 
thing to do. It is well to like the book 
we give, but it is essential to give the 
book our friend likes. If it chances that 
our tastes and his agree, that we are 
fortunate enough to share the pleasures 
of reading, then the happiness of giving 
and receiving is for once equal; then the 
little volume traveling over land and 
sea is a link, exquisite and adequate, 
between mind and mind. “The right 
book,” says the author of Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden, “sent me by my 
friend who loves it too, is a little bridge 
flung over space by him to me, across 
which his soul and mine go gaily to 
our silent merry meetings.” 


Humor at Christmas 


By Richard Burton, Ph D 


HRISTMAS is pre-eminently a sea- 
son of good cheer, a time wherein 
to let the virtues of the larger 

altruism expand like the flowers in the 
sun. Then, if ever, the sentiment of 
peace, good-will to men, is in the air, 
with the sound of happy bells. It is 
the season, too, of hearty laughter. Who 
does not remember the laugh with which 
old Scrooge in Dickens’s Christmas story 
greets the morning, after his wonderful 
experiences on Christmas eve have regen- 
erated him forever! 

Hence it happens that those who re- 
gard books as among the best of gifts— 
and surely few presents bring such 
permanent and high satisfaction—seem 
to have established the custom of sending 
books of a humorous character as holi- 
day tokens; the sort of reading to set 
a smile on the mouth and warm the 
cockles of one’s heart. And who would 
say that books of wholesome fun are 
out of keeping with Christmas—day of 
soul-warmth, hope, day when all men are 
bidden to be kindly affectioned one 
toward the other? 

But these humor books must be wisely 
chosen, wisely read; for there are humor 
and humor. The study of our native 
fun from Ben Franklin to George Ade 


offers a rich field and much and varied | 


instruction. In our admiration for the 
latter day funny man, Mark Twain, “Mr 
Dooley,” Ade, Loomis, Oliver Herford or 
Lorimer of Self-Made Merchant fame, 
we are perhaps in danger of forgetting 
the elder men with their quieter, less 
obtrusive wit or genial satire; essay- 
ists like Ik Marvel or Warner or Curtis. 
Let us recall that they are humorists 
in the broader sense and that a pocket 
volume of the Reveries of a Bachelor, 
or My Summer in a Garden, or Prue and 
I, while it has sentiment along with 
humor, smiles and tears in April com- 
mingling, is just the kind of gentle, 
genial, wholesomely sweet reading for 
the central holiday of the Christian year, 
And, since we derive from the parent 
British with all its wealth of literature, 
both grave and gay, we must be open- 
minded to their humor books; nor find 
some recent writer like Jerome K. 
Jerome so all-sufficing as to overlook 
some -nfinitely greater men of the past; 
a past-master of fun and pathos like 
Charles Lamb, for example. Could there 
be a more delightfully appropriate and 
truly worthy gift than a choicely bound 
little edition of Lamb’s Essays, one of 
the precious legacies of an earlier time? 
Or Sydney Smith in his lighter essays 
will remind one so fortunate as to receive 
the work how much of wit and wis- 
dom ean lie within the covers of a 
book likely to be forgotten in favor of 
the funny man of the hour. Or again, 
one of Kit North’s Ambrosial Nights (it 
is almost a pity that the volume has the 
Latin title Noctes Ambrosianae),with its 
rollicking fun, its boy-like jollification, 
will furnish another illustration of how 
varied and virile is English literature 
on the side of humor. Nor could one do 
better than to add the chosen essays of a 
later master like Stevenson—his Virgini- 
bus Puerisque, perhaps—papers for both 
youth and eld, in spite of its name, 
and crammed full of poetry, wisdom and 
the most delicious fooling, playfulness 
merging in tenderness, the smile that 
lies close to the happy tear. And many 
another masterpiece of the past or pres- 
ent, a little classic like Dr Brown’s 
Rab and His Friends, or Kingsley’s 
Water Babies, most often referred to 
as examples of the pathetic, contain so 
much of the nobler, broader sort of 
humor that it seems unfair to exclude 
them from the category. 

Indeed, there is a certain advantage 
in these works which, while humorous, 
are something more besides; for all 
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humor, taken too steadily, wearies the 
risibles until one feels an ache in the 
eachinnatory muscles—and a very som- 
berness of soul. Humor is best taken 
in homeopathic doses; a chapter out of 
Mr Dooley, ten minutes with the 
elder Graham as he discourses of the 
risks of live stock; one incident in the 
checkered career of Mr Huckleberry 
Finn. Long-winded fun is a contradic- 
tion in terms and it is not a humorist’s 
full line of wares but a thumb-nail 
edition of him we most enjoy; one 
thinks, in saying this, of the charming, 
tiny edition of Franklin’s Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack. 

To approve the tendency of our age 
(an influence perhaps of the newspaper) 
to emphasize the immediacy, the news 
value of a thing, is, I fear, to miss the 
meaning of literature which is independ- 
ent of the current and local, and hence 
educative. The journal, damp from the 
press, must not be confounded with a 
piece of literature which has lived for 
centuries but never grown dry! There 
may be no harm, in our book gifts, to 
remind our friends of this distinction; 
to illustrate by our gift that, as the 
saying is: “Many brave men lived before 
Agamemnon,” that 
Artemus Ward may 
have a pretty wit 
if he did come ear- 
lier than Mark 
Twain. 

Then, too, to get 
the most out of 
humor or literature 
—and this may be a 
guide in the selec- 
tion of books both 
for ourselves and 
others—it must be 
borne in mind that 
wit and humor are 
more verbal 
play, more than any 
pyrotechnics of 
language; that they 
contain qualities of 
the head and heart, 
have educative 
power and moral 
significance, And we 


must beware of the a 
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curtailing the possibilities of the sub- 
ject; doing justice neither to the lit- 
erature of humor nor to our friends, 
as we place at their plate an inscribed 
copy of Breaking Into Society. There 
is much good Americanism in such a 
beok, genuinely wholesome teaching 
along with the fun; but the manner 
of conveying it is not the only way 
nor in the best traditions of English 
humor. 

Indeed, knowledge and culture in the 
literature of this class are as necessary 
as in any division of letters, just because 
in humor, one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. Individuals differ, so do 
nations. French humor is one thing 
German another, English yet another; 
the differences between American and 
British here start many stories a-going. 
There is a belief that an American has 
the advantage of his English cousin in 
seizing a point; ordinarily, he sees the 
joke the same day it is told. Be this 
as it may, our native humor has a kind 
of sly, unctuous indirection, a quick 
perception of incongruity, which give it 
a peculiar flavor, Yet for this very rea- 
son, it may be well to get into touch with 
other kinds of fun; to appreciate the 
rhymes of Edward 
Lear, or the grave 
topsy-turvy of Alice 
in Wonderland. 
Would one make a 
mistake, by the way, 
of presenting a ma- 
ture person with 
that classic of the 
nursery? I venture 
to ery No. The 
fine French wit with 
its intellectual ap- 
peal, the broad gen- 
ial satire of the 
German — _ these 
manifestations of 
the humorous spirit 
remind us to haul 
further afield — to 
include Aris- 
tophanes and Rabe- 
lais, Cervantes 
and Luther, Heine 
and Carlyle and 
Swift—all of them 


mere giggle in lit- et Cie, Paris notable for their 


erature. If perad- 

venture we are so enamored of George 
Ade’s clever handling of the vernacular, 
the currant grotesquerie of speech, 
that it seems the all of fun, we are 


humor, each in its 
kind, and all to be had for the asking 
in a good English version. Such men 
are, of course, much more than humor- 
ists, in the narrow sense, but their 
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The wedding, from Le Veau Gras 


humor may be the more welcome for 
that reason. 

And so, remembering Horace’s asser- 
tion that it is “wise to rave in season,” 
that fooling in its place is a right good 
thing, let us in our humor-books do 
justice to the past as well as present, 
realize how round a term humor is, and 
see to it that it be so served up as to fill 
an hour with wholesome delight, without 
the weariness that follows upon too pro- 
tracted an appeal to our sense of the 
human comedy, our power of mirth. 
Much in little is an excellent motto for 
such literature. And ours is a day of 
special editions and wisely chosen selec- 
tions, so that humor of all kinds may go 
in attractive dress to gladden our friends 
and fill a vacant time with glee. 


On Getting Books for Boys 


By Gardoer C, Tcall 


LL boyhood, girlhood and youth in 
general owes a tremendous debt 
to the Brothers Grimm, to Cer- 

vantes, to LeSage, to Dean Swift, and to 
Defoe, not alone for fairy stories, Don 
Quixote, Gil Blas, Gulliver, or Robin- 
son Crusoe, but to the emancipation 
from insipidity which they proclaimed 
by example in the realm of bookland. 
Arabian Nights has ever made bearable 
the annual gifts of copies of Pilgrim’s 
Progress with which my great-aunt con- 
spires to enliven the Christmas of her 
younger great-nephews, and there is not 
one of us that has not been taught to be 
polite to the everlasting “Tootsie Books” 
in their interminable series, through a 
timely copy of Tom Brown, or some 
other dear human boylike story, which 


our Uncle Matt would slip into Aunt 
Jane’s monotonous Christmas parcel. 
Clothes are said to make the man, 
but an equal fallacy insinuates that 
short trousers constitute the boy. Quite 
to the contrary: boys are really individ- 
uals and cannot be grouped by creation 
under A or B. Therefore if you are in- 
tending to give a boy a book, first know 
your boy, and then apply the book. Of 
course there are happy exceptions and 
accidental occurrences wherein a distant 
but intuitive relative sends a nature- 
loving boy a book on birds or animals, 
a studious boy an historical story, an 
ingenious boy a book on the making of 
things, an impulsive boy a book on 
travels, and any boy a book chuck full of 
good, interesting pictures, but such ex- 
ceptions and occurrences have a trait in 
common with the remains of the Dodo 
Bird. You can make a boy bring in 
wood, but you can’t make him read a 
book into which he feels his presence 
has been wheedled, nor can you expect 
him to jump like a silly trout at the 
fly of the unimaginative. I have known 
God-fearing parents who hesitate to let 
their sons go Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea with Jules Verne, and 
whose same sons were only supplied with 
printed descriptions of the actual or evi- 
dent. There is a vast difference between 
the untruthful and the impossible, al- 
though there are many who seem to 
think that the prosaic only in literature 
is conducive to manly development. Let 
everyone who stands on the brink of 
giving a boy a book pause before the 
responsibility; I say pause advisedly, 
instead of hesitate, since no exhibition 
of wisdom from Solomon’s time to this 
has exceeded this wisdom of giving 
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the right boy the right book at the right 
time. 

You are careful in the companionship 
your sons keep, and if it is true that 
books are more than friends, be quite 
as careful in throwing them into proper 
literary company, that is, into the com- 
pany which will refresh their youth, 
stimulate their energies, raise their 
ideals to loftier elevations, develop their 
faculties, discover their abilities, and 
clothe their life in happiness; for by 
proper associates we mean helpful ones; 
they need not be prudes nor “sissies,” 
the mournful nor the cheerless, the over- 
righteous nor the underhuman, but just 
the helpful, wholesome sort with souls 
and sympathies. When your boy is rest- 
less you may assume that it is because 
he has nothing to do which he likes to 
do. Perhaps he does not like to read, 
but he will like to do some of the inter- 
esting things he finds in books; through 
his search for them he will come to 
find companionship in letters. It is a 
regrettable fact that trashy dime novels 
of the harmful sort are interesting 
and entertaining, if they weren’t boys 
wouldn’t read them. But the world is 
just as full of good books that are as 
interesting and entertaining, and never 
yet has any boy refused the good inter- 
esting book for the poor entertaining 
book. 

It almost seems to me that instead of 
scolding our boys for their supposed pre- 
dilection for sensational books, we should 
lecture their elders tremendously for con- 
tinually propagating the sin of omitting 
to give them proper books. If I insti- 
tuted a new code I should make the 
penalty of insufficient books in the 
nursery equal to an enforced energy 
aboard a government galley. How 
often human vanity enthrones itself 
within the plush covers of the family 
album whilst its youthful progeny has 
to content itself with hours between 
yellow covers! Everyone is not book- 
ish, but everyone should cultivate 
the friendships to be found in the 
hand of literature. Because a man 
has few books is sufficient reason to 
me that he should provide many for 
his sons. And let these gifts, whether 
from the scholarly or from the un- 
bookish, be so earefully and sensibly 
chosen that they will bring joy to the 
young minds in whose fertile gardens 
their delights are destined to blossom. 

Our bookshops are very treasure- 
troves if one will but take the trouble 
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to search through them carefully and 
intelligently. Don’t leave it all to a 
tired clerk, but take upon yourself the 
burden of selection. Above all, do not 
begrudge the boy a well-made and a 
well-printed book, nor confine its extent 
to a single volume. It seldom occurs 
to a fond parent that single volumes are 
not half so stimulating as the gift of a 
sequel thrown in. There is nothing so 
harrowing as the being made to wait 
three successive Christmases until some 
Uncle Henry has delivered over to the 
keeping of your patient but yearning 
intelligence the remaining volumes of 
the series with which he has started you 
on your literary itinerary. 


Books for Young Women 


By Elia W. Peattie 
REQUEST has been made for a 


list of one hundred books suit- 

able for the reading of a delicate- 
minded yet mentally-acquisitive young 
woman of from seventeen to twenty-one 
years of age. In endeavoring to meet- 
this request the compiler of the following 
list has kept in mind the fact that life’s 
significant facts cannot be concealed but 
must be offered with a religious and 
historical spirit, so to spesk, and that 
they will then be accepted with dignity 
and true understanding by the simple 
and lovely mind of a well-born and well- 
tutored woman. For this reason The 
Idyls of the King has been retained; its 
deep frankness being offset by its beauty 
and fundamental morality, and by the 
fact that it is possible to approach the 
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literature of the English tongue without 
being first acquainted with this romantic 
spring of its chivalrous poetry. 

A woman without patriotism and a 
knowledge of the struggles and triumphs, 
the privileges and sorrows of her country 
cannot be a true citizen, and for this 
reason the great human documents of 
Edward Everett Hale, Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Jacob A. Riis have been 
added, these books being the records of 
three distinguished and victorious Amer- 
icans who have, by widely divergent 
paths, attained to the same goal. They 
are easy books to read, for they are filled 
with human interest. The language is 
simple and tone utterly sincere. They 
are undoubtedly the significant books of 
the decade as far as America is con- 
cerned, and they offset the prettiness and 
trivial charms of many of the other vol- 
umes which are suggested because they 
while away, happily, hours of leisure. 


It is hoped that this group of books 
placed on the shelves of a young woman 
in an understanding of literary value, 
style and tendency. The temptation to 
has been avoided for obvious reasons. 
A list of one hundred books 
Cuchulain Lady Gregory 
(Retold) Ferris Greenslet 
The Nibelungen Lied A. G. Roster-Barham 
The Story of Ab Stanley Waterloo 
Ottilie Lilljencranz 
The Fair God Gen Lew Wallace 
Ramona 
Darby O’Gill and the Good People 
Herminie Templeton 
American Anthology Edited by Stedman 
Victorian Anthology Edited by Stedman 
Songs of Nature Edited by Burroughs 
Roof and Meadow Dallas Lare Sharp 
Birdcraft Mabel Osgood Wright 
That Lass o’ Lowry’s Mrs Hodgson Burnett 
Mabel O. Wright 
The Brook Book Mary Rogers Miller 
Along Four-Footed Trails 
Ways of the Six-Footed Anna B. Coms ock 
The Heart of the Ancient Wood 
Stewart E. White 
The Dog of Flanders Ouida 
Loveliness 
Rab and His Friends Dr Brown 
The Golden Age Kenneth 
Anne Constance F. Woolson 
The Court of Boyville William Allen White 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm : 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Walda 
R. L. Stevenson 
The Fortunes of Fifi Molly Elliot Seawell 
L’Abbe Constantin Hale 


of taste and imagination, may aid her 
select several volumes from one author 
Title Author 
dyls of the King Tennyson 
The Thrall of Lief the Lucky 
Helen H. Jackson 
Nights with Uncle Remus Joel C. Harris 
Golden Treasury Edited by Palgrave 
A Watcher in the Woods Dallas Lare Sharp 
Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts 
Ruth A. Cooke 
Cc. G. Roberts 
The Silent Places 
Elizabeth S. Phelps-Ward 
Graham 
A Bachelor Maid Mrs Burton Harrison 
The Blue Flower Henry Van Dyke 
Mary H. Kinkaid 
Will o’ the Mill 
alevy 
The Brushwood Boy Rudyard Kipling 
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Title Author 
Lorna Doone Blackmore 
Chanticleer Violette Hall 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 

John Fox, Jr 
Hamlin Garland 


Hesper 
Myrtle Reed 


Lavender and Old Lace 
The Portion of Labor Mary E. Wilkins 
My Friend Prospero Henry Harland 
rs Tree Laura E. Richards 
The Wind Flower Caroline A. Mason 
Goodbye, Proud World Ellen Olney Kirk 
The Day Before Yesterday Sara A. Shafer 
Sally of Missouri Ruth E. Young 
Napoleon Jackson Ruth McEnery Stuart 
That Sweet Enemy Kate Tynan 
Tales of a_ Cloister Elizabeth Jordan 
Monsieur Beaucaire Booth Tarkington 
Mrs Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
Alice Hegan Rice 
G. W. Curtis 
Mary Manning 
Edith Wharton 
George Sand 
Felix Holt George Eliot 
David Copperfield Charles Dickens 
The Luck of Roaring Camp Bret Harte 
Their Wedding Journey W. D. Howells 
The Lady of the Aroostook W. D. Howells 
The Portrait of a Lady Henry James 
Pride and Prejudice Jane Austen 
Castle Rackrent Maria Edgeworth 
Cranford Mrs Gaskill 
Ships That Pass in the Night 
Beatrice Harraden 
The Queen’s Twin Sara Orne Jewett 
Van_ Bibber Richard Harding Davis 
A Kentucky Cardinal James Lane Allen 
Meh Lady y omas Nelson Page 
The Story of the Glittering Plain 
William Morri 
The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal = 
Clara E. Langhlin 
Dreamthorp Alexander Smith 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow Irving 
The House of the Seven Gables Hawthorne 
The Road to Ridgeby’s Frank Harris 
Little Flowers of St Francis 
The Angel in the House Coventry Patmore 
The Child in the House Walter Pater 
The Vision of Sir Launfal Lowell 
Virginibus Puerisque R. L. Stevenson 
Enchanted Islands- T. W. Higginson 
Little Rivers - Henry Van Dyke 
Home Thoughts (1st and 2d series) 
Mrs James Farley Cox 
The Newcomes hackeray 
Letters to a Daughter Helen E. Starrett 
The Roll Call of Westminster Abbey 
Mrs A. Murray Smith 
Cathedral Days Anna B. Dodd 
Happy England Helen Allington 
Paris Esther Singleton 
Life and Letters of Louisa M. Alcott 
Edited by Ednah D. Cheney 
Autobiography and Letters of Margaret 
O. W. Oliphant 
History of My Life Helen Keller 
Edward E. Hale 


Longfellow’s Complete Poems 
Memories of a Century 

The Making of an American Jacob A. Riis 
Up from Slavery Booker T. Washington 


Prue and I 

Judith of the Plains 
Sanctuary 

Fadette 
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Light and Gloom 


By Eugene C. Dolson 


As up the eastern sky the sun rode forth, 
In joy I wished it might be always 
day ; 
But in my soul a sweet voice seemed to 
say, 
“The sun is ever shining; ‘tis the earth 
That turns her face away.” 
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N regard to the most important con- 

sideration of all, the homebuilder 
must rely entirely upon herself: she 
can, in the nature of things, obtain no 
help from the architect. Build your 
house for your family, not fur someone 
else’s family, or for the family consid- 
ered abstractly as a part of society. 

Before you begin to plan your house, 
you must get outside your family and 
study it. Are its members gregarious 
or not? Are their friends held in com- 
mon, or has each member his own? 
There are many such questions to which 
you must get a definite answer? The 
biggest problems of social life concern 
themselves with the arrangement of 
our houses. 

In the first place, what are your 
daughters like, and what do you wish 
them to be like? Are they deep or 
shallow, earnest or frivolous? Are they 
for crowds or tete-a-tetes? Have they 
the faculty of getting into close touch 
with their fellow creatures or do 
they “miss connections”? Personally, I 
should wish my daughters to have 
friends of their own, close personal 
friends; it is only by such relations that 
one achieves that most alluring of all 
qualities, humanness. People without 
the power of making such friendships 
always lack something on the earthy 
side: they are never warm, satisfying— 
in a word—human. I should wish my 
daughters to be at liberty to see these 
friends in a comfortable, easy way. 
I do not see how such relations can 
flourish on gilt Louis XV chairs in a 
stiff reception room opening with a 
draped archway into a hall through 
which everyone is passing. 

Considering the daughters 


From babyhood my daughters should 
be prepared for a young womanhood 
without any but nominal chaperonage. 
3efore their babyhood was over, I am 
sure I should discover whether they 
were to be trusted, and, once satisfied, 


IlII—The House in Relation to the Individual 


I should give them every opportunity 
to lead their individual lives. I should 
wish them to be themselves, not copies 
of myself. 

I do not know which is the worse 
alternative, that parents should be 
pushed into whe background, that they 
should be bauished to the dining room, 
to stiff chairs and high lights; or that 
daughters should be forced to receive 
their friends in a common family sitting 
room. I should feel that 1 had deprived 
my daughters of one of the dearest 
delights of youth, that I had taken from 
them one of the most valuable sources 
of education. Parents are often po3i- 
tively cruel in this matter; sometimes 
because of their limited perceptions, 
sometimes because they have forgotten 
their own youth—if they ever were 
young, as one doubts with some parents. 
One often sees kindly but obtuse par- 
ents sitting up and entertaining their 
daughter’s friend, when both the daugh- 
ter and the friend are sitting on the 
edge of their chairs quivering with 
impatience. 

To some parents this desire to be 
alone means something reprehensible. 
Of course it may; but in many cases it 
is the most innocent of pleasures, the 
delight lying wholly in the exchange 
of long, long thoughts; in an inward, 
unrevealed excitsment at approaching 
big forces imperfectly understood; at 
straying over the border of childhood 
into the world of men and women. 
Often the most definite sensation the 
girl is experiencing is wondering awe 
that she is at last a real young lady 
and talking as such with a real young 
man. She cannot pinch herself into 
realizing that the miracle has actually 
happened, and, figuratively speaking, 
expects momentarily her long tailed 
gown to shrink to the calves of her legs, 
her twist of hair to slide down into a 
pigtail. 


The same parents who have no under- 
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standing of the possibilities, the inno- 
cent possibilities, in the relations of 
girls and young men, have no knowledge 
of the educating influence of such 
relations. A woman is always incom- 
plete who has not come into close touch 
with men on the mental side; there are 
always forces and facts that she never 
grasps; she lacks a certain sort of per- 
sonal importance; one misses in her the 
self-confidence that comes from the con- 
sciousness of being able to swing an 
interview or a relation with a man. 

If marriages are to be successful, it 
is absolutely necessary that a girl should 
have a chance to know men well before- 
hand—not only the particular man she 
marries, but others, also, that she may 
have the means of comparing, that she 
may have standards by which to judge. 

Then, too, if a girl is to be the wise 
mother of sons, she must have wide 
knowledge of men. Otherwise, in her 
ignorance, she will show herself shocked 
at a critical moment and forfeit what 
should be her most precious possession, 
her son’s confidence. If women would 
only truly realize—they talk enough 
about it—that to keep this is the all- 
important matter, that the laying down 
of some minor moral law shrinks into 
insignificance beside it, there would be 
fewer tragedies; but to have come to 
such a realization, a woman must have 
had opportunities to know men as they 
really are, not as in the protection of an 
enswathing family, she has dreamed 
them to be. 

It is a marvel how girls in some fami- 
lies ever achieve the necessary moment of 
privacy needful for the actual act of 
getting engaged, so swallowed up are 
they in family life. One suspects their 
engagements to be haphazard proposi- 
tions, based on that shallow and inade- 
quate foundation, a reasonless personal 
attraction. 

Room for friendships 

There is no art that requires more 
practice than that of getting into touch 
with men’s minds; and often the finer, 
the more truly feminine a woman is, the 
longer it takes her to become proficient. 
Sometimes this power comes to women, 
often from lack of opportunity, only 
when they have passed their youth, a 
great pity—though I suppose it is bet- 
ter they should have it then than not at 
all. Nevertheless, I have seen women 
pass unhappy youths in fruitless longing 
for this very thing and attain it only 
when the desire is no longer important, 
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when they have learned to satisfy their 
restlessness with impersonal pursuits, to 
actually prefer solitude to companion- 
ship. 

One feels constantly a strong desire 
to promote intercourse between men and 
women on the intellectual side in every 
possible way—the more as one grows in 
realization of the gulf between them. 
How few men and women past their 
youth have anything in common, It 
would become a Quaker meeting, with 
the men on one side, the women on the 
other. It seems sometimes as if the 
average man and woman but had one 
mutual interest. I am afraid it is hope- 
less to expect men to take part in our 
feminine pursuits, so, apparently, the 
only way out is for us to interest our- 
selves in theirs—and a very good thing 
it would be for us if we did! A healthy 
interest in bigger things than our own 
personal concerns would do much to take 
from us the well-deserved reproach of 
small-mindedness. 

There is another reason for con- 
demning the common family sitting 
room as an exclusive institution. It is 
poor economy that the time of all the 
family should be taken up by every vis- 
itor. Banish the superstition from your 
mind that it is any more the duty of 
your daughters than of your sons to 
see everyone that comes to the house. 
Individual life must not be sacrificed to 
the common life. This necessitates the 
providing of warm, well-lighted, com- 
fortable places in which this individual 
life may be carried on. By this I do 
not mean that every daughter should 
have her own sitting room; no, indeed! 
It is not ef people that can afford such 
luxuries that we are thinking. I mcan 
that in building, warmth, light and 
seclusion must be made primary objects. 
In most houses it is bad planning rather 
than economy that makes so large a 
part of them unavailable except as pass- 
ages, berths and dressing rooms. 

There has beea so general an awak- 
ening to the aesirability of separate 
rooms that there is no need to dwell on 
this point. A room to a person is now 
the usual rule for people of refinement. 

Tobacco smoke 

Many women have an entirely false 
sense of proportion in regard to the 
things that matter in a home. Take the 
question of smoking and smoking rooms. 
A woman told me the other day, with 
an air of virtuous complacency and self- 
approbation, that she never let her hus- 
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band smoke in the house, that her three 
little girls (this with great pride) 
shunned their father like a person with 
the plague when they chanced to come 
across him indulging in the filthy and 
pernicious habit in the seclusion of the 
back yard. Her husband, by the way, is 
the most temperate of men in smoking 
as well as everything else. If the ques- 
tion were put fairly to this woman, 
whether it were worse that her house 
should smell of tobacco or that her hus- 
band should be alienated, I wonder how 
she would answer it. No doubt by beg- 
ging the question and denying the 
alienation. Here is what might be 
ealled the common sense method of 
dealing with the question: 

If tobacco smoke is offensive to you, 
first ask yourself if it actually does your 
husband harm. Does he smoke enough 
to injure his health or more than he 
ean afford? If you have to answer no, 
your duty is plain. Overcome your 
repugnance. Men do this constantly, for 
many of them start with a violent dis- 
taste which their lives force them to 
conquer. Except for the most weighty 
reasons, you have no right to deprive 
him of an indulgence that is doing him 
no positive harm. The case is different, 
however, if you feel in you the call of a 
mission, if your conviction of the evil 
of smoking is so overpowering that you 
must bear witness to it in your acts: 
if you really feel that no sacrifice to the 
cause, not even that of the happiness 
of your home, is too great. Otherwise, 
clear your mind of the _ prejudice 
that there is any moral value in 
smoking or not smoking, just as your 
mother, it may be, had to learn that 
cards are not in themselves of the devil’s 
manufacture. Smoking properly belongs 
in another category, the physical cate- 
gory, that contains also exercise and 
eating. 

If, on the other hand, you decide that 
smoking is doing him more or less harm, 
this decision opens up another question: 
Can you, considering his character and 
your own influence, persuade him to give 
it up? If you think you ean, your 
course is simple. If you honestly know 
in your heart that you cannot, here again 
it is your duty to hold your tongue and 
make the best of it. If your husband 
will smoke, it is better for every reason, 
health ineluded, that he smoke at home 
than at a club or some less desirable 
place where smoking may lead to all the 
evils it is supposed to carry in its wake. 
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And here we come at last to our goal— 
the smoking room. 

Where shall he be allowed to smoke? 
In a basement billiard room, in a cheer- 
less cubbyhole of a smoking room? But 
smoking is a sociable occupation. There 
is no time when the mind of a busy 
man is so much at home to his family. 
Do not waste the elementary power of 
such movements. Have a smoking room 
if you like for use when your husband 
has friends; but when he is alone, let 
him smoke wherever he will, regardless 
of curtains and rugs. Sacrifice your 
scruples to your common sense. Better 
yet, let the sacrifice begin at the fur- 
nishings of your house, choosing such as 
will not retain the odor. It is better 
that your husband should be spared a 
grievance against you, that he should 
be made at home in his own house, than 
that you have hangings and curtains, 
But he won’t have a grievance? Then 
he must be a saint on earth, or else, the 
meekest pattern of man since Launcelot 
—taking Sir Hector’s word for it. A 
man must be spineless indeed who can 
be denied an indulgence, not for his own 
good but at his wife’s caprice, and not 
resent it in his heart, no matter how 
skillfully he hide his resentment. 

No men but American husbands would 
ever put up with their status in Ameri- 
ean homes. A _ foreigner would be 
inclined to suspect them of being pen- 
sioners on their wives’ bounty, so little 
are their convenience or their tastes con- 
sidered. This is all wrong. A house 
should be built for the man of the family 
as well as the woman. 

The children’s share of the house 

It should also be built for the children. 
The fittings and furnishings should 
never be so fine or so perishable that 
they have to be denied legitimate free- 
dom. There are many houses where 
the children are in strait-jackets from 
the time they get up in the morning 
until they go to bed at night. The re- 
spect of our ancestors for their parents, 
if not their affection, seemed to survive 
a system of continual suppression, but 
not so with us. I never knew a child 
whose life was a constant succession of 
unjustified “dont’s,”’ who, in after life, 
either respected or loved his parents. 
Independence is in our blood and we 
don’t stand thwarting that does not 
appeal to our mature, if not to our child- 
ish reason. 

I know a woman who has alienated a 
large family by the restrictive process 
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on which she brought them up. She was 
a woman who loved quiet not wisely, 
whose sense of proportion was so little 
true that she placed her house before 
her family. The children, now they are 
grown, are good children to her in a way, 
in the way of duty; but of love they give 
her not one atom. I often wonder if 
she does not crave it in her lonely old 
heart, which her house has ceased to 
fill. Perhaps she would sometimes be 
glad these days to hear the sound of 
footsteps on the stairs and would wel- 
come the marks of dirty little fingers 
on her shining white paint. 

There is another, a more concrete way, 
in which children should be considered 
in building. Build their rooms so that 
a nicety of personal habits may be easily 
possible. Children are such lazy little 
things that cleanliness must be made 
easy for them. Many women keep their 
children exquisitely clean in early child- 
hood, and then, strangely enough, seem 
oblivious of the one or two baths a week 
regime into which they slip as soon as 
they begin to care for themselves. Per- 
sonal exquisiteness is such a delight and 
the absence of it such a cross that it is 
worth making great sacrifices in the orna- 
mentation of your house to start your 
children on the right path. Until the 
habit is formed, children will not be 
clean if it involves great inconvenience 
and trouble. They will not bathe fre- 
quently if bathrooms are unwarmed, if 
the supply of warm water is inadequate, 
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or if there is any difficulty at getting a 
turn at the bathtub. 

It is hard to draw the line between 
considering certain things, such as quiet 
and sunshine, necessities, and taking 
them too seriously. The poor Carlyles 
lying awake shuddering at a cock’s crow 
are the eternal warning. One cannot take 
these considerations too seriously when 
one is the act of building; but once the 
deed is done, the homebuilder who is not 
merely the housekeeper, must shut her 
eyes and her ears. It is better that your 
house should have all the discomforts 
and inconveniences than that you should 
fret yourself over them. So, when I say 
that a house must have this, that or the 
other thing, I add a statute of limita- 
tions. There are certain things that are 
necessaries if the lack of them proceeds 
from carelessness or ignorance. Nothing 
is necessary that cannot be procured 
without a sacrifice of something that is 
worth more. There are people who, after 
building, have spoiled years of their 
lives in fruitless regrets that they did 
not do it differently; and grievances 
against one’s architects are as soul-dead- 
ening an absorption as grievances against 
one’s servants. 

When you build, give your whole mind 
to it, make impossible the after reproach 
of carelessness; then if, in your igno- 
rance you make mistakes, and you surely 
will, accept them as you would, or should, 
any other consequences of your limita- 
tions. 


(The End) 


In Motherland 


By Alice Crary 


In Motherland, at Christmastide, 
That’s where I fain would be. 
At that dear seat of blessing 
Where God appointed me. 
To look into my mother’s eyes 
And see the holy star, 
Which leads my soul to love-lit goal 
Where God’s best bounties are. 


In Motherland, at Christmastide, 
That’s where ’tis best to be. 

The safest place of refuge 
From care and loss to flee. 

To feel again the fond embrace, 
And find the high increase 

Of heaven’s grace in that dear face 
Which tells of love and peace. 


In Motherland, at Christmastide, 
Life’s highest throne is set— 
There’s naught to fear, for Peace is here 
To place Love’s coronet. 
In Motherland, at Christmastide, 
While angels thronging come, 
The pure in heart may see, in part, 
The God who gave us Home. 
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The Song of the Magi 


By Edwin Markham 
Author of The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem, . . . behold, there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem. ... And, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, til] it 
came and stood over where the young child was, .. . And being warned of God in a 
dream... they departed into their own country another way.—St TIHEW. 


With a burning in our spirits, with a lifting of our hands, 

We have threaded fallen kingdoms, long forgotten in the sands— 
Dead kingdoms where the thistles crowd to guard the empty thrones, 
Where lone owls hoot their loud disdain among the scattered stones. 
We passed the ghost of Nineveh upon the windy waste, 

Where once the Angel of the Sword the paths of Eden paced. 

We trod on crumbled Babylon, where once on towered hight 

Her winged lions watched away the lone Assyrian night. 


Out of the hush of the holy East, out of the night of old 

We seek the One the keepers of the sacred fire foretold. 

Long centuries the wise have watched upon a peak afar, 

Twelve Magi keeping vigil for the rising of the star. 

Long ages they have waited for the herald of the birth, 

The great hour when a Child should come to poise the shaken earth, 


We come commanded by a star and sent by dream we go, 

Yet of this hour hereafter all the worlds and heavens shall know. 
This is the One we worship in the splendor of the fire; 

He is the dream of every heart, he is the world’s desire. 

The prophet watchers cried of him with vision-lighted eyes: 
They saw his scepter hush the earth and lean against the skies, 


Twas he the Vedic poets sang in ages that are gone, 

The fair young God they knelt to in the brightness of the dawn 
This is the Golden Child that rose, when worlds began to be, 
And floated in the lotus flower upon the mother sea. 

This is the Child of Mystery drawn down to earthly years, 

To bear the common burden and to taste of mortal tears. 


His word shall be a sword to smite the traitors on their thrones, 
Till where the kingdoms stand in pride shall be a place of stones, 
He comes to show us how to love and how to bear our grief— 
To make the barren bough of life start trembling into leaf— 
To tell the wondrous news to men that they belong to One 
Whose whisper is the living wind, whose shadow is the sun. 
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Nerves I Have Known 


By Jane Layng 


Y first acquaintance with “nerves” 
dates back to a time when the 
bloom and vigor of girlhood 

removed me far from any knowledge of 
them in my personal experience. I knew 
a family of girls whose father had wealth 
and could provide a spacious, beautiful 
home for them, with all other comforts 
and pleasures. There were half a dozen 
young women in the family, and a visit 
to their home was certain to find one or 
several of them at full length on the 
couches, of which there was one at least 
in every one of their numerous living 
rooms. 

I remember well my fine scorn of their 
languid, useless ways, arguing within 
myself that if they had as much to 
occupy their attention and time as I had 
they would have nothing the matter 
with them. Their grandmother, as good 
a woman as ever lived, was evidently 
of the same opinion. With unwonted 


emphasis, for her, she always declared: 
“What they need is to be put to work.” 
Her old-fashioned pronunciation of the 


word “put,” to rhyme with “but,” seemed 
to lend force to her spoken opinion. Of 
“work” they had little or none, having 
only the trivial occupation which a life 
of leisure gives. Perhaps they did need 
only “to be ‘put’? to work.” Some people 
require no more for their physical up- 
lifting. I was very certain, in the days 
of my youth, that it was work they 
needed. 

In later years, when too much exer- 
tion placed me as much on my couch 
as they, with no exertion at all, had 
been on theirs, and when I must 
endure the tacit criticism of the vigor- 
ous, to the effect that all I needed was to 
exert myself and to have something to 
occupy me, I found myself thinking 
more leniently of those wealthy girls 
who were always more or less “pros- 
trated” in the days of their youth. 

Perhaps the good grandmother was 
right, after all; yet who shall say with 
certainty? Their case and mine were 
far from parallel; yet who shall say 
how much of inborn weakness may have 
made their lot inevitable? At this day 
I still think they would have been better 
for some spur to action, but I hold my 
opinion now with less certainty of its 
infallibility. 


In connection with that family of 
girls who were always “tired” and idling, 
I recall that their uncommonly fine and 
unfailing appetite at meal times was one 
of the grounds upon which I based my 
scorn of their lack of ambition. In 
later years, when obliged to betake my- 
self much of the time to my own couch, 
I had cause for chagrin, but also always 
cause for thankfulness, that the same 
uncommonly fine appetite which had 
characterized their languid days attended 
me in my own time of nervous exhaus- 
tion. I have since observed that this 
is very frequently the way of nature 
with those who suffer from extreme ex- 
haustion, and I, in at least one instance, 
learned that this seemingly abnormal 
appetite could be utilized, together with 
much exercise in the open air, to effect 
a real cure. In all cases I am persuaded 
that it is nature’s way of making an 
effort to repair lost force and a necessary 
way of supplying enough daily sustain- 
ing for people who have no nerve force 
to draw upon. I notice that people who 
have their nerve force and strength in- 
tact usually require much less food and 
nourishment than those who are de- 
pleted; and from observation of many 
eases I conclude that people whose 
powers are intact are like people with 
capital to live on and who have no 
pressing need of much daily income, 
while those exhausted and depleted are 
like bankrupts, who, if they live at all, 
must take in extra means day by day. 
The principle is the same in the finan- 
cial as in the physical circumstances. 
In one case the man has money and 
needs no daily income, or he is bank- 
rupt and must have his regular salary. 
In the other case the man’s physical 
powers are unimpaired, and a_ fair 
amount of additional food will perhaps 
tide him over each day, or he is bank- 
rupt of nerve force and must take in a 
full income of nourishment, day by day, 
or else perish utterly or live in greater 
misery. 

My second most vivid recollection of 
persons battling with nerves was a 
mother of a large family of children. 
None too strong at best, she worked 
unflaggingly to keep them clothed and 
fed and in school. All that patient, 
loving effort and care could do for any 
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family she bestowed on hers. Hers were 
the willing feet that ran to get the 
thing forgotten at the last moment when 
half a dozen children hurried off to school 
so as not to be late for the morning roll 
eall, The distance to school was long and 
she must prepare an early breakfast, 
“put up” dinners for six hungry chil- 
dren’s noon meal at school; and she 
must see that all the six were properly 
dressed, and, if it was cold weather, prop- 
erly wrapped for a long, cold ride to 
school, This was but a small part of 
her daily tasks, in which, when the chil- 
dren were safely off, washing, ironing, 
baking, churning and sewing were a few 
of the elements. All this for many 
years, which brought also heavy sorrows: 
and then the willing hands and willing 
feet grew suddenly unable to perform 
their wonted services of love. 

Then in that home also a couch was 
brought into daily use, and one whose 
whole thought and care had been for 
others must lie there the greater part 
of her time. All that physicians could 
devise, all that grateful, devoted children 
(some of them capable of a self-denial 
equal to her own) could do, did no more 
than ameliorate her condition through 
the long, tired years which the mother 
spent mostly on her couch. A walk or 
a drive, a visit to some relative now and 
then, such were the achievements that 
remained to her through the years of 
exhaustion which followed overexertion. 
No one of her family ever thought she 
“gave up” or “did not exert herself 
enough” in those prostrated years. They 
knew the spirit in their mother too well 
to make that mistake. Such exertion as 
she could make she gladly did, but it 
availed little or nothing in the end. And 
even in her case there were those who, 
knowing the burdens of work she had 
so long and patiently carried and the 
weight of unspeakable griefs she had 
so long and uncomplainingly borne, 
sometimes said: “She needs to make an 
effort.” But to the credit of humanity 
be it said there were not many who 
spoke thus. 

The instances just cited are of simple 
physical exhaustion, in which all of the 
symptoms, however unpleasant, were of 
nervous origin of the physical sort. Far 
less would be the measure of suffering 
and the agony in the world and far 
easier the course of treatment if all nerv- 
ous exhaustion was of the more purely 
physieal sort. When the most acute 
nervous and mental distress and disorder 
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make their presence felt, entirely differ- 
ent classes of patients are before us for 
consideration. Hysteria, melancholia, 
loss of mental and self control, extreme 
nervous disturbance, mental suffering, 
insomnia. These are some of the more 
extreme conditions which make careful 
classification and individual treatment 
and study a necessity. 

I have an elderly friend, of some 
sixty observant summers, who has not 
seen the different classes of the nervous 
without realizing the difference in tem- 
perament and character which they im- 
ply and the difference in treatment 
which they invite and need. I was 
spending a few weeks in her summer 
home in the mountains, where, after a 
thoughtful survey of my powers and 
habits, she came to the conclusion that 
the suffering I had to bear in nervous 
ways was very actual and great and 
that I deserved her utmost consideration 
and care. My uncomplaining nature 
helped her to this conclusion. I was 
weary always, and any overexertion, a 
walk too long, a visit too long, a ride too 
long, or a night deprived of the accus- 
tomed hours of sleep, exhausted me to 
a point where I could not be up at all. 
Ordinarily I could be up a part of each 
day, walk a reasonable amount, read 
some, or visit with congenial people. It 
was uncongenial people who sapped my 
strength most seriously: she came also 
to know this and to understand that 
it was because of no fault or will of 
mine, 

Over all my difficulties she helped me 
as best she could. She did not flout the 
real troubles and so render them the 
greater. She set about to effect a cure 
as far as might be, by means of fresh 
air and food and needed rest, She ar- 
ranged a couch with pillows on one of 
her broad porches where, when I did not 
feel like sitting out, I could lie; and 
where, if it was too cool to be in a 
hammock (as it frequently is in late 
summer) I could lie well covered up. 
There, or in her hammock suspended on 
another part of her porch, I spent most 
of the summer evenings and part of the 
days. If I had been talking with her a 
great deal (and we frequently chatted 
hours together, having many interests 
in common) she left me to rest quietly 
a long time on the porch-couch or in 
the hammock. For change from these, 
when I was not walking or chatting with 
her or some other “easy” person, there 
was my own pretty blue chamber up- 
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stairs where a comfortable bed gave 
further repose. 

One of her wise suggestions was that 
no lamp should be used in my sleeping 
room during the evening; that if I chose 
to sew or read let it be in some other 
lamp-lit room, reserving mine for sleep- 
ing in pure air. At bedtime a candle 
in an old-fashioned candlestick, used 
while preparing for bed, made little 
inroad into my supply of oxygen for 
the night. Much water, much milk, 
much fruit, and much cream were among 
the things she rightly held for. Merry 
conversations at meals (we had our 
meals alone together and we were both 
skilled in telling good stories) and all 
the well prepared food that could pos- 
sibly be taken by me, were among the 
curative agencies. When I had eaten 
what seemed a remarkable amount at 
each meal she urged more and I accord- 
ingly ate more. Excellent, wholesome 
food with an abundance and variety of 
late summer’s fruit did steady repairing. 

Someone to be interested, to 
encouraging, and to urge one to fuller 
appetite and more perfect testing of the 
powers of outdoor air, is what one needs 
in periods of exhaustion that I had there. 
My friend urged eating between meals 


and at bedtime also (keeping a tempting 
tray of fruit and a pitcher of milk or 
cream ever near at hand), but at that 
time I found it better to eat only at 
mealtimes, since by so doing I avoided 


indigestion. I have, at other periods of 
stronger digestion, found the food be- 
tween meals (raw eggs, fruit and milk) 
a great help as she then insisted. Every- 
one must know his own powers best, how- 
ever, under different circumstances. 

Many pleasant walks we had, too, and 
I returned to the city from my friend’s 
country house far from well, yet better 
than I had been for years. Her method 
of cure for nerves like mine, worn and 
thin and needing upbuilding, was, I am 
certain, the very best that could pos- 
sibly be given. It is indeed the method 
counseled by several of the greatest nerve 
specialists in America whose advice I 
have from time to time had occasion 
to seek. The food and fresh air cure 
will usually do much; but when a 
friend, sympathetie and understanding, 
is sufficiently interested to help admin- 
ister it, the chances for improvement are 
of course greatly hightened. 

As tribute to my friend’s appreciation 
of the difference between nervous persons 
and conditions, I append the experience 
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of another guest of hers from the city, 
who chanced to be in that same country 
house when I was and who chanced also 
to be nervously out of order. My friend 
knew her of o!d in the city and she pro- 
ceeded to give her the very opposite treat- 
ment from what she gave me “Mrs 
X— is hyppy,” she said to me; and by 
this she means to class Mrs X— as hyp- 
ochondriacal. Mrs X— was a woman 
who inflicted her every feeling and symp- 
tom upon those around her. Otherwise 
a bright and interesting woman, she 
made her own feelings—bad feelings of 
course—over and over the chief topic of 
conversation, unless she was “switched 
off” by someone. My friend made it her 
business “to switch Mrs X— off.” She 
allowed her no chance to discuss her 
feelings. If Mrs X— came down to 
breakfast and reported a sleepless night 
my kind friend surprised me by saying 
to her: “Oh, you didn’t lie awake all 
night as you think. You slept very 
well.” If Mrs X— complained that she 
couldn’t eat this or that, “You can eat 
it all right; it won’t hurt you at all,” 
my friend would declare, authoritatively 
and decisively. She simply refused to 
listen or to discuss any ailments with her. 

Had anyone treated me as my friend 
trected Mrs X— I should not have 
remained a day. Had it been impossib!e 
for me to escape such a method, I should 
have relapsed seriously under it. My 
friend had just enough knowledge of 
life to know this. If I reported loss of 
sleep, she knew the loss was real and not 
conjured up out of morbid imagining. 
All my symptoms she accepted as actual 
and accorded them ihe respect and con- 
sideration necessary; because she knew 
for one thing that I was the last person 
in the world to inflict reports of my 
feelings upon those around me. 

As evidence of the wisdom of my 
friend’s treatment of her two guests, I 
may add, that at, the end of a fortnight 
Mrs X— had improved as much, through 
her needed snubbings and lecturing, as 
I had through consideration and fuller 
respect. In conclusion it may be said 
that wherever these two classes of nerv- 
ous people appear, the real and the 
“hyppy,” the same wide difference in 
treatment is called for and is beneficial ; 
never forgetting that the nerves of both 
classes need restoring, and, relying upon 
good abundant food, fresh air, exercise, 
and rest, together with suitable and con- 
genial environment to assist nature 
toward a cure. 
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to grace man’s 


The 


illustrated by James Preston 


ITROUGH many gen- 
erations, in many 
lands, the goose has 

ilently suffered under 
nan’s arrogant and fatal 
ove, never honking in 
uublic save on that mem- 
rable night in Rome, 


which 


e all read when we went to school. 


about 


have a vivid picture of it in my 
ind. The birds in their lofty cage, 
ondering together in timid whispers 
iether they should call up the night 
urse and have the light turned on; 
1e guard himself, sleeping, doubtless, 
one the easier because of his late 
ipper of “white gander’s liver stuffed 
it with figs”; the stealthy oncoming of 
he enemy, creepy enough to raise goose 
esh on the bravest; and, finally, that 
ry which rang out in the dark night, 
nd after saving the Eternal City, came 
hundering down the ages and into every 
ar up to the present moment. Allowing 
possible discrepancies in the trans- 
tion from goose tongue to Latin and on 
» us, may not that historic call well 


lave been something like this: 


a up, gallant guard, and get on to 
: game of the guilty Gaul! The goose 
angs high, but the Gaul goes gaily « ona 


‘ wild-goose chase and gets “the goose that 
lays the golden egg! 


Get up!” 

Leaving out of the question those 
uuntless gee se which yearly die “green” 
s table, consider the state of 
1c ones which are allowed to live. Is 


‘ie goose which achieves old age to be 


ngratulated? What is man’s mental 
ititude toward the bird which, escaping 
ie fattening process, grows toward 


toughness with such dignity of bearing, 


ich unimpeachable moral character, 


that the most flippant of tongues would 


sitate to speak of him as a “tough’’? 
veryone with even the tiniest bit of 
ose knowledge is aware of the upright 
id beautiful family life among these 
catures; and yet, does man,—pulling 
long face in the interest of civiliza- 
m and the simple life, babbling loudly 
“being good,’”’—does he, I ask, rejoice, 
id say: 

“Here is a fellow-creature I may well 


emulate! Tere is a 
bird that is a bird! 
Here is virtue that 
comes rather from a 
clean heart and a 
guileless nature than 
from arduous self- 
denial. Let pat- 
tern our lives after 
that of the goose!” 

Does he say that? No, quite the con- 
trary. Man looks with disfavor instead 
of applause upon the faithful gander 
sitting soberly beside his one wife on 
her eggs; and in his greed for pate and 
oil and sofa pillows, introduces into the 
Eden of gooseland the very serpent he 
legislates out of his own garden. 

And can he honestly deny that he takes 
mean advantage of certain known pecu- 
liarities of the goose? Why, it is set 
forth in books for hungry hunters that 
whereas the wild .goose is afraid of a 
man and not afraid of a cow, a man 
may hide behind a cow and thus approach 
near enough to shoot the wariest of geese. 

I frankly admit that it isn’t giving the 
goose a fair chance; and yet, after all, 
I am but human. T belong to the man 
world and not to that of the goose. I 
eall upon Providence to look after 
her own, and we will have done with 
this morbid self-recrimination. Come, 
with conscience free and good red blood 
a-throbbing, let us rejoice in the Christ- 
mas bird. 

A certain man in the humble and un- 
poetic walks of life, when questioned 
as to his experience with geese, said: 
“Oh, miss, I tell you all what I know 
from the alive bird. I herded him when 
I was a little one in the old country yet. 
He runs at red as the bull. But when he 
comes on the table! Such a smell! Such 
an oil! More good butter on the 
bread! No, from that I cannot speak!” 
and in the eyes he turned away there 
was the tragedy of renunciation. Ile 
had given up German when he 
swore allegiance to the stars and stripes. 

Not that is is necessary to forego goose 
because one is American. Geese are 
raised all over the country and can be 
bought at the poultry markets; and all 
of our people who come from across 
the water give him the preference aver 
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chose parasols as a 
weapon” 


turkey, at the same time complaining 
that much of the sweetness of flavor is 
lost in the birds raised here. The flesh is 
white, like the turkey, and very different 
from the dark meat of the duck, and in 
size the goose is half-way between the 
other two birds. 

Of the breeds raised in our country. 
the African goose is perhaps the most 
profitable, giving best and quickest re- 
turns for the least amount of labor; but 
each of the other varieties has points to 
make it popular. The Chinese goose, 
if it lay not the golden egg, at least lays 
so diligently of the normal kind as to 
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be a marvel in the poultry yard, sixty in 
a year being the count of some of their 
best layers. Then there is the Toulouse. 
which gives attention to weight rather 
than eggs, and so successfully that at 
least one pair was exhibited with the 
record of sixty pounds between them. 
For a good, all-round bird, not given to 
stunts in any direction, but easy to 
raise, laying well, and having excellently 
flavored flesh, the Canada goose cannot 
be matched. Nor must we overlook those 
geese of no particular breed, the descend- 
ants of the birds brought over by thie 
early settlers to America, which, if they 
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were sufficiently interested, could prob- 
ably trace their line with less trouble 
ihan some members of the more -aspiring 
world, 

For the goose, be it known, is long- 
lived by nature, frequently passing the 
thirtieth, and even fiftieth, birthday, and 
numbering at least as many centenarians 
2s we can count among ourselves. It 
was stated in 1850, by the son of the man 
who some thirty years before had im- 
ported to New England the first Embden 
geese, that one of the originals was then 
yunning about the poultry yard in fine 
health and vigor, and for nearly all that 


time had not failed to lay from twelve to 
sixteen eggs a year; and there is another 
story of an eighty-year-old goose which, 
sitting patiently on her eggs, was killed 
by a wild beast which had neither rever- 
ence for age nor fear of trouble with his 
dentist. 

A prettier tale is that of the goose, 
bereft of gander and goslizgs, who 
adopted to her lonely heart noi only a 
brood of ducklings but their first foster- 
mother as well, a distracted hen. How 
they talked it out we do not know, but it 
proved to be a calm and happy compact 
and the young ones with the twin moth- 
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ers got the best of care. Never had hen 
such fun before, or such wild adventures ; 
for when the water fetes were on she 
jumped aboard the broad goose back 
and took the air along with the rest of 
the family, without wetting a feather. 

As they increase in years the ganders 
grow more and more quarrelsome. Two 
geese once met on the side of a steep 
hill in a quaint little German village. 
One was American, and having left her 
flock of schoolmates and their teacher 
some distance back, was preparing to run 
down hill regardless of the German geese 
who were coming up and had the right of 
way. But if the foolish maiden made 
a mistake about her rights in the case, 
the old gander in charge of the big 
flock had no doubts as to his wrongs, 
and when the offender was weil within 
the goose lines he made an onslaught so 
fierce and so unexpected that the girl 
was nearly thrown from her feet. In 
her egotism and her fright, she did not 
remember the rule of action in case she 
wished to live and fight another day, and 
instead of forcing a smile and a word of 
regret she stood her ground and chose 
parasols as the weapon. She opened and 
shut hers in the gander’s face, which did 
not act as satisfaction, and then he re- 


fused parasols altogether and decided to 
bite. He bade his womenfolk stand back, 
called brothers and stalwart young sons 
and nephews to fall in behind him, and, 
uttering the war cry of the clan, which 
is a hiss more terrible than that of 
any snake, they approached, half-run- 


ning, half-flying. Then the American 
goose, with a belated gleam of intelli- 
gence and manners, turned and fled down 
hill at her best speed. 

In Germany, the geese are usually sent 
out in care of herds, either a picturesque 
youth, or else the “goose girl,” that one, 
you know, whom the prince always 
chooses to be his queen. The flocks come 
together from the individual yards at 
dawn, and, forming one great company, 
often a thousand strong, go off to graze, 
and returning at dusk drop off, each 
little band into its own home shelter to 
await another day. They are clean birds, 
turning up the nose, if I may so express 
it, at such garbage as the duck delights 
in; and are such earnest vegetarians 
that a field cropped by a flock of geese 
looks like a head over which the razor 
has passed instead of the shears. They are 
tempted from such mild foodstuff only by 
occasional dainties in the way of snails 
and insects, but breeders have found it 
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wise to add a bit of meat to their diet, 
Access to fresh water they absolutely re- 
quire; and those unfortunates who are 
fattened by hand stuffing and who live 
in dark barrels to prevent exercise, will 
sometimes bear all this and then die of 
a broken heart when the daily swim is 
denied them. 

Far be it from me to cast reflections 
on the turkey; his place is beyond debuie 
on this side the ocean. There is an air 
about a turkey ready for the table which 
is at once so noble, so majestic, and -o 
aloof, that we are not conscious of being 
truckled to for our devotions. The tur- 
key remains calm and takes all as a mat- 
ter of course, but the goose does not 
scorn to allure us. The goose is lis 
grand, but more winning. Long betore 
the Christmas bird is ready for the plat- 
ter there issues from the kitchen a rich- 
ness of fragrance, an intoxicating per- 
fume of sage and onions and thyme and 
sweet marjoram, mellowed and blended 
by the wonderful oil of the goose its:If 
into a subtle something which I hesitate 
to call a smell, or even an odor, and 
which I can best describe as an olfactory 
poem, 

And then, when it is done and serve)! 
Words are feeble and ink is pale to eon- 
vey an adequate impression of the Christ- 
mas bird in its place on the table, a row 
of noses round about, all sad that their 
part of the feast is welknigh done, and 
all jealous of the watering mouths whose 
turn is now to come. A turkey is some- 
thing to look forward to with patrictic 
pride again and again, but a goose is 
something to look back on for a lifetime 
and will bring a thrill as long as the 
heart -is warm and the gustatory nerve 
is doing its work. 

The goose is growing in popularity in 
this country, but St Michael’s bird tiuds 
its proper appreciation throughout Ger- 
many, France, England and Ireland. .\t 
Michaelmas, the latter part of September, 
the Briton has his first taste of the sea- 
son’s young goose; but it is at Christ- 
mas that every oven holds its savory 
bird; every woman puts forth her crown- 
ing efforts worthily to prepare the royal 
dish; every man becomes an epicure for 
that one day, be he ever so ascetic the 
other three hundred and sixty-odd; every 
child joins in the feast and the “God 
bless us, every one”; and even the very 
naughtiest knows that no parental heart 
could conceive punishment so dire as 
to cut it off from a share of the Christ- 
mas bird. 
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E have all had our doll days, be it 
said to our credit, the best and 
the worst of us. We cannot 

gainsay the proofs if we would. Even 
those stern ancestors of ours who crossed 
in the good ship Welcome did not scorn 
to bring “Dolly Doose” with them; John 
(Juincy Adams is known to have fondled 
the “White House doll” that has de- 
scended to his grandchildren; the rag 
baby made by Mrs Alexander Hamilton 
is famous; and has not a recent play 
shown us how the son of the First Con- 
sul used doll puppets as his playthings 
to plan out real and terrible battles? 
Every country is famous for some par- 
ticular kind of doll. 

Very likely many of the little stone 
and clay images discovered in Egyptian 
tombs were the do'ls of children who 
lived as long ago as anyone knows about. 
In the early days of Rome the small 
girls had for playthings baked clay dolls, 
or else puppets of rags, stuffed with the 
soft wool from their mothers’ spindles 
and looms. 

The funny doll which the Germans 
now call “butzenmann,” and the French 
“Poussa,” was orginally a dignified 
Buddhist patriarch of the sixth century 
in Japan, by the name of Daruma. He 
was given to fits of profound abstrac- 
tion, so they say, and sat once for nine 
long years without changing his posi- 
tion until both ‘his legs dropped off. 
Thereupon the Japanese deified him, 
and the rest of the nations on the globe 
turned him into a jolly doll who rocks 
to and fro at the slightest touch. The 
“Buddha” in our sketch was discovered 
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in Pennsylvania in the early years of 
the last century. He is evidently of 
English extraction, to judge from a red 
coat and yellow epaulets. 

The marionettes of Italy are too well 
known to need more than a mention. 
Germany, and especially Sonneberg, in 
Bavaria, is headquarters for most of the 
modern jointed dolls that are met with 
everywhere. 

France has “La grande Pandora’ to 
her credit on the doll books. This was a 
fashion doll who occupied a window in 
the Rue St Honore during Louis XTV’s 
reign. She was dressed in the court 
dress of the period, and each change of 
fashion that took place was mirrored 
in her apparel. 


Civil war doll 
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More than this, France, which has 
always made fashions for the woerld, 
started the custom of sending a doll off 
to Vienna, to Italy and to England, 
whenever a fresh fashion came in, and 
the arrival of these grands courriers de 
la mode was an event of the utmost im- 
portance. Even when the British ports 
were closed in war time, special per- 
mission was given for the entrance of 
this messenger from France. Mercier 
speaks thus humorously about it: 

“Tt is from Paris that the most impor- 
tant inventions in fashion give the law 
to the universe. The famous doll, that 
precious puppet, shows the latest modes. 
One passes from Paris to London every 
month, and from there goes to expand 
grace to all the empire. It goes north 
und south, it penetrates to Constanti- 
nople and to St Peterburg, and the pleat 
which is made in Paris by a French 
hand is repeated by every nation who 
is a humble observer of the taste of the 
Rue St Honore.” 

Perhaps this is the custom reflected in 
Venice, where at the annual fair held 
in the Piazza of St Mark on Ascension 
day, a doll is always exhibited whose 
dress and laces serve as a model for the 
fashions of the year. 


The earliest dolls brought to America 
from abroad undoubtedly came as mere 


Quaker doll with wax 
face, brought from 
Engiand in 1816. Very 
expensive when pur- 
chased, 


The White House doll of which 
John Quincy Adams was 
very fond 
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Hundred-year-old ‘‘Betsy,"’ owned by 
Thomas K. Morton of Philadelphia 


Mrs 


fashion plates, and only became play- 
things when they had served their tirst 
purpose. There is Polly Sumner, for 


Paper dancing dol! 
brought from Eurore by 
- Mrs Robert Morris 
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DOLL DAYS 


instance, who left 
merry England in the 
days of George III, 
attired in a rich court 
costume of brocade. 
She was shipped to 
Boston in 1773, and 
there—little tory that 
she was—got glimpses 
of the siege of the 
city, and of the social 
life of Washington’s 
time. Her gorgeous 
court gown wore out 
with long service, and 


she was 


ing frock 


re-dressed, 
after the fashion of ~=> 
the a becom- 


merino, with low neck aa 


of blue 


Shoshone papoose case of buck- and short sleeves, and Modern Indian doll. This same 


with wicker hocd 


Dunstable 
with blue ribbon. Beneath her blue 
skirt appeared ruffled pantalets, her 
open-work stockings were white, and her 
little shoes were of tea-colored kid bound 
with blue. 

This dress Polly wore until after the 
civil war; then once more her costume 
was changed. The butterfly went back 
into a chrysalis—Polly appeared this 
time in a modest Quaker garb! When 
last heard of, this wonderful little Polly 
Sumner was in the possession of Mrs 
Langley of Boston. Her record is hard 
to beat—she is now one hundred and 


a fetching bonnet of 
straw tied 


queer design is often found on 
pieces of old Indian pottery 


thirty-one years old; has lived through 
the administrations of all of our presi- 
dents and seen five of this country’s 
wars. And if the stout English oak of 
which she is made still continues to 
hold out, there is no reason why she 
should not see as many more—save the 
mark! 

Another interesting doll was brought 
from England in 1816, dressed exactly 
like an English Quakeress of her time— 
Sarah Dillwyn of Tottenham. It is a 
quaint, funny little dress of white 
batiste, very simply made, with a short 


Polly Sumner, 1773 


waist. Over it goes a fine 
kerchief, then a shawl of 
white silk, and finally, as a 
fourth layer, a long outer 
scarf that is soft and sheer. 
The bonnet is of drab silk 
with a net cap inside to pro- 
tect the hair. White silk 
stockings with clocks, and 
shoes of brown leather 
worked with black, complete 
the costume. To my cer- 
tain knowledge this doll is 
still kept in the same paper 
box in which she made her 
journey across the ocean. 
As a rare treat she comes 
out to comfort some sick 
child, but since a sad crack 
was discovered her head 
her owner is more chary of 
her than ever and it was all 
I could do to get her into the 
light of day long enough to 
have her picture taken. 


Venezuelan rag dolls bought 
in the market place of Caracas 


about 188 for one penny. 
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Among the 
most delightful 
dolls our grand- 
mothers had were 
paper dancing 
dolls. A small 
eord ran through 
their bodies; one 
end was fastened 
to the floor; the 
other, held in the 
hand, made the 
doll dance to mu- 
sic. I have seen 
but one, and she, 
poor thing! has 
danced a leg com- 
pletely off. But 
she still smiles 
gayly,and, though 
she has not taken 
any vigorous ex- 
ercise for many 
years, keeps yet 
a certain spright- 
ly grace. 

Mrs Robert 
Morris, wife of 
the great finan- 
cier, brought her 
from France, about 1815, to give to her 
small granddaughter; Elizabeth Nixon. 
A tiny trunk studded with brass nails 
came over at the same time, but it could 
searcely have been for the purpose of 
holding the little dancer’s change of 
raiment—her dress of white satin 
trimmed with tinsel and blue ribbons 
is put on to stay, her necklace of blue 
beads is painted fast, and her hands are 
sewed tight under her skirts. 

But America has famous dolls born 


An English ‘‘Buddha doll'’ about 100 years old 
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within her own 
borders. Not 
quite so old as 
Polly Sumne;, 
though every 
whit as interes\- 
ing, is Miss Be- 
sy, who is a mem- 
ber of the family 
of Mrs Thom:s 
K. Morton of 
Philadelphi 

Miss Betsy 
only count back 
one century, but 
in her day si: 
has played a par! 
that ought to |e 
set down on the 
nation’s books. 
While the meu 
were off fightiny 
in the civil war, 
the women at 
home were trying 
every means {0 
raise money for 
hospitals and for 


An 1830 doll owned by Mrs Horace Jayne of Philadelphia supplies and 


Miss Betsy helped 
them along. In her plain white linen 
garments, which were spun in the house 
of Mrs Morton’s great-grandmother, she 
was raffled for at the great sanitary fair 
held at Logan square in 1862, and made 
five hundred dollars toward a_ hospital 
for the wounded- Union soldiers—quite 
a sum of money in those days, when 
every penny was counted. 

Many, many years afterward Miss 
Betsy was returned to the bosom of her 
family by the lady who drew her at the 
fair, and it is unnecessary to add that 
she has been cherished tenderly ever 
since. She wears on her breast the 
prize badges of two doll shows where she 
has been exhibited, and carries in her 
wooden heart the proud consciousness of 
having rendered a valuable service to 
her country. 

Another old doll almost of Miss Betsy's 
time, and, like her, quite the gentle- 
woman, is owned by Mrs Horace Jayne 
of Philadelphia. She is very long and 
slim, with her hair set in a cut in the 
middle of her waxen head and covered 
with a lace cap. Her body is wooden. 
She is dressed in a gown of some grecli- 
ish stuff, with which she wears a hem- 
stitched kerchief and a shawl of fringed 
silk. For true romance, honest interest 
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DOLL DAYS 


An Apache Indian doll made of buckskin 
and red and white beads 


and stirring adventure, give me the war- 
time dolls of °63. Here is one—brave 
little body—who was set up in an attic 
window by her mistress to act as a play 


sentinel. + Although forgotten and left 
there overlong, she stuck to her post 
without a murmur. In the night the 
family was roused by a sharp thump in 
the room overhead and a soldier brother 
fled from the house just in time to 
escape capture by the enemy. Next day 
the poor little doll was found shot 
through the heart. A spent bullet had 
knocked her from the window sill and 
given the alarm. There was talk of 
burying her with military honors, but 
fortunately it was found that her wound 
could be repaired—else you would never 
know to-day what a charming maiden 
she was in her quaint flowered gown. 

Interesting types from South America 
are the two rag dolls of Caracas, whose 
pictures also appear here. They are re- 
imarkable chiefly for the number of gay 
colors that have been crowded into their 
little gowns, and for the absolute lack of 
anything like shapeliness. 

Among the Indians, dolls are generally 
made in the image of the wind god or the 
sun god and are often objects of worship. 
At all times they are regarded with a 
superstitious reverence, a quite common 
belief being that the fate of a child is 
bound up with that of the doll it owns. 
Perhaps that is the reason it is so dif- 


Mogqui Indian doll of wood 


ficult to get hold of Indian dolls of any 
sort. A friend who was helping in the 
search sent me the sketch of this Mes- 
calero squaw in buckskin, and with it 
the following account of her labors: 
“This lovely lady was the one treasure 
of a seven-years-old Indian girl. I feel 
actual shame when I think how little the 
child wanted to part from her, and how 
many times I increased my offer, which 
began at two bits and gradually rose to 
fifty cents, an empty glass cologne bot- 
tle, a bandanna handkerchief, a cake of 


_red paint, two lumps of sugar, half a 


dozen chocolates (stale, but the best I 
had), and—this was the article which 
turned the scale—a pair of particularly 
hideous green glass spectacles which I 
had brought to protect my eyes from 
the desert dust and glare. When I 
added these to the rapidly growing heap, 
the doll was thrust into my hand, and a 
stoical miniature squaw gathered up the 
articles for which she had bartered her 
heart’s dearest, and turned silently away. 

“So far as I was concerned, this closed 
the proceedings, and I hung the funny 
buckskin dame on the wall of my tem- 
porary studio and thought no more about 
her. I am afraid I was too unsympa- 
thetic to realize the pain I had given 
that queer little Indian heart. 

“Several times while I was working, 
I thought someone looked in the window, 
but I was used to curiosity and it did not 
trouble me much. Three days later, I 
came early to the studio. On the floor 
was my little heap of bartered goods, 
safe even to the lumps of sugar, now a 
dark brown from much handling and 
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intimate association with the choco- 
lates; crowning the heap was a 
superb white cactus flower, which 
seemed a mute appeal for forgive- 
ness for the broken faith. The doll 
was gone. Windows and doors were 
shut. How she came and how she 
went I never knew—I never saw the 
little squaw again.” 

After that, what was there to do 
but to turn to the museums for cos- 
tumes and types? In the collection 
at the archaeological museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, there are 
doll members of nearly all the Ameri- 
can Indian tribes. It was there that 


wy 
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Red leather doll’s trunk studded with brass tack» 


sent to Mrs Robert Morris from England in 1815 
sketches were made of the Indian babv 


in the papoose case, and of the Moqu: 
doll. 


The Rational Christmas 


By S. E. Kiser 


“Let us give in reason, this year,” she 
suggested, 
“Not merely for the sake of giving 
things; 
It’s the spirit, not the money that’s 
invested, 
Let us, therefore, turn from foolish 
squanderings ; 
Let the gifts we give be things that may 
be needed, 
Instead of trash soon to be east aside.” 
“My darling, your suggestion shali be 
heeded, 
For there is wisdom in it,” he replied. 


She did her being 
guided 
By lessons learned from much expe- 
rience; 
She would show her lord and master, 
she decided, 
low excellent a thing was common 
sense ; 
For their baby boy she purchased a 
French corset 
And an oriental rug that caught her 
eye; 
Though the darling longed to have a 
rocking horse, it 
Wasn’t sensible, she murmured with 
a sigh. 


shopping early, 


They had promised not to buy things 
for each other, 

They would merely get a few things 
for the child: 


She would sacrifice her sister and her 
mother, 

And it gladdened her to see the way 
he smiled 

As he said his people, too, should be 
omitted ; 

So the wise and winsome woman, day 
by day, 

From shop to shop, with sweet emotions, 
flitted, 
Having dry goods bundled up and 
sent away. 


He bought a pipe and splendid smoking 

jacket 

To give their darling glee on Christ- 

mas morn: 

With these the child could make no such 

a racket 

As might have been produced with 

drum and horn. 

He also got the works, unexpurgated, 

Of old Boceaccio and ef Rabelais 

So that their little one might 
elated 

And long have glad remembrance of 

the day. 


be 


On Christmas, when their presents were 
displayed, 
They sat upon the sofa, side by 


side, 
And, while their child looked up at 
them, dismayed, 
He had a culprit’s manner and she 
cried. 
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Bethlehem, hun- 

dreds and hundreds 
of years ago, lived a 
little maid, whose name 
was Leah. Her father was a 
shepherd and sometimes she 
spent long summer days with 
him on the hills or the plains 
where he fed his sheep. 
These were the happiest days 
in Leah’s childhood, following 
through the rocks and over 
the long grassy slopes, the 
slow feed of the sheep. When 
they reached the hilltops, it 
seemed to Leah as if there 
the sky hung bluer and nearer 
and sunnier. And there were 
beautifu’ flowers in shadowy 
spots; then overhead the lark 
sang merrily and throughout 
the livelong day she could 
hear the moaning of doves 
from the vineyards and olive 
gardens. But most wonder- 
ful of all to the little Jewish 
maid was- the glimpse she 
had of Jerusalem, the Holy 
City as it was called by every- 
one in Judea. Leah could see 
zlistening in the sunshine 
marble palaces of the king, 
the noblemen and the high 
priests. On an opposite hill 
rose the temple, built of snow- 
white marble with cedar roofs 
and parapets of gold. 


a poor home at 


“Some day, father,” said 
Leah, when the shepherd sat 
beside her on the hilitop with 
his eyes bent upon the Holy 
City, “some day you promised 
to take me to Jerusalem to see 
the temple.” 

“Some day, little maid, I 
will,” he said, and he sighed, 
“but not now.” 

Leah turnec to her father 
with questioning eyes. 

“During these days,’ he 
answered, “the city is thronged 
with people, reugh and gentle, 
from all parts of Palestine. 


They wear no happy 
faces, the country is 
full of murmuring 
and discontent and 
_ dread. Bethlehem or 
these gentle hills are better 
places for a little maid.” 

“T have watched all day,” 
she said,“the people coming— 
always coming—up and down 
the white dusty roads. Look.” 
She pointed to the winding 


- highway in the valley; over 


it moved great companies 
afoot or on horseback. “Who 
are they, father?’ she asked. 
“Caesar has ordered every 
Jew to set his name in a great 
roll so he may know how many 
people there are in our nation. 
Then he will raise the taxes. 
Those men and women have 
to journey to the home of their 
fathers that their names may 
go on the roll, also to take 
an oath to Caesar and King 
Herod. Alas! we no longer 
are a free people.” 

Leah’s gentle face grew 
grave. She did not under- 
stand wholiy about Caesar and 
taxes, but it troubled her to 
feel her father and mother 
were unhappy. She knew 
that food grew scarcer and 
poorer in the little home. » 

She laid her hand confid- 
ingly on her father’s arm 


Christmas 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis ¢ "th 
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and the soft voice fell to a whisper. 
“Mother said the other night while she 
told me stories before sleeping time that 
soon we should have a new, good king 


“Hush,” cried the father, while he 
looked about him fearfully. No one 
was in sight. They heard no sound but 
the sheep cropping the short grass and 
the song of a lark high above them in a 
white cloud. 

The child turned a flushed face 
toward him and eager dusky eyes. 

“Tell me, father,” she pleaded. “I 
will not speak of it to a soul, only to 
mother, perhaps.” 

“Everyone knows it. Why should it 
be hidden from a child the hope that is 
being nursed in every heart in Judea? 
The time is near—and our prophets 
speak true—when the kingdom of the 
Messiah is at hand.” 4 

“The Messiah!” whispered the little 
maid. “Yes, that was what mother 
called him. Who is the Messiah?’ 

“He is the new king who has been 
promised to the Jews; a king of our own 
people descended from the house of 
David, greater than David in battle and 
more glorious than Solomon in all his 
glory. The time is now ripe for his 
birth.” 

Leah’s eyes lingered on Jerusalem as 
she turned her face toward home. In 
which of these magnificent palaces would 
their new king, the Messiah, be born? 
The child’s heart throbbed with a strange 
hope. She had heard stories of the 
splendor of Solomon, she had listened 
on many a winter evening to her moth- 
er’s tales of the good King David, she 
knew by heart his beautiful songs, and 
now a greater than David was soon to 
become their king. 

“Perhaps—some day—I shall see him,” 
she whispered. 

“See whom?” asked her father. 

“The Messiah,” she answered. 

Some days later—Leah remembcred 
that night to the last hour of her life— 
she was sleeping in her mother’s arms 
when she waked to find her father 
bending over them. The early gray of 
the dawn stole in at a narrow window in 
the stone walls, but it was not the pale 
light of the early morning that shone 
on the shepherd’s face. The sunshine of 
noon seemed to linger about his head. 
He knelt beside the bed and took the 
hand of the mother between his own. 
He began to speak in a voice which was 
low and strange. 
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“I have seen the glory of the king,” 
he said. 

Leah could hear the beating of her 
heart, - The world was very still, Ther 
was no other sound except the chirp o: 
waking birds. 

“I did not return home last night, 
she heard her father say in that strang 
voice. “There are millions of people i), 
Jerusalem and without its walls waitin. 
for the taxing. We did not dare t 
leave our flocks on the hill unwatched, 
The darkness fell and the shepherd 
gathered close together, for it had grow), 
cold, very cold. We talked of the heavy, 
taxes laid upon the people—of Herod - 
cruelty—of our promised king—of man. 
things. It was safe there on the hil! 
top with the darkness shutting us in 
One after another of the shepherds grew 
drowsy. Sleep did not touch me. | 
told the others to rest. I would wate! 
till dawn. Soon they all slept—heavily. 
I sat silent in the darkness with m: 
eyes turned to the shining stars. In m) 
mind ran the promise of Micah: ‘Bu: 
thou, Beth-lehem Ephratah, though tho: 
be little among the thousands of Judah. 
yet out of thee shali he come fori): 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; 
whose goings forth have been from o! 
old, from everlasting. And he shall 
stand and feed in the strength of the 
Lord, in the majesty of the name of the 
Lord his God; and they shall abide: jor 
now shall he be great unto the ends of 
the earth.’ 

“While I thought of all these things I 
saw suddenly the stars in heaven tur 
pale and the hilltop was illuminated lv 
the glory of a great light. The sun, 
which hours before had sunk beiow th 
horizon, would have grown dim besi«: 
it. In its radiance I could see the far- 
away golden shimmer of tke parapc 
about the temple. The shepherds hai 
awaked, we sought each others hands i): 
terror for we knew not what. There was 
no light in the heavens like unto this. 
At last our dazzled eyes discoverc: 
through the glory, the shape of an ange’. 
The angel spoke ‘Fear not, he said, 
‘for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you: 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped i: 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

“When the angel ended his message 
we saw standing with him in the wor 
derful light a great multitude of the 
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JACK 


hosts that people heaven. Under the 
silent stars which shone dimly in the 
distant sky, they were singing a new 
song. Once before the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted together because he had created 
a world. Now they sang: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.’” The shepherd 
paused and turned his face to the nar- 
row window A scarlet shaft of the 
sunrise of that first Christmas morn at 
Bethlehem played across the gray sky. 

“And then—?’ the question was a 
shivering whisper from the mother. 

“And then,” answered the shepherd, 
“old Roboam was the first to speak. 
‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known unto 
us. 

“We came with haste to Bethlehem, 
each one pondering greatly in his own 
heart. We must find the new-born babe 
eradled in a manger with no softer bed 
than the fodder of the eattle. The 
poorest mother in the humblest home 
of our little village could provide better 
for her babe than that. 

“‘Let us search,’ said old Roboam, 
‘among the strangers at the village inn. 
I have heard they are sleeping every- 
where to-night; even yesterday the 
travelers had filled it to overtlowing.” 

“As we drew near the eastern gate, we 
saw the glimmer of a light. It shone 
from the cave which, as you know, is 


AND 


JILL 


the stable of the inn. Crowded in the 
yard were mules and asses. The stable 
had been given as lodging to the stran- 
gers for whom there was no room in 
the crowded inn. We found the babe, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid 
in a manger. Over it bent the fair 
young mother, Mary of Nazareth. Her 
face shone with gladness. Joseph, the 
father, stood beside. He was a poor 
workingman as lowly in circumstance 
as we shepherds are.” 

“But—the king!” whispered Leah. 

“The babe in the manger is our prom- 
ised king.” The father’s voice was low 
but triumphant. “He is our Messiah. 
Hath king ever been born into this 
world for whom the host or heaven 
sang?” 

The dusky eyes of the little maid 
dwelt wonderingly upon her father’s 
face. He was no longer a poor common 
shepherd with work-worn hands and 
weather-beaten face, clad in a clumsy 
shepherd’s coat. He was the herald of a 
king, a messenger sent from the angels 
to carry a greeting to earth from the 
heavenly host. 

The light of the morning poured its 
radiance now through the narrow win- 
dow—it made a brighter halo about the 
shepherd’s face. The child held her 
breath to listen—her father’s lips moved. 
She heard him murmuring again the 
song of the angels: “Glory to God in 
the highest. and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 


Jack and Jill were kittens small, 
Dearly loved by one and all. 

Jack was gray, both dark and light, 
Jill was marked with black and white. 


In youthful days these kittens wee 

Were just as cute as they could be; 

They’d run and jump and seratch and 
bite 

From early morn till late at night. 


And of those kits, one thing was true, 
What Jackie did Jill too would do; 

Let Jackie run and eatch a fall 

Jill would roll after like a ball. 


Jack and 


By Mrs George Grey 


A True Story 


One day, when Jack was looking round, 
He thought he’d climb up off the ground 
And take a look, if he were able, 

Into the pail upon the table. 


He jumped up quick, but oh dear me, 
How sad that such a thing should be! 
The pail was full of water bright, 
And Jackie went way out of sight. 


Now Jill had always followed Jack, 

So had no thought of turning back, 

But in the pail went with a bound, 

And there next day they both were 
found. 
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The Adventures of Daumling 


By Edith Adams Stone 
Illustrated by Walter King Stone 


NotTe—Daumling is the German name of Hop-o’-My-Thumb 


O one knows how Daumling came 
to our meadow, nor when. No one 
would ever have known that he 

came at all if a tiny little cave had not 
been found on the bank of our brook 
which showed signs of having been lived 
in by some little creature. On poking 
about, the remains of a little bed were 
found in one corner, and a number of 
snail shells in which seeds and dried 
lerries were stored. And in one of these 
shells was found a little roll of sheets 
made of the inner wrapping of milkweed 
pods, 

On these sheets there were evidently 


some marks, and by using a microscope 


these marks were found to be writing. 
It was, in fact, a diary written with » 
fine quill pen and the juice of the poke 
berry for ink. This interesting story 
has been translated, and it makes 
thrilling tale of adventure and escape 

The writer does not tell where he cam: 
from nor how he intended to get back to 
his own people, but the meadow was a 
wonderful place to him and his experi- 
ences with strange beasts fill most of his 
pages. He was probably a scientist in 
his own land and his object in visiting 
our meadow was to explore and study the 
animals and plants. 

Though he was only a tiny mite he ws 


Saw a great creature sitting on the bank over tl-e water’’ 
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a brave little gentleman, and stood his 
ground when danger threatened him and 
never showed himself a coward. He al- 


ways carried a sword, which was really- 


a long thorn from the red haw, but it 
was sharp and strong and proved itself 
invaluable in many a battle. His cap 
was the cup of an acorn, and he had 
decorated it with a red feather which 
probab!y dropped from a cardinal bird, 
and his little black suit, spotted with 
yellow, made a fine background for his 
long white beard, of which he seemed 
very proud. 

The record of Daumiing’s adventures 
begins with the first sight of our mea- 
dow. He evidently came down over the 
hill, and as he reached the stream, which 
was a broad river to him, he found his 
way blocked. He dared not swim across, 
for he saw fish in the stream, any one of 
which might have made an end of him. 
Ile therefore wandered up and down in 
search of some way of crossing. 

As he was crawling up over a heap of 
rocks he saw a great creature sitting on 
the bank over the water. It was a fat, 
squatty chap with queer bumps and 
warts all over its body. An-uglier. look- 


ing fellow it would be hard to find, and 
yet there was something so mild and 
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even humorous in the beautiful great 
eyes with their gold-veined rims, that 
Daumling felt no fear. Instead he saw 
a way to cross the stream. 

Now he saw at a glance, for he was a 
good observer, that this was a land 
animal, for his feet were only a little 
webbed and he was not made for a life 
in the water. Instead, his lumpy brown 
body looked very much like the earth on 
which he sat, so that it was hard to tell 
him from a lump of dirt. He knew, 
however, that all animals are good 
swimmers, therefore he made a plan to 
have Mr Toad, for that was the big chap’s 
name, help him across the river. So he 
went around and sneaked up behind Mr 
Toad, and when he got close he jumped 
out quickly and hopped on his back, 
giving him a little dig with his sword. 
The toad was so startled that he jumped 
with a great splash into the stream. 

Dauniling, of course, was drenched to 
the skin, but he clung on tightly and 
was soon enjoying his sail across the 
stream. When the toad reached land 
he gave him another jab to keep him 
going, and slid off to the ground. 

Being wet, the first thing Daumling 
did was to build a fire, for he had a flint 
and steel with him. It chanced that a 


“*A creature all green and blue, with gauzy, amber-colored wings" 
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little cave in the 

bank made a fine 

piace to do this, as 

it was out of the 

wind, so he dried 

his clothes and de- 

cided to rest there 

ail night. The next 

morning he decided 

that if he stayed in 

the meadow very 

long he must fix up 

this cave and lay 

in supplies. Before 

tuis he had found 

things to eat as he 

wanted them, but 

he thought it would 

be better in case he 

was shut in by 

flood to have a little 

store of provisions, 

and then, too, he 

wanted to be more 

comfortable at night. So his first 
thought was of his bed, and he found 
the nicest thing possible—a piece of 
thick, green moss and a lovely blanket 
of a lighter shade, the leaf of the 
mullein plant. Little snail shells he 
used to keep the grass seeds in and his 
dishes were the tiniest acorn cups. With 
a little red toadstool for a table and a 
beautiful piece of transparent quartz to 
sit on, his house was very comfortably 
furnished, 

As he was in the grass forest getting 
seeds for his pantry, he was working 
industriously, when he looked up sud- 
denly and saw a creature all green and 
blue, with gauzy, amber-colored wings. 
The eyes of this fellow were what he 


first noticed; in fact, most of his head. 


was made up of eyes. His wings gleamed 
in the sun as he suddenly darted off and 
caught a small winged creature in his 
jaws and swallowed it. 

Now Daumling was an inventive chap 
and he always tried to make use of what 
he found about him. He therefore set 
to work to try and capture the dragon 
fly, for that is what it was. It seemed 
a flying dragon to Daumling. 

He had an idea that this great strong 
creature might be made to lift him 
above the grass forest so that he could 
get a view of the country. He was 
some days rigging up a snare and was 
finally able to catch the creature and 
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bind him fast, 
While he was wai:- 
ing to eatch the 
flving dragon, 
Daumling had 
fixed up the rest of 
his flying machine 
and had it ready «+ 
‘hand. It was a pod 
of milkweed, 
the seeds havin 
been taken out, it 
made a fine car in 
which to ride. Thi. 
ke had ropes mai: 
of very fine shre«'s 
of blades of gra-s 
woven together. .\s 
soon as the drag: 
fly was made fa 
Daumling tied th. 
ropes firmly to his 
body im severul 
places. 

Making everything fast, he dragevl 
the car close to the big dragon fly, ani, 
seating himself in it, he reached out 
and cut the ropes that held his flying 
machine. As soon as he found himse!f 
free again the big creature was off, jerk- 
ing the car from the ground and almo-t 
throwing Daumling out. He clung io 
the side of the car, however, and was glad 
to see that none of the ropes was brokcu 
and everything was safe. 

Up, up-he rose with great speed, tlic 
dragon fly trying his best to get away, 
darting here and there high above tlic 
grass forest. This was just what Daum- 
ling wanted, and he took note of the 
geography of the meadow land. Al! 
about the meadow stretched a chain of 
mountains, which was really a_ stove 
wall, and along one side ran the river, 
which shone like a silver snake as it 
crawled through the great swamps of 
weeds and tangled sedges. It was as if 
you or I were high above the Amazon 
or Orinoco river and were to see i! 
winding through the dense tropica! 
swamp. It was all very grand to Daum- 
ling. 

At last the dragon fly became tirl 
of being that sort of flying machine, so 
he came to the ground and Daumiing 
cut him loose and watched him fly away. 

He then made his way back through 
the forest to his cave, much pleased with 
his adventure. 
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By Rev William Walter Smith, AM, MD 


N acute problem of the home, quite 
as truly as of the church, is pre- 
sented by the spiritual needs of 

the child. Parents are leaving the train- 
ing of their children more and more to 
the day school and the Sunday school; 
indeed, the religious education of the 
child may be said in a great majority of 
instances to be left entirely to the church. 
There are many thousands of families 
whose older members seldom see the in- 
side of a sanctuary, who nevertheless send 
their children to Sunday school. Mean- 
while, with the growing pressure of busi- 
ness and the increasing complexity and 
burden of social life, the development and 
maintenance of the Sunday school in step 
with the progress of education becomes 
yearly more difficult, for the lack of 
trained workers, or of workers of any 
degree of proficiency whatever. How 
long cre Sunday school teachers will 
have to be paid for their services? Will 
the lay worker who has not a consid- 
erable leisure for study feel qualified, 
much longer, to “teach” in this depart- 
ment of the church? Are parents 
willing to pay if necessary for suit- 
able religious training for their chil- 
dren? 

The old, familiar line of little figures 
wedged tightly into a church pew, their 
feet sticking straight out in front, a 
person of more or less severe aspect 
in command, has mostly disappeared; 
it is to be found only in sequestered 
nooks in the rural districts. Sunday 
school is coming to mean a more human 
institution, appealing to the heart and 
the hand as well as the head. In the 
modern school the little children are 
made to look eagerly forward to their 
play “work” azound the table, their 
blocks and maps and pictures, as to 
an hour of gases. Those a trifle older, 


likewise, have the comfortab'e chairs, 
the spirited exercises and the pleasant 
young teachers. 

These changes are a step, and a long 
one, toward larger things. An effort is 
now being made on the part of several 
of the Protestant denominations, work- 
ing in unison under the “forward move- 
ment,” as it is styled, to place the 
Sunday school in the same category 
as the progressive modern day school. 

An ideal Sunday schcc! building 

Come with me into en ideal Sunday 
school building, for a large school of 
some nine hundred pupiis, planned and 
conducted under the “forward move- 
ment.” The building is a_ five-story 
structure. In the basement is a finely 
equipped gymnasium. The first two 
floors are built with a realization that 
the Sunday school is the prime factor in 
church life, not the last in importance. 
The remaining stories are devoted to 
rooms for clubs, educational handwork 
and business classes, various missionary 
and social societies and guilds, ete. 

It is the first two floors that concern 
us. Of the nine hundred children, 
about three hundred are under eight 
years of age. They are divided into 
three departments: the cradle roll, up to 
two years old; the infant class, from 
two to five, and the primary class, from 
five to eight. These ages are not abso- 
lute, since grading is according to indi- 
vidual development and progress. A 
large room is devoted to each of these 
classes. One teacher in each conducts 
the lesson for the day; another teacher 
assists her with blackboard drawings, 
large pictures, models, preparation of 
class material, and so on, with a corps 
of class assistants or monitors, usually 
young people in the upper teens, who 
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belong to the Bible class of the post- 
graduate school. To every ten pupils is 
assigned a monitor, to mark the attend- 
ance, keep order, give out pictures 
illustrative of the lesson, and assist in 
the handwork, by which the children 
give “expression” of the lesson in mak- 


ing picture. books, drawings, models, etc. 


The monitor spends five minutes in 
hearing and reviewing the lessons. 
Music and motion songs are prominent 
in the infant class, and have a notice- 
able place in the primary department as 
well. Younger children love mnusie and 
action, and are able to sit still under 
continuous teaching not more than ten 
minutes. Thus frequent changes in 
posture are found to add to the efficiency 
of the teaching. The music is bright 
and simple, suited to this tender age; 
but not of the “popular,” trashy 
style. 

The teaching consists of stories, inter- 
esting, concrete, selected topically, not 
chronologically, from the Old Testa- 
ment and the life of Jesus Christ, with 
some missionary narratives. Acts and 
epistles are not taken up until after 
the fourteenth year. The memoriéer 


work consists of children’s hymns, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the creed, and certain 
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simple Psalms. In the primary school, 
the decalog is added. 


The great auditorium 


The scholars from eight through 
fourteen number about three hundred. 
They meet in a huge auditorium on the 
first floor, The design of this audi- 
torium’ is unique. ‘It is intended pri- 
marily to furnish suitable rooms for the 
Sunday school, and has been built with 
that end in constant view. Secondarily 
it is used for social gatherings, enter- 
tainments, lectures, concerts, commence- 
ments, festivals, and the like. There is 
a large rectangular room with clear floor 
space, and gallery uround three sides 
of the rectangle. The platform is at one 
side of the broad width of the room, 
so that the rear galleries are not too 
distant. There are sets of movable 
benches, forming thirty-five classes, each 
bench three-sided, with the teacher in 
a chair at the head. There are nine 
children to a class. Across the room are 
sliding doors, on rollers level with the 
floor, high enough to meet similar 
rolling partitions hanging from the 
ceiling. These latter are ordinarily left 
in place; but may be rolled out of the 
way when the room is used for lectures 


Sunday school room of the Church of the Holy A 


benches and the classrooms 


stles, Philadelphia; a view showing the modern 
the gallery and beneath it 
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or concerts, since they interfere with 
sound from the platform. 

The partitions divide the room in 

three large sections, and roll to each side 
into place in the classrooms under the 
gallery. These side classrooms are note- 
worthy.. They are what is known as 
the “Akron plan,’ and supply about 
twenty-four small separate classrooms, 
each accommodating from ten to twenty 
pupils, and every one capable of being 
thrown into the main auditorium. 
Sometimes, as in the Holy Apostles’ 
church in Philadelphia, curtains are 
used to deaden sound and obscure dis- 
tracting sights, and sometimes sashes 
or sliding doors, windows of ground 
glass, which slide up from the lower 
box-partitions, seem the most satisfac- 
tory. 
If the school is a school, writing 
will be constantly required, for written 
work and note-taking is presupposed. 
The benches consequently have folding 
desk arms as well as folding seats. 
The seats come in sets of three, with 
a single one for the teacher. They are 
one of the features of the model school 
building, and add much to the atmos- 
phere of real work. 

The pupils from eight to fourteen, 
three hundred in number, are commonly 
ealled the grammar school or main 
school, and occupy the central floor of 
the auditorium. The smaller single 
classrooms are given over to the indi- 
vidual classes of the high school, which 
usually numbers about two hundred, 
ranging from fourteen or fifteen up 
to nineteen or twenty. Each class 
has. a separate room and about fif- 
teen pupils. Above the high school 
are the one hundred and fifty post- 
graduate adult pupils, taking elect- 
ive studies. Many of these classes meet 
at some other hour than the one set 
for the regular school session, particu- 
larly the young men. This also leaves 
free a band of loyal helpers in the 
regular school—secretaries, librarians, 
monitors for infant and primary de- 
partments, teachers for younger pupils, 
etc. 

What the children learn 

In the infant and primary grades the 
emphasis is laid on obedience, and the 
child’s love of the marvelous is appealed 
to by the wonder stories of the Bible, 
containing the fairy or myth element. 
In the grammar school, we proceed 
more from the concrete to the abstract, 
from fact-questions to thought-ques- 
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tions. The moral emphasis is laid on 
conscience building, and character is 
formed by inculcation of right habits. 
Illustrative material and handwork are 
used throughout, nearly up to adoles- 
cence. Of course, in the postgraduate 
courses, practical Christian activity is 
the ultimate aim. The courses of study, 
beginning with catechism for the little 
children, are graded up te Christian 
doctrine in the classes for young people 
of sixteen or seventeen, and in the post- 
graduate school take up the literary 
study of the Bible, the relation of 
heathen religions to Christianity, the 
study of single books of the Bible, and 
many other profound and _ searching 
things. 
The novel handwork 

A word should be said of handwork, 
an absolutely novel feature of Sunday 
school activity. It came about through 
the Young Men’s Christian associa- 
tion, particularly the Bedford branch, 
Brooklyn, New York, where the mak- 
ing of biblical maps in paper pulp, 
clay, ete, was developed by the boys 
studying Bible history. It was advo- 
cated in the lesson manuals of the 
New York Sunday school commis- 
sion, and definite objects were sug- 
gested for each lesson. Then the First 
Union Presbyterian church, New York, 
took it up, and splendid work in relief 
maps, plain and colored, has been ac- 
complished right in the pews of an 
ordinary old-fashioned church. Every 
class makes maps illustrative of the 
Bible history studied that year. Other 
manual work, such as models, pictures, 
scrapbooks, essays on the lesson, illus- 
trated Bibles made from cut-up, worn- 
out Bibles, pictures and drawings, 
supply adequate means for self-expres- 
sion, comparable with that of the day 
school, 

The class organization 

Regular written examinations are held 
semi-annually, under which scholars are 
properly promoted. Commencement day 
witnesses an annual graduation, with 
appropriate exercises, class officers, class 
historian and prophet, and beribboned 
diplomes. The regular session runs from 
October through May. The home depart- 
ment provides for all “shut-ins,” all dis- 
tant scholars, and all those kept away by 
home duties. Every older scholar goes 
through the teachers’ training class, 
and manual training is provided for 
every teacher. Parents’ conferences are 
held two or three times a year to estab- 
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lish more intimate relations between the 
school and the home. 

This, as we said at the outset, is 
an ideal school. Are there any schoois 
that reproduce this system? Every point 
here mentioned is developed by some 
school; no one school has them all. 
There is no reason why all schools of the 
future should not have all, save perhaps 
details of building, though it will be 
found that a very slight expenditure 
will adapt many old-style parish build- 
ings to an almost modern schoolhouse. 
The general principles of the curricu- 
lum and grading will apply to the 
smallest country school, just as in the 
similar instance of the day school. 

Certain model schools 

A number of schools have won a name 
for special features. St George’s, New 
York, uses the literature of the “forward 
movement.” It has over two thousand 
pupils, with written home work, exami- 
nations, and commencement day. The 
Church of the Holy Apostles, Phiiadel- 
phia, has one of the best buildings; fold- 
ing desks, benches and sliding windows 
in place of curtains would make this an 
ideal building. John Wanamaker’s has 
been one of the most famous schools 
for many years. The most talked-of 
adult class in New York is that con- 
ducted at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
church every Sunday morning by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. “It nearly fills the 
auditorium of the church, and is com- 
posed of several hundred young men, 
with a class secretary and a club organ- 
ization. 

In Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York city, there has been 


a school, during the past year, which 
bears direct relation to the “forward 
movement.” It is a paid Sunday school, 
conducted on Sundays in the elass- 
rooms of the college buildings, with 
trained day school teachers, using a 
curriculum similar to the one outlined 
in this article and taught throughout by 
day school methods. It has not num- 
bered many pupils; but they have done 
most effective work. The system has 
been tried and proved successful. The 
paid enrollment is unique, and at first 
may perchance prevent a large attend- 
ance. It sets a new plane for the Sun- 
day school, however, not only increasing 
its worth but elevating it still more to 
the level of the day school,in merely fur- 
nishing its quota of religious education 
to the united field of general education 
and learning. It may not be many years 
before parish Sunday schools follow suit, 
not only in the matter of paid teachers, 
but also a tuition fee for scholars, just 
as churches already charge for instruc- 
tion in trade schools and manual classes. 

When religious education, worthy of 
such recognition, is provided, parents 
will be only too willing to provide the 
wherewithal. It is significant that cer- 
tain parishes:in Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
taken advantage of local laws in the 
public schools excusing children an 
extra half week day for religious in- 
struction, and opened week-day schools 
in religious knowledge to which hun- 
dreds, not of their own church, have 
eagerly flocked for instruction. Thus 
does the world signify its thirst for real 
religious education under the “forward 
movement.” 


Woman’s Rights 


By Rubie T. Weyburn 


A woman’s right to charm, to please, 
To light with love and cheer 

Some rugged pathway down the world 
Which else were sad and drear. 


A woman’s right to minister, 
With patient hands to weave 
The fabric of their lives for those 
Who by her faith achieve. 


A woman’s right to sympathize, 
To soothe, to aid, to bless; 

With oil and wine to heal the wounds 
Of sorrow and distress. 


A woman’s right to purify, 
To walk with garments white, 
Unsullied thro’ the mist of sin 
And lure into the light. 


A woman’s right to suffer 
In silence, with a smile, 

With brave eyes seeing thro’ their tears 
A seeming Afterwhile. 


A woman’s uncontested rights 
Are these, her dower of birth, 
Acknowledged by all powers that be, 
In every land of earth. 
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Freesias growing in moss and fiber 


Spring Flowers by a New 
Method 


By James E. Tyler 


OMPLETE success has now been 
achieved with various kinds of 
bulbs grown in fiber in glazed vases 

without drainage of any sort, and all 
lovers of spring. flowers may have their 
rooms delightfully sweet scented by this 
means, although they have not the con- 
venience of a large garden and possess 
neither greenhouse nor conservatory, if 
they will but take a little trouble. It is 
not yet too late (November and Decem- 
ber) to purchase bulbs of reliab}- seeds- 
men. Let it’ be borne in mina ‘that 
the best results demand as an absolute 
necessity that first-quality bulbs be 


obtained; inferior ones mean disap- 
pointment. One great advantage of 
growing bulbs in this way is that the 
vases or china pots may be freely moved 
about from room to room and table to 
table without any fear of leaving stain 
or dirt behind. 

The fiber I have used is ordinary 
cocoa fiber refuse, but many seedsmen 
and bulb merchants sell a fiber mixture 
on purpose for the work. Great care 
must be taken that before any planting 
is done, the fiber is thoroughly saturated 
with water. Do not hurry over this 
part of the procedure. Get a good sized 
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tub and put some fiber in it, then add 
the water, giving the whole a good 
stirring with a stick. Leave it in the 
tub for two days, and every now and 
again give it a stir so that the water 
shall permeate the whole lot of fiber. 
By taking out a handful here and there 
it is easily seen if it is wet through. 
To pot up, take the vases or china 
bowls and put a few pieces of charcoal 
at the bottom of each. These will 
absorb any impurities that may arise 
and keep the ‘fiber wet. Put some of 
the wetted fiber in to the depth of about 
two or three inches, according to the 
depth of the vessel, then place the bulbs 
of Roman hyacinths, lilies of the valley, 
freesias, narcissi, tulips or crocuses, 
whatever you have decided to grow, on 
the fiber, filling out the space so that 
they just touch one another. Place 


some more fiber over them, nearly filling 
up to the rim, and gently press down, 
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taking care that the pressure is not too 
firm. Go around the sides of the vessel 
and, see that here it is filled up and 
fairly solid. After this little remains 
to be done for some time except to place 
the pots away in an airy cellar or room 
away from the frost, but not shut up in 
a dark, closely confined cupboard. Take 
care that the fiber never gets dry; see 
that it kept. fairly moist, but not 
overwet. Examine it every four or five 
days and never let the bulbs get dry or 
it will be fatal. A special point to be 
noted is to get them well rooted before 
removing to more air and light. 

When the bulbs are showing about an 
inch of growth bring them into more 
light and give plenty of air. This is 
essential in order to keep them as much 
dwarfed as possible, otherwise the ten- 
dency to run up will be increased and 
weaken the flowers or possibly destroy 
the buds, and even if they come into 
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Narcissus incomparabilis 


flower the beauty will be spoiled by their 
lankiness. If you possess neither cool 
greenhouse nor cold frame put the plants 


on the window 
sill or even on a 
garden path dur- 
ing the day, re- 
moving each 
evening to a 
place of safety 
from frost. As 
the buds begin 
to develop, water 
more freely and 
regularly. 

Some of the 
best _ bulbs to 
grow are Roman 
hyacinths and or- 
dinary hya- 
einths, freesias, 
tulips, crocuses, 
and the follow- 
ing varieties of 
narcissi: Paper 
White, Grand 
Monarque, Soleil 
d’ Or,Mont Cenis, 
Golden Spur,Em- 
peror, Empress, 
Mrs Langtry and 
Barri _ conspic- 
uus, and the 
double sorts. 

Again, let me 
warn all growers 
to see that when 
once planted the 
bulb roots never 
get dry. 

The initial cost 
of the bulbs and 
vases, the latter 
generally being 
in almost every house, is trifling and 
the attention required to produce satis- 
factory and pleasing results is small. 


A Song of the Night 


By Alice Crary 


O slender new moon, O tender new moon, 
Afloat in the wake of the sun, 

Thou curved canoe our forefathers knew, 
Whose voyage hath only begun. 


O slender new moon, O tender new moon, 
What guerdons of light dost thou give! 
What shadows serene of nights that have 


been, 
And nights that shall be while men 


live. 


O slender new moon, O tender new moon, 
Controller of ocean’s strong tide, 
Thy streamers fly fair through dew- 
laden air 
To bind little earth to thy side. 


O slender new moon, O tender new moon, 
Sail on in thy fathomless trend 
Till angles of light descend in the 
night 
To herald a day without end. 
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A Christmas Luncheon 


By Katherine E. Megee 


Desiring to entertain half a dozen 
friends at luncheon last Christmas I 
cast about to provide a repast, which, 
though tempting and palatable, would 
not belie its name and rob my guests 
of their appetite for the elaborate 
Christmas dinner of which they were to 
partake later in the day in another 
home. I decided upon the following 
menu: 

Fruit relish 
Fried oysters Bread sticks 
Cold slaw 
Cranberry jelly Celery 
Potato balls 
Chicken salad 
Olives Cheese straws 
Coffee Salted almonds 

The fruit relish, which I substituted 
for the usual cup of bouillon, proved an 
acceptable surprise to my guests. To 
make it, I pulped eight fine oranges, 
taking care to leave the shells intact, 


chopped six bananas small, turned all 
together, added the contents of a small 
can of grated pineapple, the juice of two 
lemons, a glass of sherry, and sugar 
to sweeten slightly. The orange shells 
were washed and drained, then utilized 
for serving cups for the fruit mixture, 
On top of each, when filled, I placed the 
meat of an English walnut. 

Fried oysters have thé name of being 
unwholesome, but this is not the fault 
of the toothsome dish but of the usual 
method of preparation. They must be 
immersed in smoking hot fat, so that the 
entire surface is instantly seared and 
the absorption of the fat prevented. 
Indeed, food fried in this manner may 
be lifted at once from the fat to a serv- 
ing napkin. A frying basket, though not 
a necessity, is a great help. My fried 
oysters came from their bath of hot fat 
beautifully browned, crisp and free from 
grease, and when dished and garnished 
with fringed celery, they were not only 
good to eat, but good to look at, too, 
which is a feature not to be lightly 
valued. The dish 


of slaw served with 
the oysters was 
made of firm white 
cabbage, shredded 
very fine on a slaw 
cutter and dressed 
simply with vine- 
gar, salt, pepper 
and a little brown 
sugar, and consti- 
tuted a wholesome 
and appetizing 
relish, Epicurean 
taste rejects a rich 
salad with fried 
oysters. 

Just before tak- 
ing the cranberry 
jelly off the fire, I 
stirred into it a 
tablespoon of dis- 


Imported egg set, the ornaments of oxidized silver 


| solved gelatine; I 


then turned the 
mixture into after- 
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Art nouveau kettle of copper 


dinner coffee cups and set away in a cold 
place to congeal. When needed, I un- 
molded and arranged for individua! serv- 
ing, placing each mold of jelly on a 
erisped lettuce leaf. The tiny mound 
of red on its bed of green was very 
pretty. 

All cooks know how to make potato 
balls of some sort, but all do not know 
my way, which is, I think, an excellent 
one. First of all, the potatoes must be 
without spot or blemish; then they must 
be washed clean, after which they are 
plunged into boil- 


fried in deep fat. The moment the balls 
are a golden brown color, the frying bas- 
ket is lifted out of the fat and the balls 
transferred to a hot dish and served at 
once. They will be of feathery light- 
ness. 

Every cook has her own tried and 
tested recipe for making chicken salad, 
so it is unnecessary to give mine. The 
way I served the salad on that occasion 
was, however, an inspiration of my own, 
and, so I think, worth telling about. 
The day before Christmas I made a 
nicely colored and well flavored tomato 
jelly, using canned tomatoes for thc 
purpose. When it was ready to come 
off the fire, I turned the required num- 
ber of small tumblers, first rinsing them 
in cold water, upside down in salad 
saucers. Between the edge of the 
saucers and the tumblers I poured jelly 
to the depth of one-half inch, taking 
eare to have it even, then stood all in 
a cool place to become firm. At serving 
time the tumblers were lifted out, and 
in their places I heaped a helping of 
salad. Into the top of each mound [I 
pressed a pimola. The result of the 
combination was very effective, and elic- 
ited much praise from my guests. The 
choicest pieces of china, crystal and 
silver the house boasts were called into 
requisition and did much toward impart- 
ing a dainty and festive air to the table. 


Try making hard sauce with brown 
instead of white sugar, and see how 
much better it is. Mrs R. F. Patter- 


son. 


ing water to cover 
well and cooked 
until the skins 
show signs of 
breaking, when 
they are at once 
taken out of the 
water, exposed to 
a current of air 
for a moment, 
which does won- 
ders toward mak- 
them mealy, then 
peeled, mashed, 
beaten till light, 
seasoned with 
cream, salt and 
white pepper, 
shaped into balls, 
dipped in beaten 


egg, rolled in 
bread crumbs and 


Chocolate set 
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The Center of the Christmas Table 


By Katharine Parker 


They were to entertain at the Christ- 
mas dinner, besides Dick’s father and 
mother, who lived near, four young 
guests—two chums of Dick’s bachelor 
days and two of her own college friends. 

After long and careful conference with 
recipe books and her one maid she 
had arranged every detail of the dinner. 
Then she faced the problem of a center- 
piece for the table, something novel to 
mark the Christmas time and give addi- 
tional beauty to the little feast. 

A German Christmas tree was a 
charming idea, but last year one of 
these with its strange and lovely fruit 
had bloomed on her dinner table; scarlet 
poinsettia made a beautiful centerpiece, 
but was not available in her town; fine 
holly with berries was expensive in quan- 
tity—still more so if ribbon was added; 


Allow a bit for pasting as represented by dotted 
lines 


a slender vase filled with red carnations 
and sprays of asparagus fern made a 
gracetul and dainty decoration, but was 
hardly individual enough for Yuletide. 
The decoration must be suited to the 
season, it must be inexpensive, and it 
must not require elaborate preparation. 

Then her inspiration came. The ice- 
tipped north pole should be the center 
of an Arctic scene in miniature and serve 
as a foil to the red glow of fires, of 
lights and holly berries, and the warmth 
of a cheery wel- 
come. First, she 
bought a box of 
diamond dust or 
artificial snow for 
ten cents; then 
she collected the 
remaining simple 
“properties,” 

On Christmas 
day there stood 
in the center of 


her table a block ———. 
of ice, that rested 

in a shallow tin ; 

and was placed 
in the center of The sled, hw braces at 
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a mirror. A cardboard tube—used for 
mailing before its idealization — was 
covered with white glazed paper; touched 
with mucilage and dazzling with dia- 
mond dust, it stood as the northern pole. 
Cotton wadding, pulled into fluffy snow 
and diamond dusted, was piled around 
its base and concealed the tin beneath 
the ice. Rock candy icebergs glittered 
upon the snow and the frozen sea of the 


Pasteboard sled for dinner card 


mirror. Sprays of holly, frosted, edged 
the whole. Some had been touched with 
mucilage and sifted with the artificial 
snow; others, dipped into a strong solu- 
tion of alum, had been left to take up the 
glittering crystals. All had been pre- 
pared away from the table, for the dia- 
mond dust flies badly. <A little white toy 
bear stood near the pole and a tiny doll, 
dressed in Esquimau costume, looked 
up in awe from ‘the bottom of the snow 
mountain. It took but a short time to 
fashion his baggy garments, aided by 
a magazine picture in a Peary article, 
and the next day a child, to whom 
Christmas was but a name, was filled 
with joy at the gift of the little Esqui- 
mau. 

Sprays of frosted holly were fastened 
to the curtains and chandelier; four 
glass prisms (borrowed from a friend 
“in the lamp business”) hung with the 
jeweled holly and flashed in the light 
like icicles. 

The gas globes were softened by red 
crepe paper, but the principal light 
came from the candles. The shades were 
homemade and very lovely. For them, 
white paper was used, pasted over red; 
before it was fastened into place, sprays 
of holly were painted, and wherever ber- 
ries came in the design tiny circles were 
eut out with a punch, letting the light 
shine through the red paper and glow 
like rubies. The candles were scarlet 
and white, as were the frostings of the 
individual cakes, white, or colored red 
and green by the magic of those little 
jars of vegetable coloring which last 
nearly a lifetime. These cakes were 
served with snowballs, which were of ice 
cream shaped into balls and rolled in 
grated cocoanut. 
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At each plate was a little cardboard 
sled, freighted with a box of candies. 
She wavered between these and toboggans 
of heavy watercolor paper which would 
show the menu. With these—uniess 
she loaded them with bonbons instead 
of writing the menu—small filled 
eandy boxes would have been faintly 
painted in watercolors in a varying 
blue-green and touched with diamond 
dust, to simulate ice cakes; or a few 
loose candies, wrapped in white crepe 
paper with the ends tucked in, would 
have posed as snowballs, satisfying the 
taste if not the imagination. 
~ For the general decoration of the house 
she used the lengths of ground pine that 
can be bought in the market very cheaply 
after the crowd has thinned on Christ- 
mas eve. A quarter has large possibili- 
ties, and fifty cents buys a wealth of 
it. Over the doors leading from the 
hall she fastened it in pointed Moorish 
arches, catching it in the center at the 
top and letting it frame the sides. And 
in the long hall swung a fragrant swing- 
ing curtain of equal lengths of the 
green, like a Japanese bead portiere, 


Yuletide Dainties 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


The following recipes =re all simple, 
easily followed and excellent: 
Christmas Tarts 

The foundation for these pastry tid- 
bits is usually puff paste, but since only 
the skilled few are successful with it, a 
rule for pastry, rich and flaky, yet easily 
made, is given: 

Mix and sift together two heaping 
cups of flour, a rounding teaspoon of 
baking powder and a saltspoon of salt. 
Work in a secant cup of butter with the 
tips of the fingers. When the mixture 
is as fine as meal, stand it aside an hour 
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or more to chill. Then take out half 
a cup and to the remainder add cold 
water gradually to make a stiff dough. 
Knead slightly, turn on a floured board 
and roll into a long, narrow strip, 
Sprinkle the dough with half of ihe 
reserved mixture and fold so as to make 
three layers. Turn half way round with 
the open end toward you, roll again 
into a strip, sprinkle with the remain- 
ing mixture and fold as before. Roll 
and fold twice more, and the pastry is 
ready to use. Roll into a thin sheet 
and cut into various shapes, as hearts, 
circles, strips and diamonds. 

Fruit Rissolettes 

Put half a cup of water, a cup of 
sugar, a cup of seeded raisins, half a 
eup of chopped nuts, half a cup of tart 
jelly and a quarter of a cup of sliced 
citron together in a granite saucepan 
and cook until thick like preserve. Add 
the juice of half a lemon, take from the 
stove and cool. If still too thin to be 
firm cook a little longer or stir until 
thickened. Bake +he pastry and spread 
with this -nixture, 

Polish Tarts 

Cut the paste into two and a half- 
inch squares, brush with the white of 
an egg, fold the corners to meet in the 
center, press slightly together and bake. 
When: done put a bit of jelly or fruit 
cream in the center. Or fold only the 
two opposite corners together, bake and 
fill with the fruit cream. 

Fruit Tarts : 

Bake the pastry in small patty tins 
and fill with the fruit cream. Cover 
with a meringue to which chopped nuts 
may be added or dust the tarts with 
powdered sugar for serving. 
Neapolitans 

Cut the pastry into strips, bake, spread 
with jelly or fruit cream and cover with 
nut icing, then put in the oven until a 

delicate brown. 


Garnish a few with 
half nuts or sprinkle 
with chopped nuts 
before browning. 
Caramel Tarts 

Cut the pastry in 
various shapes and 
bake. When cool, 
dip in caramel and 
lay on_ paraffine 
paper to harden. 
Stick half nuts, 


Giving some idea of the Yuletide dainties 


eandied cherries 
or raisins on 
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some and roll others in chopped nuts 
before the caramel hardens. To make 
the caramel, put a heaping cup of 
granulated sugar, a level saltspoon of 
cream of tartar and half a cup of boiling 
water together in a granite saucepan. 
Stir only until the sugar is dissolved, 
then boil without stirring until the 
syrup begins to change color, then 
instantly place in a pan of cold water to 
stop the boiling. After a few seconds 
remove to a pan of boiling water to 
keep the syrup liquid during dipping. 
Princess Cakes 

Beat the yolks of eight eggs and one 
and a half cups of sugar until light, 


using preferably a wire egg beater, then 


add in succession a fourth of a pound 
of grated sweet chocolate, a rounding 
teaspoon of cinnamon, a level teaspoon 
of cloves, a fourth of a teaspoon of 
grated nutmeg, a little grated lemon 
rind, a cup of almonds coarsely chopped, 
a fourth of a cup of citron finely diced, 
a fourth of a cup of brandy or wine, and 
one and a quarter cups of freshly grated 
bread crumbs mixed with a level table- 
spoon of baking powder; lastly fold in 
earefully the stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs. Line two shallow pans with 
paper, butter them well and dust with 
flour, then turn in the mixture, spread- 
ing it evenly to the depth of about half 
an inch, Bake in a moderate oven and 
when done turn onto a uapkin laid over 
a board and remove the paper. 

For the icing blanch a fourth of a cup 
of almonds, dry them in the oven and 
grate. Melt a square of unsweetened 
chocolate in a bowl over hot water. 
Butter the inside of a granite saucepan, 
put in two cups of granulated sugar and 
two-thirds of a cup of rich milk or thin 
cream. Heat slowly to boiling, stir only 
until the sugar is dissolved, then cook 
without stirring until it reaches the soft 
ball stage. Pour half the syrup over the 
melted chocolate and flavor both plain 
and chocolate syryp with vanilla. Stir 
the syrup separafly until of a con- 
sistency to spread, then me't over hot 
water, stirring continually, and pour the 
chocolate on one sheet, the plain cream 
on the other. Sprinkle the grated 
almonds over half of the icing on each 
sheet to give variety in appearance. 
Cut the sheets into small cakes while the 
icing is still soft and warm, using a 
small biscuit cutter for the rounds. 
To make the triangles cut in inch and 
a half squares and these in two diago- 
nally. Cut the strips any desirable size. 
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The cake itself is rich and soft and 
inclined to crumble, so it must be 
managed carefully, but it is very deli- 
cious and not at all difficult to make. It 
really improves for several days’ keeping, 
which is a great advantage, as it may be 
made before the last busy rush for 
Christmas. 

Queen of Trifles 

Prepare a mixture of seeded raisins, 
chopped nut meats and diced candied 
fruits, using equal parts of each.. Into 
the bottom of as many sherbet glasses 
as are needed, put a macaroon, first 
dipped in sherry wine or Maraschino 
cherry liquor, then cover with a layer of 
the fruit mixture. On top of this put 
sponge cake or ladyfingers spread with 
quince or grape jelly, then sprink’e 
with the fruit. 

Beat the yolks of six eggs and half a 
eup of sugar until light, add gradual'y 
a quart of rich, new milk heated almost 
to boiling, and cook over hot water 
until the mixture coats the spoon. Take 
from the stove and add vanilla to flavor. 
When sufficiently cool pour the custard 
over the contents of the sherbet glasses. 
Chill on ice. For serving cover with 
sweetened whipped cream = sprinkled 
generously with macaroon crumbs. 
Fruit Wafers 

Mix a cup each of cleaned raisins, figs, 
dates and nuts and foree twice through 
a meat chopper. Add a few drops of 
vanilla, lemon juice or liquor, then 
knead until well blended on a board 
dredged with confectioner’s sugar. Roll 
to one-fourth inch in thickness. Cut 
into rounds with the top of a salt shaker 
or into three-quarter-inch blocks with a 
knife. Roll in granulated sugar and 
pack in tin boxes between sheets of 
parafiine paper. 


An ORNAMENTAL Way to serve pota- 
toes is as follows: Mash and season 
separately, sweet and Irish potatoes; 
put a smooth layer of the Irish potato 
on a plate, ther. on top of this an equal 
layer of the sweet potato. Continue 
until the dish is the desired size. When 
serving, cut in slices. If preferred, 
color part of the Irish potatoes with 
eggs and use instead of *he sweet potato. 
Grace Murray Stephenson. 


Suicep Pr colored an app'e- 
blossom-pink with cranberries and 
baked with only a top crust is a “thing 
of beauty, and a joy” as long as it lasts. 
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At Grandpa’s Farm 


By Mrs M. K. G., Pennsylvania 


A very early hour Christmas morn- 
ing found us starting on our eight-mile 
drive along the turnpike and by-roads 
that lead from our own to “grandpa’s” 
farm. At this dinner eighteen of us were 
present. No strangers were present, not 
even to “help’—the visiting daughters 
assisting with the preparations and 
serving. Grandma had prepared for the 
dinner, which was served at 1 o'clock, the 
following menu: 
Plain oyster stew 

Mashed potatoes 

Bread Crackers “White” butter 

Gravy Cranberry sauce 
Currant jelly Celery 
Pickled cauliflower 
Blackberry pie 
Quinces 
Devil cake White cake 
Coffee 

At these assemblies cooking school re- 
ceipts and modern style are not favored, 
and informality, old dishes and cus- 
toms obtain. The table, extended diag- 
onally across one end of the large din- 
ing room, was covered with the polka- 
dot damask beloved by old-fashioned 
housewives—(and certain of the “Tul- 
liver” kin). At each end was an oblong 
drawn work mat for dishes of honor, and 
near the center was a circular embroid- 
ered one on which were placed the silver 
cream jug, sugar bowl and the spoon- 
holder—full of spoons. 

The cake, arranged on pretty plates, 
formed an attractive group near one 
end; there was a glass dish of a favorite 
old-fashioned confection—‘sour drops” ; 
dishes of crackers, bread, butter, jelly, 
pickles and celery were on the table and 
remained throughout the meal. 

The two large turkeys, beautifully 
browned and without so much as a break 
in their skins, and cooked to a perfect 
state of tenderness and juiciness, were 
carved in the kitchen, the breasts in 
beautiful thin clean-cut slices, the dark 
meat into convenient pieces; these were 


Roast turkey 
Stuffing 


Mince pie 
Candy 
Fruit cake 


served on the immense blue scalloped 
platters, covered with pictured trees, 
pagodas, ships and lovers, that belonged 
to grandpa’s mother and are only used 
at special ceremonies. 

The dishes of snowy potatoes—heaped 
high, with lava-like streams of butter 
overflowing from the crater at the top 
—were placed on the table, and each 
“grown-up” helped his little neighbors 
and himself. 

The stutling was served in the same 
way. This was made by slicing one or 
more loaves of stale homemade bread, 
breaking into small pieces, seasoning 
with salt and pepper, flavoring with a 
lump of butter, moistening by pouring a 
little bit of boiling water over it and 
keeping it closely covered for a few 
minutes, then thoroughly mixing, and 
stuffing into the fowls, and roasting. 
Grandma grants the plea for “plenty 
of stuffin’,” annually made from time 
immemorial, by preparing more than thie 
fowls can hold and cooking the remain- 
der in a closely covered dish in the oven. 

The indispensable dish, besides turkey, 
was gravy, for which grandma is fa- 
mous, and which will not taste the same 
for other people though they make it 
precisely the same way—which way is 
the simplest possible. In a skillet on top 
of the stove she places some _ turkey 
dripping—a sufficiency, but not enough 
to make the gravy greasy—this is made 
adequate in quantity with water and ot 
a proper consistency by adding, when 
boiling, a thickening of flour. It is 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and all 
through it are delicious lumps of giz- 
zard, liver and heart. The cranberries 
had been cooked until quite tender, but 
carefully, so that they appeared almost 
perfect in shape. 


A Michigan Dinner 
By Mrs J. J. C. 


This dinner probably differs somewhat 
from the Christmas dinners of our 
farmer neighbors, but I think nothing 
elaborate is planned here as most of us 
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keep no help and use the products of 
our farms as far as we can to supply 
our own tables. 

Parents and eight children, with one 
guest, a homeless boy, sat down to this 
dinner at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
There were ne left-overs. 

We had chicken fricassee, bread, 
mince pie (without raisins or currants), 
fresh apples and milk to drink. Prob- 
ably twenty cents would cover the cash 
outlay, as most of the dinner was sup- 
plied from our farm. The enjoyment 
was none the less hearty. 


On a Washington Ranch 


By Mrs R. G. D. 


This dinner is a fair example, I 
believe, of the Christmas dinners served 
upon these ranches in western Washing- 
ton. While it is simple, everything was 
most carefully cooked and apparently 
gave full measure of enjoyment to all 
the partakers. 

Our dinner was served at 2 p m to 
eight persons, our own family and one 
guest. 

It consisted of a fine young goose of 
my own raising, which weighed, when 
dressed, about nine pounds. It was 
stuffed and roasted. Then there were 
potatoes, spiced green tomato pickle, 
boiled onions, celery and a steamed pud- 
ding which, lacking suet, was simply a 
plain cake with fruit and a dash of 
molasses, served with a rather rich 
sauce. 

The goose stuffing and gravy were per- 
fect of their kind. For the stuffing, put 
in the oven to bake three fair-sized 
potatoes. When they are nearly done, 
mince one medium-sized onion in the 
chopping bowl, add two quarts of fine 
bread crumbs, season with salt, pepper 
and summer savory, and mix. Then add 
two tablespoons of butter (or more, if 
your supply and ideas of health allow). 
Open the potatoes and with a fork scrape 
the inside directly over the butter, which 
melts it. With the fork gently break up 
any lumps and mix the potato thoroughly 
with the rest of the contents of the bowl. 

The stuffing should not be packed in 
but given a little room to swell. It is 
beautifully light when cooked. If fine 
potatoes cannot be had, boil as dry as 
possible and mash fine before adding. 

The wings of the goose I cut off and 
add later, for if roasted with the bird 
they become overdone and dry. 


A Homemade Feast 


By Mrs R. L. G., New York 


My Christmas dinner was prepared for 
four people and served at 3.50 pm. This 
rather unusual hour was selected as 
most convenient beeause it gave me 
ample time to prepare dimer after 
church and left some hours after dinner 
to devote to music and sociability before 
our two guests had to leave for home. 
The menu was: 

Oysters on the half shell 
Roast turkey with bread dressing 
Cranberry jelly Riced potatoes 
Giblet gravy Mashed turnip Celery 
Olives 
Lettuce and tomato salad Saltines 
Mince pie Ice pudding 
Oranges Bananas Grapes 
Coffee 

As I have no servant, I gave some 
thought to planning a dinner which 
could be partially prepared before Christ- 
mas day. The jelly, pies and pudding 
were all made the day before, and the 
turkey was stuffed late on Christmas 
eve. 

For the salad, as fresh tomatoes were 
not to be had, I got a can of a good brand, 
found the tomatoes firm and red, and 
had no trouble in cutting a sufticient 
number of nice rings, which, when dried, 
chilled and filled with shredded lettuce 
over which a spoonful of dressing was 
poured, made a pretty as well as pala- 
table course. 

Ice pudding is not original with me, 
but I have never seen it in a cook book, 
so I think it is a discovery of this friend 
who gave me the recipe: 

Crush one pound of cocoanut miaca- 
roons, add one cup of preserved straw- 
berries, fruit and juice, a quart of sweet 
cream, a half cup of sugar, a teaspoon 
of pink coloring, flavor to taste with 
vanilla, turn into a mold and freeze. It 
is better when a day old, providing it is 
kept solidly frozen all the time. 


Away Down South in Dixie 


By Mrs W. L. S., Alabama 


Besides our own family, consisting of 
three persons, we had four friends to 
dine with us, who were invited to “come 
early and stay late.” 

At 1.30 p m dinner was ready, and we 
all adjourned to the dining room, where 
there was a roaring fire of pine and 
oak logs. My dining room is long and 
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narrow and the long table occupied the 
center of the room, covered with a snow- 
white cloth and set with all my choicest 
eut glass and silver. In the center of 
the table, resting upon a_ beautiful 
centerpiece of embroidered green linen, 
was my only decoration, a large antique 
silver bowl] filled with oranges, grapes 
and other fruit. 

At one end of the table, a fat turkey 
roasted to a turn, and already carved, 
occupied the place of honor, and at the 
other end was a dish of rice, cooked 
southern fashion, so that every grain 
stood separate, though well done. 

Homemade crabapple jelly, sour and 
sweet pickles in small glass dishes, occu- 
pied the space at the sides, and all the 
vegetables were served from a side table 
by my colored servant, who had prepared 
most of the dinner. The vegetables con- 
sisted of macaroni cooked with cheese, 
Irish potatoes, mashed, seasoned and 
pressed through a ricer, and sweet pota- 
toes, plain baked, but with the sugar 
running out, as the children say; real 
southern corn bread that one of my 
guests said was as good as pound eake, 
and nice buttermilk biscuits completed 
this meat course, with a big pitcher 
of rich, sweet milk for all who wished 
to partake. 

The dessert was ambrosia, several 
different kinds of cake, and old-fashioned 
cocoanut and lemon custards, for which 
I send recipes. Then the after-dinner 
coffee, and lastly fruit. 
Cocoanut Custards 

One grated cocoanut, one pound of 
sugar, one-fourth pound of butter, one 
cup of cream. Add the beaten whites 
of nine eggs, and season with essence of 
lemon. Bake in small shapes lined with 
rich puff paste. 

Lemon Custards 

Yolks of sixteen eggs, whites of seven 
eggs, one pound of sugar and _ three- 
fourths pound butter, creamed together. 
Season with the juice of six lemons and 
add the grated rind. 


Over in Oregon 


By Mrs C. E. N. 


We entertained four guests, making 
us six at table. Dinner was served by 
myself, the hostess, with no assistance, 
at 5.30 p m. The decorations of the 
table consisted of a set of candlesticks 
and candelabrum with red shades. The 
eandelabrum, which was placed in the 
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center of the table, and at the base of 
which was a wreath of holly, was 
trimmed with small fir branches to re- 
semble a small Christmas tree. 

The place cards were pen and ink 
sketches of Santa Claus. Fastened io 
each place card was a scarlet streamer, 
the end of which was carried to the trec, 
where each guest found a small bonbon 
box filled with homemade candy. 

The dinner was served in six courses 
and was as follows: 
Oysters Saltines 
Clear soup 

Salmon Clam sauce 
Celery salad, walnut and mayonnaise 
dressing 
Roast turkey 
Mushroom and chestnut dressing 
Mashed potatoes Cauliflower 

Cranberry jelly 
Salted almonds 
English plum pudding 
Hard and foaming sauces 
Nuts, raisins, peppermints and ginger 
Black coffee 

The oysters were native grown and 
were served in small glasses as cock- 
tails. The salmon seemed to be the 
favorite dish, and was prepared as fol- 
lows: Take the head half of a _ ten- 
pound salmon, scale and wash nicely: 
sprinkle the cavity with pepper and a 
little salt; steam for one and one-half 
hours. The clam sauce is made as fol- 
lows: Put the necks of a dozen clams 
through the chopper, stew gently for one 
hour in their own liquor until very 
tender, then thicken with a little flour 
made smooth in a little cold water, pui 
in a small piece of butter and season to 
taste. Just before serving add a smail 
cup of cream. 

The mushroom and chestnut dressing 
was made after the recipe which appeared 
in Goop HousekerpinG. The cranberries 
were native grown and served in indi- 
vidual molds. 

The plum pudding was an experiment, 
and was such a success, I feel I must teil 
about it. In making my fruit cake | 
found after I had the huge cake mixed 
that the oven would hold only three of 
the four tins I had filled. I realized 
that it would not improve the last cake 
to stand for four hours before baking, 
so I decided to make a boiled plum 
pudding of it. To the cake batter | 
added three eggs and a large cup ol 
bread crumbs, half a cup of milk and 
a teaspoon of baking powder. I then 
boiled it in the old English way. It 
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was decorated and served after the idea 
given in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A Plump, Juicy Goose 
By L. G. N., Massachusetts 


This dinner was served at 1 p m to a 
family of five adults, whose custom it is 
to grace their table each Christmas with 
a plump, juicy goose. 

The dining room was decorated with 
wreaths of holly. The table had for a 
centerpiece a large green vase of ferns 
and red carnations, which, while keeping 
the Christmas colors, gave a pretty effect 
against the white cloth. With one maid 
in the kitchen and another to wait upon 
the table, the following menu was carried 
out: 


Chicken gumbo soup Cider 
Roast goose Stuffing 
Mashed potatoes Apple sauce 
Gravy 


Buttered cauliflower Canned corn 
Pickled pears Mushrooms on toast 
Mince pie Apple pie 
Ice cream (vanilla) |Macaroons 
Oranges, grapes, apples, nuts and raisins 
Chocolates Fig paste 

Coffee 


Goose in German Style 


By B. P. 


Grandmother is not obliged to trouble 
Lerself hunting novelties for our annual 
Christmas dinner, for best of all geese is 
her roast goose cooked in German style— 
and these are her directions: 

Serub a dressed goose with hot, strong 
soapsuds—an effectual way to remove 
part of the oil from the skin, then wash 
well in cold water and dry with a soft 
towel. Flatten the breast bone by strik- 
ing it with a rolling pin. Rub the fowl 
both inside and out with salt, pepper, 
sage, sweet marjoram and thyme and 
leave over night. 

In the morning stuff with a dressing 
prepared as follows: a cup of softened 
bread crumbs, two sour apples, chopped 
fine, a handful of stoned raisins, one 
mealy potato, riced, a generous lump of 
butter and salt to taste, mix well. The 
American palate usually prefers a cup 
of chopped boiled onions in place of the 
sweet raisin flavor, in the dressing. 

Tf the goose is very young allow twenty 
minutes to the pound for roasting. As 
soon as a considerable amount of oil has 
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been extracted by the heat, take the pan 
from the oven and pour off the oil. Then 
dredge the goose with flour, add a little 
water to the pan and baste frequently 
during the remainder of the cooking. 
If there is any doubt as to the age of 
the goose, it is safer to braise or steam 
it till tender and then brown. For the 
gravy, boil the giblets in a small quan- 
tity of water, mash the liver in a table- 
spoon of flour and chop the giz- 
zard, Put these and the water they 
were cooked in into the browned liquid 
left in the dripping pan. Stir all to- 
gether till it thickens, seasoning with 
thyme, sage and salt. Garnish the serv- 
ing platter with sliced lemons, alterna- 
ting with tufts of watercress or curly 
parsley. Eat with the goose a_ well- 
sweetened apple sauce or the delicious 
conserve called hagenmark, which is 
made in southern Germany in the fall 
from the vivid cardinal hips of the wild 
dog-rose. 


Try These 


Creamed Potato Salad 

Boil eight -medium sized potatoes; 
when thoroughly done, drain off the 
water and set aside on the back of the 
stove to steam dry; when dry and white, 
still hot, mash through a potato masher 
and then cream them with one-half tea- 
spoon of mustard mashed into one raw 
egg, two tablespoons of butter, two of 
eream and two of milk. When this is 
mixed thoroughly add nearly a half cup 
(do not make it too soft) of pickle 
vinegar and one-half teaspoon salt, and 
beat until it is frothy as ice cream, pile 
roughly and lightly in a chilled dish and 
garnish with slices of two hard-cooked 
eggs, a very little parsley and two finely 
mineed pickles with one tiny onion. 
B. B. G. 
Maple Mousse 

Whip one quart of cream until quite 
thick. Beat the yolks of three eggs in 
another bowl until light and add erad- 
ually one cup of maple syrup. When 
the two are well mixed, whip them grad- 
ually into the cream. Pour the whole 
into the freezer or can, without the 
dasher, or into a mold. Pack in ice and 
salt, and let it stand three hours. Mrs 
Thomas A. Hare. 


Tr is often convenient to know that 
salt dissolves as quickly in cold as hot 
water. 
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Christmas Dinner on the Gas Range 


By Irma Helen Hotchkiss 


Contented as is the young  house- 
keeper of moderate means with her 
small kitchen facilities which are en- 
tirely adequate to her daily needs, she 
sees their possibilities shrink with the 
approach of festive occasions. Not least 
of the problems that confront her is the 
engineering of her gas stove, limited, 
we will say, to two burners, with a small 
oven heated by a third. As a novice 
to whom but recently strange culinary 
experiences were prophesied, she looks 
forward to this, perhaps her first dinner 
to six or eight guests, with no little 
ambition to vindicate her reputation. 
According to her means and ability and 
to the number of guests to be enter- 
tained, she plans her dinner with, for 
instance, the following menu: 

Relishes 
Celery curled Radish roses 
Cranberry sauce Quince jelly 
Gherkins Olives 
Cream of pea soup 
Saltines with anchovy butter 
Roast chicken, dressing 
Giblet sauce Riced potatoes 
Spinach 
Creamed cauliflower 
Lettuce and nuts in tomato jelly with 
mayonnaise dressing 
Mince pie 
Plum pudding with hard sauce 
Frozen pudding decorated with angelica 
and maraschino cherries 
White cake 
Red apples Green grapes Nuts Raisins 
Coffee 

And how shall she accomplish it? To 
save overtaxing her mind with things 
which must not be forgotten, she 
entrusts the care of these to paper and 
leaves her mind free for the spontaneity 
which the occasion itself demands, and 
which alone can make the festive days 
joyous for herself aud those about her. 
An hour spent some evening the week 
before has provided her with slips con- 
taining the menu, the recipe for each 
dish, the list of materials to be procured 
in advance, the order of proceedings 
both for the day on which the dinner 
is to be served and the day previous. 
Having thus carefully planned, she fore- 
stalls the contingency of needing her 
gas range for more things than it will 
possibly hold-at one time, and the dis- 
tress of insufficient plates or platters at 
a critical moment. 


To every part of the meal which 
demands or will bear preparation in 
advance she attends the day previous, 
except the plum pudding and mince 
pie, which she prepares even earlier, 
Tomato jelly, cranberry sauce, mayon- 
naise, frozen pudding, hard sauce, butter 
balls, radishes and celery, all in read- 
iness, are placed on ice for chilling. 
Making the soup, except for the addi- 
tion of the roux, cleaning the chicken, 
mixing the dressing with but very little 
liquid and scalding the giblets ready for 
the gravy, besides baking the cake and a 
little rub given the silver, complete the 
preliminary preparations. These having 
been accomplished with no waste of time 
and energy in the search for recipes, and 
without other annoyances due to faulty 
calculation, the regular routine of meals 
has needed only to be simplified, but 
not disarranged. Under these circum- 
stances, the day’s work has not tired her 
unduly, and Christmas eve finds her in 
a fitting mood for the celebration. 

By 10 o'clock Christmas morning, the 
dining room is all ready with a center 
decoration of holly on the table, in 
keeping with the general red and green 
design of her dinner. The decorations 
are not so large but she can oversee the 
whole table and thus ease her functions 
of hostess. A dish of fruit adorns each 
end, and plates, glasses, silver and nap- 
kins are distributed in bright array. 
A side table bears neat mounds of 
saltines spread with anchovy, cheese 
wafers, a basket of dinner rolls and the 
eake. Having cleaned the vegetables 
ready for use, she prepares the chicken, 
and entrusting it to the oven, puts an 
abundance of water on the stove to heat. 
With all the repose in the world, due to 
confidence in accurate planning, it takes 
but a few moments to change from her 
working dress to a simple but becoming 
gown covered by a very large apron. 

Shortly before 12 she puts the spinach 
on the stove in a very little water, and 
at the same time heats the mixture of 
milk and peas for the soup as well as 
milk for the cauliflower sauce, by stand- 
ing both in a large pan of hot water on 
the second burner. She is careful, how- 
ever, not to place the sancepans directly 
on the bottom of the pan, but on some 
rest sufficient to raise them. Removing 
the spinach, which must cook but a few 
moments, she replaces it with the cauli- 
flower, drains the former thoroughly, 
chops it very fine, to reheat it later with 
a very little butter, adding salt and a 
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mere dash of nutmeg. It also finds its 
way to the pan of hot water. As the 
cauliflower is by this time tender, the 
sauce for it claims her attention next. 
After preparing it, she disposes of this 
and the cauliflower in «a baking dish 
deep enough to hold the whole head, and 
keeps it also in her improvised bain 
marie ready to put in the oven with 
buttered bread crumbs over it the 
moment the chicken is removed. The 
next step is the addition of the roux 
to the soup, which, after cooking, is 
returned to its former place in the pan 
to keep it hot; meanwhile the potatoes 
are put on to boil. 

Devoting herself now to the salad, she 
turns out the tomato rings, adds lettuce 
and nuts, and places the whole next to 
the mayonnaise in a pan of ice water. 
Here she also keeps butter balls, rad- 
ishes and celery, now disposes of olives 
and gherkins on the table, and with the 
mince pie and plum pudding ready to 
heat as soon as dinner is served and 
room in the oven will permit, she pre- 
pares the coffee, ready to boil between 
the dinner and salad course. With some 
degree of satisfaction she gathers up the 
few dishes disposed about the kitchen, 


for a large part of her contentment 
comes from having kept her kitchen 
clear by putting all dishes which she 
could not quickly wash under the faucet 
as she worked, in a large basket or 
pan, 

Draining the potatoes now, she re- 


moves the chicken from the oven, 
replaces it by the cauliflower and keeps 
it covered ou the hot range top while 
finishing the gravy and ricing the pota- 
toes. Quite as she had planned, the 
bell rings at this very time. It takes 
her but a moment to place the relishes 
in their respective dishes, distribute 
them about the table, straighten her 
hair a little, and greet her guests with 
as much complacency as though a 
retinue of servants were attending to 
all the household affairs. 

The momentary stiffness as the guests 
assemble around the table a little after 
half-past 1 o’clock is readily overcome, 
her own freshness not least among the 
factors that cause the stiffness to yield 
before the charm of pleasant uncon- 
ventionality. 

Many a young housewife may find 
that she can dispense more easily with 
the cauliflower than to prepare it, she 
may find the relishes too many to look 
after, or the plum pudding superfluous. 
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The frozen dessert she might replace by 
a less expensive and less troublesome 
snow pudding.’ A larger circle might 
demand a roast of turkey, rather than 
the chicken, but it would not alter the 
possibility of preparing, without “tear 
and scurry,” if every step is carefully 
thought out in advance, a delicious and 
appropriate Christmas dinner with such 
a small oven and but two burners on 
top. 


“Licking Good” 

Egg Croquettes 

Cut one dozen hard-cooked eggs in 
halves and remove the yolks. Smooth 
the yolks in a bowl, moistening with one- 
half cup of boiling water and one table- 
spoon of lemon juice and one tablespoon 
of vinegar. Season with one teaspoon 
of dry mustard, one-half teaspoon each 
of salt and white pepper and a pinch of 
ground cloves. Smooth the mixture 
carefully and use as a filling for eight 
of the eggs. Adjust the halves to form 
eight whole eggs. Roll these in the 
white of egg and then in bread crumbs 
and brown in a wire basket in hot lard. 
Have ready one pint of hot milk sea- 
soned with a bay leaf. Thicken the 
milk with a little flour and butter and 
all the yolk mixture still remaining in 
the bowl. Cook to a thick consistency. 
Pour this thick yellow sauce into an 
oval shaped platter. Lay eight ovals of 
toasted bread spread with caviar in the 
sauce and finally the eggs on the toast. 
Make a border to the dish of pastry with 
the rings of the whites of the remaining 
four eggs. This dish when properly 
prepared and arranged is artistie and 
appetizing. Miss Mary C. Speer. 
Coffee Buns 

One yeast cake dissolved in one-quarter 
cup of lukewarm water. Add to one cup 
of scalded milk. Add one and one-half 
eups of flonr. Beat well and let rise. 
When light add one-quarter cup of sugar, 
one teaspoon salt, one egg, a little mace, 
one-quarter’ cup melted butter and 
cnough more flour to knead. Knead 
well, let rise and roll in a long strip one- 
quarter inch thick. Spread with melted 
butter, sift cinnamon and sugar over it 
and roll up like a jelly roll. Cut in one- 
inch pieces and place close together in 
pan. Bake one-half hour. When cold 
pour over them a very thin syrup of con- 
fectioner’s sugar and water which has 
been boiled two minutes. 
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Menus for 


Constructed with Due 
Variety, and Espec 


By Helen S. Willard 


Tuurspay, Dec 1 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Omelet 
Escalloped potatoes 
lain muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Liver and bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Lemon jelly 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Curry of lamb and rice 
Creamed cauliflower 
Apple dumplings 
Coffee 


Fripay, Dec 2 
Breakfast 
Fried mush 
Stewed prunes 
Smoked beef creamed 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Puree of lentils 
German toast with syrup 
Tea 


Dinner 
Baked haddock with 
dressing 
Hollandaise sauce 
Baked potatoes 


Cold slaw 
Graham pudding 
Coffee 


Saturpay, Dec 3 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal and cream 
Fish cakes 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni with ham and 


cheese 
Toast Tea 
Canned peaches 
Dinner 
Hamburg steak 
Creamed potatoes 
Lima beans 
Custard pie Coffee 


Sunpay, Dec 4 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal and cream 
Scrambled eggs on toast 
offee 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast of veal 
French fried potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Chicory salad 
Cheese crackers 
Pineapple cream 
Black coffee 
Supper 
Rice 
Stewed pears Cocoa 
Monpay, Dec 5 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Bacon and eggs 
_ Baked potatoes 
Twin mountain muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Farina soup 
Cold meat 
Pickled beets 
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December 


Regard to Economy, 
ially Food Values 


Dinner 
Lamb chops 
String beans 

Boiled potatoes 
Apple pie Co 
Tuespay, Dec 6 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 

Fried smelts 
Baked sweet potatoes 

Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans Brown bread 
Pickles Prune whip 
Dinner 
Beef a la mode 
Riced potatoes 
Nut and apple salad 
Orange charlotte 
EDNESDAY, 7 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Steak Potato omelet 
Hominy fritters Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Clam chowder 
Sponge cakes 
Stewed apricots 
inner 
Julienne soup 
Warmed over meat 
Potato and lettuce salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Indian pudding 
Tuurspay, Dec 8 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal and cream 
Poached eggs on toast 
Seaten biscuit Cocoa 

Luncheon 
Split pea soup with 
croutons 
Celery and apple saiad 
Jaffles 
Dinner 
Veal cutlet 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Stewed tomatocs 
Coffee jelly with cream 
Frivay, Dec 9 
Breakfast 
Broiled ham Rice 
Toast Coffee 
Oranges and sugar 
Luncheon 
Scrambled eggs with 
dropped veal and 
tomato sauce 
Popovers Cocoa 
Tapioca pudding 
Dinner 
Cream of celery soup 
Broiled cod 
Tartar sauce 

Boiled potatoes 

Brussels sprouts 

Cheese fondue 

Snow pudding 

Saturpay, Dec 10 

Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal and cream 
Egg vermicelli 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish salad 
Hot gingerbread 
Cocoa 


ffee 


Dinner 
Irish stew with dump- 
lings 
Cheese salad Crackers 
Rice pudding 
Coffee 


Sunpay, Dec 11 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Sausages T 
ffee 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Dressed duck 
French fried potatoes 
Cranberry sauce 
Spinach 
Tomato jelly salad 
Ginger cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Potato and egg salad 
Hot biscuits 
Cocoanut layer cake 
Tea 


Monpay, Dec 12 
Breakjast 
Cereal and cream 
Warmed over lamb 
One egg muffins 
Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Mock bisque 
Cranberry omelet 
Toast Tea 
Dinner 
Corned beef 
Fried potatoes 
Escalloped cabhage 
Chocolate blancmange 
Coffee 
Tvuespay, Dec 13 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal and cream 
Creamed fish Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corned beef hash 
Pickles 
Baked custard 
Dinner 
Cheese canapes 
Hamburg steak 
Mashed potatocs 
Creamed celery 
Mince pie 
Wepnespay, Dec 14 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Graham gems Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Celery salad with nuts 


oast 
Waffles 
Dinner 
Roast fresh ham 
Fried potatoes 
Red cabbage 
Cheese croquettes 
Fruit snowballs 
Coffee 


Tuvurspay, Dec 15 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Fish steak 
Creamed potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked rice and tomatoes 
with cheese 
Orange omelet 


Tea 


Griddlecakes 


Meat croquettes 


Banana trifle 


ts Dinner 
acaroni so 
Coid 
Potato croquettes 
Fried egg plant 
Berry pie 
Fripay, Dec 16 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal and cream 
Poached eggs on toast 
Coffce 
Luncheon 
Peas 
Bread pudding 
Tea 


Dinner 
Rice and tomato soup 
Fillets of fish 
Hollandaise sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Cranberry tarts 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Dec 17 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Liver and bacon 
Potatoes hashed brown 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Steamed brown bread 
Plain cake 
Tea 


Dinner 
Roll of flank 
Boiled potatoes 
Creamed oyster piant 
Fig pudding 
Sunpay, Dec 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Escalloped fish 
Corn meal muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Roast beef 
Creamed potatoes 
Baked squash 
Dressed lettuce 
Maple parfait Wafers 
Coffee 
Supper 
Macedoine of fruit 
Plain cake Cocoa 
Monnpay, Dec 19 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Salsify fritters 
Sally Lunn C 
Luncheon 
Bean soup 
Squash pie 
Dinner 
Cold roast beef 
Potatoes on the half 
shell 
Spinach and eggs 
Junket Coffce 
Tuerspay, Dec 20 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal and cream 
Omelet and bacon 
Fried potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Minced meat with caper 
sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Biscuits 
Dinner 
Cream of spinach soup 
Baked fish 
Drawn butter sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Cold slaw 


off 


Cocca 


Tea 


Cottage pudding 


Stewed peaches 


Cocoa 


Chocolate eclairs 
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Wepnespay, Dec 21 
Breakjast 
Cereal and cream 
Tripe in batter 
Oatmeal muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lentil puree 
Cranberry sauce 
Ladyfingers 
Dinner 
Pot roast Carrots 
Creamed potatoes 
Chocolate nougat cake 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Dec 22 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal and cream 
Fish hash Popovers 
Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Chopped ham baked 
with rice 
Apple souffle 
Tea 
Dinner 
Onion soup 
Cold meat Potato salad 
Peach pie Coffee 
Fripay, Dec 23 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
minced meat 
Toast 
Luncheon 
Oyster stew Crackers 
Gingerbread Tea 
inner 
lamb stew with vegetables 
Fruit salad 
Cream puffs Coffee 
Saturpay, Dec 24 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Warmed-over lamb 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni and cheese 
Baked custard ea 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Beefsteak 
Creamed potatoes 
Eggplant 
Dressed lettuce 
Cheese straws 
Chocolate pudding 
Sunpay, Dec 25 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal and cream 
Broiled ham 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Roast chicken 
French fried potatoes 
Cranberry sauce 
Brussels sprouts 
Stewed onions 
Celery and apple salad 
Mince pie 
Plum pudding 
Lemon sherbet 
Nuts Coffee 
Supper 
Curried eggs 
Cocoa 
Monpay, Dec 26 
Breakfast 
rapes 
Cereal and cream 
Fried macaroni and 
cheese 
Coffee 


Fruit 


Biscuits 


| 


\Apple fritters 


Luncheon 
Chicken croquettes 
Peas Prune whip 
Dinner 
Beef stew Noodles 
Lettuce salad 
Sliced plum pudding 

Coffee 
Tuespay, Dec 27 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Beef and ham hash on 
toast 
Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Split pea soup 
Cheese salad Crackers 
Cocoanut cakes 
Dinner 
Braised tongue 
Potato 
Cauliflower 
Cut-up oranges 
Sponge cakes 
Wepbnespay, Dec 28 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Fried fish 
Creamed potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cauliflower soup 
Cocoa 

Dinner 


Coffee) !ongue in tomato sauce 


Riced potatoes 
Succotash 
Coffee jelly 
Tuurspay, Dec 29 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal and cream 
Potato omelet 
Plain muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Deviled eggs 
Potato salad 
Rice and peaches 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Roast of veal 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach 
Almond tarts Coffee 
Fripay, Dec 30 
Jreakfast 
Cerc-| and cream 
Fried sausages 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold veal 
Cranberry sauce 
Biscuits 
Cake 
Dinner 
Boiled fish 
Bearnaise sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery salad 
Pumpkin pie Coffee 
Saturpay, Dec 31 
Breakfast 
Cereal and cream 
Scrambled eggs and 
minced meat 
Toast Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Fish salad 
Fried potatoes 
Stewed apricots 
Dinner 
Celery soup 
Lamb chops 
String beans 
Creamed potatoes 
Orange charlotte 
Coffee 


Tea 
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The Chafing-Dish Course 


As Given at the New England School of 
Cookery—II 


“When you are preparing any chafing- 
dish recipe which calls for a sauce, like 
a white or cream sauce, always make the 
sauce first and then add your other mate- 
rial to become heated,” said the prin- 
cipal, “This rule is especially applica- 
ble to the lesson this morning, for we 
shall use lobster in the form of lobster 
a la Newburg. Overcooking of lobster 
makes it tough and unpalatable and 
where canned lobster is used, breaks it 
into shreds. 

“First melt the butter, three table- 
spoons of it, in the blazer; add one-half 
teaspoon of salt, a few grains of cayenne 
and a slight grating of nutmeg. Now 
beat together one-third of a cup of cream 
and the yolks of two eggs and add 
slowly, cooking, with constant stirring, 
until thickened. Add a cup and a half 
of lobster cut in small dice and allow 
to heat, stirring very gently. When 
ready to serve, add one teaspoon of sherry 
and one tablespoon of brandy and serve 
on hot toast. 

“Someone asked especially for ‘chafing- 
dish desserts,’ and therefore we will make 
our next dish a sweet one—fruit canapes. 
The materials are rounds of bread for 
toasting, whipped cream and a fig paste 
made as follows: Stew a half pound of 
figs, cut small, with a little water and a 
half cup of sugar, adding the juice and 
rind of half a lemon when nearly done. 
This preserve is cooled and ready for 
use at any time, as it keeps very well. 
Now for the toast. Beat two eggs with 
three-quarters of a cup of milk, one-half 
teaspoon of salt and one and a half 
tablespoons of sugar. Dip in the rounds 
of bread and saute them in the blazer 
over direct heat, first making sure that 
the pan is well buttered and hot. On 
these daintily browned circles of French 
toast spread a spoonful of the fig 
paste and garnish with whipped cream, 
made by beating one cup of thin cream 
and adding one-third of a cup of pow- 
dered sugar and one-half teaspoon of 
vanilla, Other preserves may be used, 
such as orange marmalade, pineapple 
and canned peaches, but the figs are 
especially delicious.” 


Borep Appies are almost as good as 
baked ones and can be cooked more 
quickly. Prepare them as for baking 
and add plenty of sugar when half done. 
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Homemade Candies 


Favorites Recipes of the Most Successful 
Candy Makers 


The grown-ups as well as the children 
enjoy the fun of making candies for 
Christmas. And there is nothing to 
compare with the delight in trying a 
new recipe unless it be—to try the old 
again. Following are home _ recipes, 
tried and found excellent by some 
experts in cooking: 

Chocolate Arabics 

Purchase the desired number of gum 
drops—either the jelly sort or “jaw- 
breakers”—and give them a coat of 
chocolate. To every ounce of unsweet- 
ened chocolate, melted, add two table- 
spoons of milk, one or two tablespoons 
of sugar and the least bit of butter. 
Stir over the fire till smooth and, while 
it is warm, dip the drops into it with a 
fork or candy wire and place on a 
piece of marble. If the chocolate be- 
comes too stiff, thin cautiously with 
sugar syrup. The covering entirely 
changes the character of the gum drops, 
greatly improving their flavor. Anne 
Warner, 

Cocoanut Cubes 

Boil together, without stirring, four 
cups of granulated sugar and one cup of 
thin cream or milk. When a soft ball 
forms by dropping a little of the syrup 
into cold water, add two cups of freshly 
grated cocoanut and cook a few moments 
longer. Pour out into a bowl, add one 
teaspoon of vanilla and beat until thick. 
Spread in a shallow dish and eut in 
small squares when cold. This mixture 
may be variously tinted and given 
unusual and elusive flavors by using a 
small quantity of one of the highly 
colored liqueurs with but three drops of 
vanilla, In the city, freshly grated 
cocoanut can be bought at any candy 
factory, thus materially reducing the 
work of making this sweetmeat. Anne 
Warner. 

Crystallized Corn 

Boil two cups of granulated sugar and 
one-half cup of water until it threads, 
then pour over a pan of popped corn and 
stir it on the back of the range until the 
syrup and corn are thoroughly mixed. 
By adding a cake of chocolate or a drop 
of red coloring matter to the syrup when 
it is done, one can have the corn in 
different colors. Maria Warren. 
Vermont Walnuts 

Two pounds of maple sugar (or one 
quart of syrup), one pint of rich cream, 
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two pounds of walnuts, one teaspoon of 
vanilla. Bring the sugar and cream to 
a boil quickly to prevent curdling and 
cook until it is waxy in water. Stir to 
prevent burning. When it is done, add 
walnut meats and vanilla, pour into a 
buttered pan and cut in squares while 
it is soft. Maria Warren. 
Peanut Candy 

Shell and remove the skins from suf- 
ficient peanuts to make a eupful and 
put in the oven to keep warm without 
browning. Boil without stirring two 
cups of sugar, two teaspoons of lemon 
juice and half a cup of water until the 
syrup just begins to change color. Add 
the nuts, stir only until blended and 
turn into a warm, buttered pan. Spread 
smoothly and mark into squares while 
warm. Amelia Sulzbacher. 
Cocoanut Candy 

Butter the inside of a saucepan, add 
half a cup of milk, one cup of shredded 
cocoanut and two cups of sugar. Cook 


about five minutes or until the mixture 
forms a soft ball when tested in cold 
water; then take from the fire, stand in 
a pan of cold water, add vanilla to flavor 
and stir briskly until creamy. 


Pour 
into a pan lined with parafifine paper 
and mark in squares while still warm. 
Amelia Sulzbacher, 
Mexican Caramels 

Put a cup of granulated sugar into 
a clean iron skillet and stir constantly 
over a slow fire until the sugar is 
melted, taking care it does not brown. 
As soon as the sugar becomes a syrup 
add a eup of rich milk or cream, and 
stir constantly until the sugar is all 
dissolved. Add next a cup each of 
granulated and of light brown sugar and 
boil steadily until the mixture forms a 
soft ball when tested in cold water. 
Take from the fire, add a cup of 
coarsely chopped nut meats and stir to a 
ereamy consistency. Pour into a shal- 
low pan lined with paraffine paper, 
spread smoothly about half an inch in 
thickness and mark into squares while 
still warm. These earamels are per- 
fectly delicious, being both waxy and 
creamy. Any single kind or a mixture 
of several kinds of nut meats may be 
used. If there is any fondant at hand, 
pleasing variety is produced by filling 
the molds with a thin layer of the 
caramel and covering with a layer of 
melted fondant. Amelia Sulzbacher. 
Butter Scotch 

Two cups of light brown sugar, one 
cup of butter, one tablespoon of vinegar 
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and one of water. Mix all together 
and boil twenty minutes. Add one- 
eighth of a tablespoon of baking soda, 
and as soon as it will crisp in cold 
water remove from the fire. When done 
pour out on a flat buttered tin and 
mark off into squares. Mary Foster 
Snider. 
Grandma's Favorite 

One pound of granulated sugar, one 
cup of water, one teaspoon of essence of 
peppermint, and a pinch of cream of 
tartar. Do not stir while boiling. 
When it will harden in cold water stir 
until it looks cloudy, then form into 
drops. Mary Foster Snider. 
Christmas Candies 

Eight cups of granulated sugar, two 
cups of hot water, one teaspoon of cream 
of tartar dissolved in cold water, a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, and two 
teaspoons of vanilla. Put the sugar and 
water into a kettle over the fire and stir 
until the sugar is all dissolved. As 
soon as the mixture boils add the cream 
of tartar, and let it boil, without stir- 
ring, from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Just before taking it from the fire add 
the butter. Test by dropping a little 
in cold water; if done it will harden. 


Pour at once upon buttered platters and 


sprinkle over it the vanilla. As soon as 
it can be handled pull it well, draw it 
into sticks, and cut with sharp scissors 
into nice sized pieces. This is much 
better if made twenty-four hours be- 
fore it is to be eaten. Mary Foster 
Snider. 
Fig Rock Candy 

Boil two cups of granulated sugar and 
one cup of water until it turns a pale 
straw color; add a small pinch of cream 
of tartar and remove from the fire 
Spread a cup of chopped figs in a but- 
tered pan and pour the boiling syrup 
gently over them. When nearly cold 
mark off into squares. Dates may be 
used in place of figs. Mary Foster 
Snider. 
Our Own Fudge 

Mix a quarter of a cake of unsweet- 
ened chocolate, grated, with one pound 
of granulated sugar. Add half a pint 
of rich milk, and butter the size of a 
walnut. Put them in a saucepan, place 
over the fire, and stir continually until 
it will form a soft ball when tried in 
cold water. Stir in thoroughly one tea- 
spoon of vanilla, one-half cup of stoned 
raisins cut in halves and one-half cup 
of coarsely chopped blanched almonds. 
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Pour quickly into buttered pans the 
depth of an inch; let cool, and then cut 
into squares. Mary Foster Snider. 
Almond Brittle 

One cup of granulated sugar, one cup 
of chopped almonds, one bit of butter 
size of a walnut. Melt the sugar and 
the butter and stir in the nuts. Pour 
into a buttered tin. Caroline French 
Benton. 


Christmas Potatoes (For children to 
make and eat) 

Take the white of an egg and just as 
much cold water. Mix and stir stiff 
with confectioner’s sugar; add a little 
cocoanut if you like. Flavor with 
vanilla. Make into little potato shapes, 
putting in dents for eyes, and roll in 
cinnamon. These look exactly like baby 
potatoes. Caroline French Benton. 
Pecan Pralines 

Three cups of brown sugar, one cup of 
milk, butter size of a walnut. Boil till 
you can make it into a soft ball in 
water. Then take from the fire, add a 
cup of chopped pecans and stir till it 
begins to stiffen. Pour into a buttered 
pan and with a teaspoon mold into small 
pyramids; cap’ each with half a pecan. 
Caroline French Benton. 

Maple Popcorn Balls 

Wet the corn slightly and let it dry 
on the stove. Then put it in the popper 
while it is hot and in four minutes 
every kernel should be turned inside out, 
crisp and tender. Cook half a pound of 
maple sugar with quarter of a cup of 
water until it spins a thread, add a few 
drops of vanilla and pour it over the 
popeorn slowly until it is thoroughly 
and unpleasantly sticky. Then with 
clean but wet hands, form it into balls 
about the size of a golf ball. Dry the 
balls on buttered paper. Linda Hull 
Larned. 

Sugared Nuts 

A confectioner at Nice gave me 
the following recipe: Blanch one pound 
of shelled almonds and put them with one 
pound of granulated sugar into a sauce- 
pan. Let the sugar melt slowly, then 
remove from the fire and stir until the 
syrup granulates or becomes sugar again. 
Put the pan on the fire again and stir 
until each nut is well covered and 
browned a golden brown. Put them out 
on wax paper and pick the nuts carefully 
apart with wooden skewers or tooth- 
picks. When dry, they are ready for 
the table; they will keep a long time. 
Linda Tull Larned. 
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Dishes from the Fatherland 


By Eleanor Marchant 


Weeks in advance of Christmas day 
the German housewife turns her atten- 
tion to the delightful occupation of pre- 
paring the festive cakes and “goodies” 
for which she has obtained a_ world- 
renowned reputation and which you 
have probably tasted and remembered, if 
you have been invited to “take coffee” 
with some German friend or acquaint- 
ance during the holiday season in a 
continental town or city. Different 
localities seem to retain their own 
specialties; but pfeffernusse, Baseier 
leckerle, Lubeck marzipan and Suabian 
honigbrod are the recognized favorites 
and will well repay the American house- 
keeper’s time and attention in most 
appetizing and tempting results, as, 
besides possessing a flavor decidedly 
unique, they are easily and quickly 
prepared in the home kitchen. 

Suabian Honigbrod 

Cream half a pound of butter with a 
heaping tablespoon of lard, then add 
gradually in the order mentioned half 
a cup of honey, the juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, two teaspoons of 
“Kirschwasser,”’ one teaspoon of ground 
cinnamon, a heaping tablespoon of sugar 
and the yolks of four eggs; blend these 
ingredients thoroughly together, beating 
until very light, and then stir in suf- 
ficient sifted pastry flour to form a stiff 
dough; place this in a bowl covered with 
a damp napkin in a very cold place for 
at least six hours before using. When 
realy to bake, place on the bread board 
that has been lightly floured, and _ roll 
out to the thiekness of a knife blade; 
eut with a faney cutter into small stars, 
brush over with yolk of egg, sprinkle 
with chopped candied orange peel and 
bake in a quick oven. The great secret 
of success in these delicious little cakes 
is to have the dough very cold and the 
oven hot. 

Pfeffernusse 

Pound to a paste in a mortar two 
tablespoons of chopped citron, one table- 
spoon of orange peel, half a teaspoon of 
ground cloves, one teaspoon of grated 
nutmeg and three figs; then add one 
small cup of powdered sugar, the whites 
of two well beaten eggs, and a pound of 
flour. Mix to a firm stiff paste, flavor- 
ing with a few drops of almond extract 
and stirring in a tiny pinch of pow- 
dered hartshorn. Shape into little 
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mound-shaped cakes and bake in a 
inoderate oven for twenty minutes, 
Caffe Kuchen 

Place in a large mixing bowl half a 
cup of butter, adding a cup of gran- 
ulated sugar; beat slowly to a cream, 
moistening from time to time with half 
a cup of strong black coffee; then stir 
in one well beaten egg, two tablespoons 
of cream, half a cake of compressed 
yeast dissolved in a little warm water 
and sufficient flour to form a= slack 
dough; allow this to rise over night, 
and in the morning turn out on the 
floured bread board and knead as you 
would bread, adding a cup of large 
seeded raisins cut in two, one teaspoon 
of arrack spirits and a tablespoon of 
caraway seeds; place in square cake pans 
and let it rise again, until almost 
double in size, baking for three-quarters 
of an hour in a slow oven. 
Baseler Leckerle 

Whip four eggs until very light and 
foamy; then add gradually half a pownd 
of moist, light sugar, a saitspoon of 
ground allspice, half a teaspoon of pow- 
dered ginger, the juice of one lemon and 
three-quarters of a pound of pastry flour. 
Form with floured hand into small balls, 


placing in the center of each a tiny 


piece of crystallized ginger, Place in 
rows in a greased baking pan and bake 
twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
Nurnberger Brod 

Melt together one tablespoon of lard 
and two tablespoons of butter, add one 
small cup of molasses, two tablespoons 
of sugar, a teaspoon of ground allspice, 
one cup of sour cream, cne even tea- 
spoon of baking soda dissolved in half a 
cup of hot water, and two cups of 
graham flour. Mix thoroughly and then 
stir in half a eup of chopped dates. 
Bake in layer cake pans and put to- 
gether with thick orange frosting, spread 
between cach layer and covering the 
top. 
Chocolate Marzipan 

Pound one-half pound of blanched 
almonds to a paste, adding one pound 
of confectioner’s sugar, a scant table- 
spoon of powdered cinnamon, three 
tablespoons of grated unsweetened choc- 
olate and the whites of four eggs; form 
with the aid of a very little flour into 
small wreaths; lay them in a shallow 
baking pan, being careful that they do 
not touch, sprinkle with grated cocoa- 
nut and bake slowly until dry and 


crisp. 
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Practical Entrees 


By Mabel Craft Deering 


Nothing costs more than the entree 
course for a dinner, and sweetbreads 
and mushrooms and trufiles and frogs’ 
legs always send the bills up. There are 
other dainty dishes which may be used 
at times as substitutes if one only knows 
thei. 

One of these is a cheese entree for 
which the basis is ordinary cream sauce. 
Take two tablespoons of flour and two 
of butter and cook together in a double 
boiler until the mixture bubbles. Add 
a cup of milk or eream and stir until it 
thickens. Then add five cents’ worth 
of finely sliced American cheese and 
season with a dash of paprika. This 
will be enough for five yersons. Put 
three tablespoons of this mixture in your 
ramekins, then break an egg in each, 
being careful not to break the yolk, 
season with more paprika and pour 
what is left of the cheese mixture over 
the top of the egg. Place the ramekins 
in a pan of water and bake about twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven or until the 
egg is well set. Do not let the cream 
sauce cook long after the cheese is in or 
the mixture will become stringy. Serve 
with fingers of hot buttered toast. 

Another good entree is made of 
shrimps and crab. To a pound of shelled 
shrimps add the meat of one shredded 
crab. Brown a sliced onion in your 
kettle and to this add a large cup of 
bouillon or any good stock. Then put 
in your shrimps and crab and a chopped 
green pepper. Add a tumbler of sherry, 
most of which the shrimps will absorb, 
and cook for twenty minutes under 
cover, being careful that the sherry 
does not burn. If the mixture cooks 
down and is too rich—though it will not, 
if you cook it slowly enough—add a 
little more bouillon. This is called a 
Spanish salad and when served in 
ramekins is a pretty and delicious 
dish. 

Creamed shrimps also lend themselves 
to an entree delicate both in taste 
and appearance. ‘To two tablespoons of 
butter and two of flour, cooked together 
until they bubble, add a cup of milk or 
cream, a half teaspoon of salt, a half 
teaspoon of lemon juice (do not put this 
in until the cream sauce is thick or it 
may cause the milk to curdle), a dash 
of paprika, and a half pound of shelled 
shrimps. After these have cooked about 
five minutes add a cup of stewed toma- 


toes, fine pulp and juice, and cook for 
three minutes more. 

A cheap entree for a luncheon or 
chating-dish supper is made of sardines. 
Select large sardines and try to keep 
them whole, as the dish looks prettier. 
To four tablespoons of ketchup add the 
same quantity of olive oil, a teaspoon of 
Worcestershire sauce, salt and paprika, 
and after this mixture is bubbling, lay . 
the sardines in carefully and cook for 
five minutes, basting them frequently. 
Serve on slices of hot buttered toast. 

For a luncheon entree or chafing-dish 
supper, scramble lightly two eggs to a 
person, in a dish in which is plenty of 
melted butter. Add a_ tablespoon of 
cream for each person, salt and paprika 
and small blue point oysters well 
drained, about twenty-five for each 
person. Scramble these with the eggs 
until the edges curl, but no longer. They 
are not as delicate if cooked too long. 
Serve on slices of hot buttered toast 
which have been spread with anchovy 
sauce, 

A fairly inexpensive entree is chicken 
terrapin and is valuable because it may 
be prepared entirely from tinned foods 
kept in the house for the arrival of 
the unexpected guest. Cream a tin of 
boned chicken according to the formula 
given for the shrimps above, omitting 
the tomato. Then add a half pint of 
chicken stock or soup, two hard-cooked 
eggs chopped fine and sherry to taste. 
This also makes a delicious luncheon 
dish and should be cooked down after 
adding the chicken stock. It tastes 
much like terrapin. 


Yorkshire Cheesecakes 


By P. A. N. 


Beat two eggs and mix them with a 
quart of fresh milk; add eggs and milk 
to one quart boiling water in a saucepan. 
Last thing put in two tablespoons of 
lemon juice or good vinegar. When the 
curd forms on top, take it off carefully 
and lay it on a sieve to drain; while it 
is draining, make a good puff paste and 
line patty pans with it. Take half a 
pint of the curd, beat it up with four 
eggs, three tablespoons of thick cream, 
some nutmeg, one tablespoon of ground 
almonds and four ounces of clean, dry 
currants. Beat all up together and then 
pour the mixture into the middle of the 
patty pans. Bake fifteen minutes in a 
gas oven or twenty minutes in a coal 
stove. 
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BY CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON 
AUTWOR oF 
A UTVLE COOk FoR LITTLE 


I—Her. Christmas Tree 


BOUT Christmas time Margaret 
was accustomed to see things 
tucked out of sight whenever she 

came around, and her feelings were never 
hurt when her Pretty Aunt, or her Other 
Aunt, or her mother, or her grand- 
mother said: “Don’t you want to run 
down siairs a little while, dear?” or, 
“Margaret, would you mind staying out 
of the sitting room all this morning?” 
But this Christmas everybody said these 
things twice as often as usual, and 
Margaret wondered about it. 

“Mother,” she said one day, “if you 
were a little girl and everyone said ‘Run 
away now,’ over and over, twice as many 
times as other Christmases, what would 
you think?” 

Her mother she 


laughed. “Well,” 


said, “I suppose I should think I was 
going to have twice as many presents 
as usual.” 

Margaret drew a long breath. 


“Would 
you?” she asked thoughtfully. “Two 
pairs of skates, and two sets of furs, 
and two boxes of handkerchiefs, and two 
pink kimonos, and six books. That 
would be twice as many presents as 
last year. But what does one little 
girl want with twos? Now if I was 
twins—” 

The Pretty Aunt laughed. “Let me 
explain it to her,” she said. “Margaret, 
how would you like two Christmas trees, 
one for everybody, just as usual, with 
your presents on it, and one little tree, 
all for yourself, with more presents? 
Would you like that for a change ¢” 

Margaret said she thought she would, 
but it seemed very queer. Two trees, 
and only one little girl! Now if she 
really had been twins— 

“Twins, indeed!” said the Other Aunt. 
“Just wait till you see, and perhaps you 
will be glad there’s only one of you!” 
And everybody laughed again except 
Margaret, who thought it all very queer 
indeed. 

When Christmas morning came she 
jumped up in a hurry and waked every- 
one up calling out: “Merry Christmas!” 


and then she danced with impatience be- 
cause it took them so long to get ready. 
But at last the doors of the parlor were 
thrown open and she rushed in. There 
stood the great, beautiful tree, hung 
with tinsel and bright balls and twink- 
ling with beautiful lights, and on its 
branches were bundles and bundles, tied 
with red ribbons and holly, and on the 
floor were more bundles, and she forgot 
about the little tree she had meant to 
look for. But by and by when she had 
opened all her presents, thanked every- 
one and made a pile of them on the 
piano, she whispered: 

“Mother, was there to be a little tree 
all for me?’ 

“Why, of course,” said her mother, 
smiling, “we nearly forgot, didn’t we? 
Suppose you look behind the library 
door?” 

Margaret ran and looked, and, sure 
enough, there was the tree, but such a 
queer one! It was small, and had no 
candles and no ornaments. The corner 
was dark end she could not see very well, 
but it seemed to be hung with things 
that looked like dustpans and whisk 
brooms. She stood looking at. it, won- 
dering if it was all a joke. 

Just then her father saw her and 
came to pull the tree out where she 
could see it, and, sure enough, there was 
a dustpan tied on with a red tape, and 
a whisk broom with another red tape, 
and a little sweeping cap with a red bow, 
some gingham aprons and white aprons, 
and brown towels and red and white 
towels, and dust cloths, all with red M’s 
in their corners; and put at the top was 
a little book tied on the tree with a big 
red bow. Her mother took this down 
and handed it to her, and everyone stood 
and looked on and smiled because she 
was so surprised. When Margaret looked 
at the cover of the book she knew what 
was inside in a minute, because, painted 
on the cover was a little girl who looked 
just like Margaret, with a big apron on, 
and a sweeping cap, holding a broom 
in one hand and a dustpan in the other, 
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and above, in bright red letters were the 
words, Saturday Mornings. 

“Oh, it’s for me!” she cried, de- 
lighted. “It’s like my own cook book, 
only it tells how to clean house instead 
of cook. I love to clean house! I love 
to make beds! I love to wash dishes! 
1 just love to sweep! May I wear that 
beautiful cap, and are all those dish 
towels for me, and is that my very own 
dustpan?” Then she ran to the tree 
and got everything down. First she put 
on all the aprons, one on top of another, 
with the ruffled waiting-on-table apron 
on top of the rest, and she put the cap 
on her head, and hung all the dish 
towels over one arm and all the dusters 
over the other, and gathered up the 
brooms and dustpan in her arms and 
sat down in a corner with her book. 

“This is the best of all,” she said 
soberly. “My other presents are lovely 
too, my books and my gold heart pin, 
and my white rocking chair for my own 
room, and the mittens grandmother knit 
for me with the lace stitches down the 
back, but I like my little book best, and 
all the nice things on my own little tree 
most. This is the nicest Christmas I 
ever, ever had!” 

Margaret's book was divided into 
eleven short chapters, and at the begin- 
ning of every one was the picture of 
a little girl doing the things the chap- 
ter told about. Her Pretty Aunt had 
painted the pictures and her Other Aunt 
had printed the book with a paint brush 
dipped in paint, and every chapter had 
a big capital letter at the beginning, 
done in red, all pretty flourishes. Mar- 
garet thought that it was perfectly beau- 
tiful. 

“The name is Saturday Mornings,” 
she said to herself, “because other days 
I have to go to school, but on Saturdays 
I can sweep and dust and wash dishes. 
What fun it will be! There’s some- 
thing for January and something for 
February, and all the rest of the year. 
I don’t know which is nicest.” She 
hugged her dustpan and shook out her 
dish towels. “Oh, I just can’t wait to 
begin!” 

(To be Continued) 


Cream, suitable for whipping, Mrs 
H., should be twenty-four hours old, 
should contain twenty-five per cent or 
more of butter fat and should be well 
chilled before using. Possibly your 
cream is not rich enough and that 
caused the trouble. 
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Bureau of Information 


All Sorts of Questions Answered Free by 
Mail—Send for Information Blank 


A Batnroom, Mrs H., should be fin- 
ished in such a way that steam will do 
no harm. The walls and woodwork 
which have suffered during the steaming 
of your plants are not properly finished 
for such a room, where the constant use 
of hot water for baths would do the 
same thing in time. 

Tue TREATMENT you suggest, Mrs 
S., for untangling matted hair, that is, 
the use of alcohol, has been successful 
in sO many cases that we advise your 
repeating it. At the same time, work 
very gently and patiently with a coarse 
comb, taking a few locks at a time. 

To Keep Seep Beans free from ihe 
weevil place the beans in a tight vessel, 
a glass fruit can will answer for a small 
quantity, and pour over them a little 
bisulphide of carbon, say half, a tea- 
spoon for a quart can. Close down the 
cover quickly and keep the beans in a 
glass can or tin box. The bisulphide 
will not injure them in any way, even 
for eating, if they are exposed to the 
air a few hours for the odor to escape. 
Answer to Miss H. 


Straw Martine, A. B., should be used 
without further finish, as varnich or 
paint applied would tend to crack the 
straw under constant wear. We should 
have answered this question by mail, 
but you failed to give your name, hence 
we fear that the answer late for 
your use. 


Botter, Mrs G. E. G., combines well 
with vegetables which contain no fat. 
It is one of the most easily digested of 
the fats, when uncooked, and therefore 
is an excellent food; cooked butter, how- 
ever, is not so easily digested and should 
be used sparingly. If butter is to be 
added to vegetables or other food, it is 
well to do so after cooking and just 
before serving. Fresh butter on bread 
is one of the most wholesome food com- 
binations, 


is 


To Remove Mitpew from the little 
dress, Mrs K., first try wetting in lemon 
juice and placing it in the sun. Renew 
the lemon juice as it dries. If this proves 
ineffective, make a paste of soft soap 
mixed with one tablespoon powdered 
starch, the juice of a lemon and a little 
salt. Spread it over the spot and place 
in the sunshine. 
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% One of our “Discovery” contributors 
has saved a good many dollars the past 
year toward the purchase of a choice rug 
for her home, from her industry in 
jotting down the new ideas and expe- 
riences which have come in the course 
of housekeeping and homemaking, and 
sending them to the Editor. Some of 
her paragraphs have not proved avail- 
able, as a matter of course, but many of 
them have. The experience is valuable, 
aside from the monetary fruits, and 
the effort is comparatively slight. The 
contributor, furthermore, is doing her 
sister housekeepers a real service. To 


what uses do some other of our “Dis- 
covery” writers put their earnings? It 
might be interesting to compare notes. 


A man “in our town” was “wondrous 
wise” to the extent of making delicious 
Saratoga potatoes and selling them from 
door to door at a price a litile lower 
than that of the stores. Thus he earns 
a good living. The product is fresh 
made every day, wherein it has a great 
advantage over the store potatoes. J. 


# We have something to learn from 
the Scotch housewife, for this is the 
way she serves tea. She has a basin of 
very hot water brought in with the tray 
at 5. When the cup is sent back for 
refilling—and they all go back—she 
rinses it in this boiling water, which 
makes it hot and clean for the second 
enjoyment. This is a suggestion worth 


thinking about. Linda Hull Larned. 


# Almost every woman has met the 
ubiquitous newspaper man, who comes to 
the house to secure the facts of the mar- 
riage of a daughter, or an account of a 
reception or tea or other social event. 
And it has doubtless been her experience 
to read in the next morning’s paper that 
Mrs Blank was a guest at the feast, 
when, in fact, she has held no converse 
with that lady for a term of years; or 
that the bride was simply attired, wear- 
ing a pearl necklace belonging to her 


grandmother. These and many other 
like errors might be avoided if the 
hostess would, at the earliest moment 
when she can give the facts, write a con- 
cise account of the coming function. It 
should be a brief program, with a list of 
guests and such other details as the event 
ealls for or it is desired to have pub- 
lished. It should be a statement merely 
and needs no style. The reporter will 
appreciate it when it is handed him. It 
saves time and avoids errors. And in 
return he will—for he is only human— 
see that it occupies a proper amount of 
space in the column. Ernest R. Lowe. 


¥% When I was ready to “tether” my 
mattress to the bedstead, as was sug- 
gested recently in this department, I 
made “hitching straps” of stout cloth, 
such as ticking, and sewed two to each 
corner, one above and the other below, 
jastening them to the mattress cover for 
a distance of six or more inches. If 
my mattress is to be carried some dis- 
tance, I tie the ends of each pair 
together so as to furnish a good hold, 
and it is surprising how this simp!e 
device will facilitate the moving. Mrs 
Ford M. Booth. 


¥ Almost every housckeeper has been 
annoyed by the obstinate manner in 
which the cloth sticks to the plum 
pudding when she is striving valiantly 
to turn it out without breaking. It may 
help these tried ones as it did me to 
learn that if linen instead of cotton is 
used for the cloth this difficulty will be 
entirely obviated. Ordinary apron linen 
answers excellently for this purpose. 
The cloths should be hemmed and 
marked and never used for any other 
purpose. Before the pudding is turned 
into the cloth, the latter must be wrung 
out of hot water, and well floured. As 
soon as possible after being taken off 
the pudding the cloth should be steeped 
in very hot water to which plenty of 
powdered borax has been added. Then 
it should be wrung out and thoroughly 


washed in fresh hot water with soap. 
Any greasiness must be thoroughly 
removed in this washing. Then rinse 
the cloth first in very hot water and 
afterwards in cold. When it is almost 
dry, iron with a hot iron until the 
surface is quite smooth, and put away 
in the drawer reserved for such articles. 
Mary Foster Snider. 


% The paper bags in which we buy our 
flour are useful for many things, and 
so, to clear them of flour dust, I take a 
damp tea towel and drop it loosely into 
the bag, shaking it up and down until 
all the flour dust adheres to the cloth. 
It is then ready to use for packing 


-woolens away from moths, for sending 


fruit or vegetables to market in and 
other like purposes. M. B. M. 


® The best way to take castor oil, 
according to my experience, is to put it 
in the juice of an orange. Incredible 
as it seems, you will not taste the oil. 


® Those who are using the new glass 
goblet and fruit combination will be 
glad to know that a ribbon tied around 
the stem of the goblet will prevent its 
breaking when filled with ice. This 
goblet is about the shape of a cham- 
pagne glass, but twice its size. A smaller 
glass with a half-inch stem fits inside 
the larger one when the latter is filled 
with finely pounded ice. The inside 
dish is then filled with a macedoine of 
fruit. If prepared long enough before 
using it is almost a fruit frappe and 
exceedingly delicious. L. 


¥ How to amuse the children on a rainy 
or snowy Sunday is a problem which 
I have successfully solved. I take as a 
foundation for a play one of the inter- 
esting tales of the Old Testament. 1 
read this story to the childish audience, 
abridging it as much as possible, so they 
will get the simple lines of the tale 
only. I apportion to each child one 
character, or several unimportant ones, 
to be represented by paper figures cut 
from old magazines, set the scene, and 
begin the play. Until you try it, you 
cannot imagine how interested the chil- 
dren become in providing proper figures, 
a baby Moses for Pharaoh’s daughter to 
find, a suitable young man for Joseph, 
a harp for the young David. Indeed, 
the greater part of an afternoon or long 
winter evening is gone before you know 
it, merely in getting ready. Then there 
are accessories for the scene to be found 
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and arranged, all of which the boys will 
furnish with enthusiasm. For the move- 
ment of the play again read the tale 
aloud, and each child will carry his 
paper figure through the necessary 
performance. H. C. C. 


¥ I am actually stingy enough to save 
eandle ends! When I get a dozen or 
so together I put them between two 
rounds of cheesecloth on an old pie 
plate and melt them. My girl considers 
this waxed rag the best thing possible 
to pass her flats over while she is iron- 
ing, and it lasts till another dozen of 
eandle ends have accumulated. C. 


¥ A very pretty rattle which was given 
to my baby last Christmas was made as 
follows: Split four English walnuts, 
remove the meats and in the shells place 
tiny bells, glue the shells together and 
crochet worsted coverings for them in 
a pretty combination of color. When 
the nut is covered, do not break the 
worsted, but crochet a chain about six- 
teen inches long. These four chains are 
put through a plain bone or rubber ring, 
letting the balls hang, one about eight, 
two of them nine and the fourth one 
ten inches from the ring, as the effect 
is prettier than when they are of an 
equal length. Then braid in four 
strands for about three inches and for 
the ends where there are no rattles make 
small worsted balls the same color as the 
chain, E. G. P. 


¥ For years my sense of economy has 
received a dig in the ribs whenever I 
have noticed the large amount of dress- 
ing that is thrown away with every 
roast fowl we have. Stufiings add much 
to flavor and appearance of dishes but 
are eaten sparingly in this form in our 
family. I hit upon using cold dressing 
as a basis for meat balls, adding very 
finely chopped bits of chicken scraped 
from the bones, or (if the facts were 
known) almost any dainty left-over that 
I thought would make a palatable com- 
bination. Pass the materials through a 
sieve if you want the result to be spe- 
cially fine. Add cream and egg to make 
a paste and then try by poaching a 
little in salted water—just below boil- 
ing—for ten minutes. If too thick, 
add more wetting; if too thin, more 
white of egg. Roll into balls, and flour 
lightly. Served with a Bechamel sauce 
these are quite elegant enough for an 
entree; added to a scrimped dish of 
“picked-up” meat in gravy they make 
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it an ample one. The mixture can be 
formed into tiny marbles and dropped 
into soup, can be made croquette fash- 
ion and fried, or may be cooked in a 
slow oven in timbale molds, turned 
out and garnished with more or less 
elaboration. Economy. 


¥ A culinary remembrance of a day at 
Fisher’s island a few years ago is worth 
repeating. At a cottage there we had 
for luncheon one day some round pieces 
of toast covered with a round piece of 
thin broiled ham. On this was a poached 
egg, and the whole was surrounded with 
a delicate Hollandaise sauce. We never 
dreamed for a moment that we were 
eating just plain ham and eggs. We 
were storm bound and our hostess was 
at her wits’ end, when the thought 
occurred to her that she had both ham 
and eggs in abundance. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


® Having very little closet room, and 
even less drawer space, I have origi- 
nated quite a novel way of hanging up 
all of my clothes. I take long hatpins 
(those without heads will do), fold 


shirt waists, and other waists, too, in 
thirds so that the sleeves are on the 
outside, and pin two waists on one pin 


through the collar bands. The under 
side, or the side where the head doesn’t 
show, answers the purpose of a loop, 
which I slip over a hook in the closet. 
I do the same with skirts, pinning them 
at the waistband. In this way I can 
hang as many as four waists or three 
skirts on one hook, and with scarcely a 
fold or crease in them when I put them 
on. F. E. 8. 


¥ My hot chocolate has for a number 
of years been the joy of my family as 
well as of the chance visitor, who always 
wants the recipe. I do not claim that 
it. is economical but it is good if one 
hikes it rich, as we do. To make it I 
take out the inside of the double boiler, 
and placing it directly over the gas 
flame, put into it two cups of water, a 
square and a half of chocolate, two level 
tablespoons of cocoa, two level table- 
spoons of sugar and a pinch of salt. 
After these have boiled together for a 
half hour, I return the kettle to the 
outer one, which holds the boiling water, 
and add a quart of milk, letting the 
whole thing cook in the double boiler 
for an hour or two. When I am ready 
to serve it I add a half teaspoon of 
vanilla and always drop into each cup 


a generous spoonful of beaten cream, 
without which it loses half its charm. 
My father says there is “nothing like 
it,’ as a tonic for weary ministerial 
nerves. Plain cocoa is improved by 
this method of cooking. A. M. J. 


¥ The bail and socket fasteners which 
are so convenient for closing plackets 
and waists sometimes fail to snap and 
hold after some wear. I have often 
found it possible to fix them by bending 
the socket a little with the points of my 
scissors or some other tool. Just one 
or two little pressures of the edge of the 
socket toward the center will generally 
make it grip again. G. M. C. 


¥ I do wish mothers would realize what 
a dreadful thing it is to threaten a child 
in regard to a doctor, holding him up 
as a fearful man, coming to punish 
them. Then when they are sick, chil- 
dren are terrified, and the doctor can 
make no examination without screams 
and exhaustion on the child’s part and 
loss of temper and time for the doctor. 
Training the children to love their phy- 
sician and to regard him as one to be 
obeyed implicitly, has meant over and 
over again the saving of life. N. P. D. 


¥ Furs that are matted and worn can 
be much improved by brushing and 
combing carefully with a perfectly clean 
brusk and comb. After that process, 
gently, but persistently, shake the furs 
until the dust ceases to shake out. This 
information was given me by a person 
employed in a fur store. P. A. N. 


% An attractive and novel dress or coat 
trimming can be quickly made at home 
even by fingers not overclever. Any 


closely woven material that will not 
easily fray—ladies’ cloth, broadcloth and 
the like—is suitable and may be cut in 
approximately perfect circles by using 
a spool end of the desired size for a 
pattern. A circle about one and a half 
inches in diameter is very effective. The 
circles may be joined with a coarse silk 
of the same or of a contrasting color. 
Baste the rounds upon a foundation of 
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paper fabric of the right shape before 
fagoting together. This trimming is 
especially recommended for yokes on 
both waists and skirts and for the large 
cape collars now in vogue. B. P. 


TI was invited out to dinner recently, 
and my hostess, a notable cook, served 
some unusually good fried fish. The well- 
browned crust plainly showed that it 
had been dipped in egg before it had 
been rolled in the meal, but it was 
unusually well seasoned, and so I made 
bold and asked my friend for her secret. 
She laughed and then said: “Why, that 
is quite simple, I salt the meal well, 
before I roll my fish, and it certainly 
does season it well because ever so many 
people have spoken about it and asked 
for my rule.” F. B. 


¥% This is my way of mashing potatoes 
to save dishes and time, and insure hot 
potatoes. I boil them in an agate boiler, 
deep enough to mash them in, and with 
a side handle by which to hold it while 
mashing. Instead of heating the milk 
and butter in another dish, I push the 
potatoes to one side of the boiler, pour 
in sufficient milk, add a lump of butter, 
bring to the boiling point and beat it 
into the potato. Another small econ- 
omy in the matter of dishes is the 
putting away of certain left-overs in 
the dishes which will probably be used 
in their preparation for to-morrow’s 
meal, Y. 


#I looked perplexedly at some stale 
lady cake, and, knowing the tendency of 
the family to ignore the time-honored 
method of serving stale bits under the 
disguise of pudding, 1 decided that if 
toasted stale bread were appetizing, why 
should not toasted cake be. So, cut- 
ting moderately thick slices, I carefully 
browned, buttered and spread each piece 
with jelly, then placed them in a cov- 
ered dish, and set them into the hot 
oven for five minutes. And my fastid- 
ious family pronounced them good. 


® Aunt Mamie was showing me her 
gifts last Christmas and when we came 
to three penwipers, she looked up in 
perplexity. “I don’t know what in the 
world I shall ever do with these. I have 
more now than I can ever use.” And 
as she spoke, she picked up her glasses 
and carefully wiped them on a soft 
bit of linen. That gave me an idea and 
I said: “Why, use these soft chamois 
penwipers to wipe your glasses, keep 
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them in convenient places and carry 
one in your bag.” And the misfit gifts 
at once assumed a new value. F. B. 


¥ Diphtheria, before anti-toxin days, 
was a more dread enemy of child life 
than it is now. But even in these days 
there may be emergencies when doctors 
are far away and the mother longs to 
do something to stop the progress of 
the disease. One mother caught in such 
a strait made her little girl drink lime 
water freely. The child got well, and 
the doctor, called in later, laid it to the 
mother’s ingenuity. A. M. J. 


® Each year little Louis has his small 
Christmas tree growing in a pot. In 
the early spring, with papa’s help, he 
plants the baby tree in the hedge which 
is now five trees long. The tree is 
lighted Christmas morning with tiny 
red electric lights which do not burn 
either trees or boys, as candles some- 


times do. B. P. 


¥ I was passing a “sweet shop” in New 
York where some beautiful red candy 
apples on a long stick stem caught my 
attention. Investigation proved them 
to be deliciously ripe apples, rather 
small, stuck’on a stick like the lolly- 
pops that give the street'gamin so much 
lasting comfort. These apples were 
then treated to a bath of hot candy 
colored a brilliant red. The result was 
a delicious, crispy sweet candy with the 
lusciousness of the natural fruit. It was 
a happy and surprising combination and 
exceedingly cheap. Linda Hull Larned. 


¥ The housewife who must provide a 
hearty but inexpensive breakfast hears 
“himself” say that it seems as if some 
sausages would taste good, and the 
children join in with enthusiasm. On 
the other hand the nourishing and 
digestible beefsteak finds no favor, 
unless it is the most expensive cut. 
The best way out that I have found as 
yet is to offer a prize of one sausage 
with each pound of tough steak. For a 
breakfast I put a pound of round steak 
and a quarter of a pound of sausage 
meat together through my chopper, 
season it well with salt, pepper and a 
dash of ground sage, shape into flat 
eakes about the size of a slice of sau- 
sage meat, flour and saute them. They 
taste as good as if they were “nice little 
country-made sausages,” and are almost 
as digestible as beefsteak. Sometimes I 
make the cakes with one part of chopped 
cooked sausage to two of mashed potato. 
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The desired flavor sometimes appears 
again in my beef loaf, in which the 
beef has ground with it one-fourth its 
weight of sausage meat. When I do 
yield to temptation and serve sausages 
undiluted, I buy them in the skins, the 
choicest of brands, pierce them and boil 
them fifteen minutes in plenty of water; 
this leaves them free of part of their 
grease, moist and thoroughly cooked. 
Then the water is poured off and they 
are quickly browned. Maria Warren. 


®TI made an excellent pair of warm 
woolen mittens out of the tops of some 
woolen golf stockings which had been 
discarded. I used a glove as a pattern, 
cutting them large and roomy, with a 
long wrist; after sewing them up on 
the machine I laid open the seam with 
a darning stitch and the mittens were 
ready to wear. The man of the house 
declares them fine for shoveling waiks, 
sifting ashes, etc, and they have the 
advantage of being washable. E. M. 


¥% Thumbless mittens for the baby? 
Nobody seems to have heard of them. 
They are made just like other little 
knitted white mittens, only they have 
no thumbs, and why should they, for 


babies all make fists, whether they are 


girl babies or boys. And while they 
want a nice warm place to put their 
fists, they don’t want to be bothered by 
the old-fashioned mitten. Y. 


¥ Very pretty dolls’ beds for the Christ- 
mas dolls can be made from pasteboard 
boxes. Remove the lid and stand it on 
end, sewing firmly in place. Make cur- 


tains of some soft pretty material, and 
droop from the center to both corners. 
A yalance of the same should go around 
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the two sides and bottom. Mattress, 
pillows and bedclothes make the little 
bed complete. M. L. 


¥ Every woman who has spent weary 
hours on her knees, hanging dress 
skirts, will welcome the new skirt 
gauge, now seen in the fitting rooms of 
large shops. Described roughly, it is a 
rule set upright on a standard with a 
movable holder for chalk. This holder 
is moved to the desired hight from the 
floor and then as the person being fitted 
turns slowly around, the fitter marks 
the skirt “with the chalk at intervals 
without raising the gauge from the 
floor. The skirt can then be turned at 
the marks with no doubt as to its 
evenness, C. L. C. 


¥% The average housekeeper reads over 
the brown bread recipes in the cook 
book and usually doesn’t have the rye 
flour called for. It is not needed if you 
save your stale bread. Soak the bread 
in cold water until soft, squeeze it dry 
between your hands; to two cups of this 
take one egg, about two cups sour milk, 
two-thirds cup molasses, a teaspoon of 
soda, two cups corn meal; have a small 
tin pail or two or three pound baking 
powder cans, have the mixture thin 
enough to pour, grease your pail or cans, 
put in a pot of boiling water and boil 
two and one-half hours, take off the lid 
and put in the oven to brown the top. I 
have a lard kettle with flat bottom in 
which I can set three or four cans, 
M. H. P. 


# Some children whom I know are 
making, during the long winter even- 
ings, a set of “little journeys”—all of 
pictures. These pictures are taken 
from magazines, newspapers, etc, and 
are often found in railway guides, pam- 
phlets and guidebooks of all sorts. 
Some are purchased for a penny apicce. 
The books are made at home of heavy 
paper, bought at a printing office, where 
such articles are sold very cheaply. The 
eovers are of heavy dark gray card- 
board, and on the outside is printed in 
quaint lettering the name of the place 
to which the little journeys are taken, 
and underneath, the name of the man 
or woman who has made the place 
famous. On the inside of the cover is 
a picture of this person, and then on 
the following pages are the pictures of 
the person’s home, birthplace and any 
pictures that can be collected that in 
any way concern this person. Then it 
is but a step to read all about this per-. 
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son’s work in the world—the work that 
made him or her famous, and what was 
done in earlier years. If there are a num- 
ber of children they might select persons 
of widely different work. Let ons boy 
select one of the great heroes of army 
or navy, while another looks up a great 
philanthropist or a singer, ete. Mary 


Taylor-Ross. 


Have you ever moved into a house and 
found fairly low ceilings that might 
have lent themselves to a quite artistic 


fee 


decoration, had not the effect been 
marred by the tall narrow window? I 
have; and after doing battle with it in 
my mind’s eye for several days, I hit 
upon the expedient of lowering the win- 
dow in effect by widening it in reality. 1 
hung a straight, smooth strip of Japa- 
nese crepe against the wall on either sides 
of the window. The strip was only eight- 
een inches wide but the effect produced 
was of a broad low window. Y. 


% A young woman who had acquired the 
habit of biting candies and throwing the 
bitten pieces back in the family candy 
box, had a surprise last Christmas. 
Santa Claus brought her a_ beautiful 


box, filled with—bitten candies, every’ 


one of them! J. 


¥ The writer wishes to testify, from his 
own experience, to the efficacy of the raw 
white potato when used for irritated or 
inflamed eyes. It is used as follows, but 
care must be exercised not to let the 
juice of the potato come into contact 
with any cloth or clothing, which it will 
ruin by turning black. The potato to 
be used should be pared and then scraped 
with a spoon into small fragments and 
a little water added. This should be laid 
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upon a cloth which has been placed over 
the eyes, and then the patient should 
open and close his eyes as much as pos- 
sible so as to allow the liquid to have its 
effect directly upon the eyeball. The 
patient will find great relief in this 
effective but inexpensive treatment. Of 
course the patient must be and remain 
in a reclining position. Stanley R. Wal- 
bridge. 


¥ A new presc:-cr of time and patience 
is something to wrap the silver in, when 
it is to be laid away for company use. 
It is a tissue paper in which there is no 
sulphur, and it positively keeps the 
silver clean and bright any length of 
time. Many housekeepers are greatly 
annoyed when requiring extra silver 
which has not been used for several 
weeks, to find that time must be taken 
to clean it all again, so this is really a 
boon especially to the servantless house- 
keeper. I noticed also for this same 
housekeeper some gloves made of 
chamois to wear when cleaning silver, 
the hand and fingers doing their work 
more expeditiously when thus equipped. 


¥ A woman employed in cleaning furs 
tells me that white furs can be beau- 
tifully cleaned by carefully rubbing dry 
plaster of paris into the fur with the 
hands until every part has been cleaned. 
Shake the fur until all the plaster— 
which is ground fine like flour—is 
shaken out. Wipe over the fur with a 
clean white dry cloth and it will look 
like new. P. A. N. 


¥ As I wished t> cntertain a Christmas 
party, I critica..; surveyed my dining 
room curtains—ruffled dotted muslin. 
They were new the spring before, so 
that the fall cleaning had been omitted, 
and now they were smoke-stained and 
a bit stringy. It was too late to send 
them to be laundered, so I took them 
down, shook them well, laid them, one 
by one, on my clean white wood kitchen 
table, and rubbed through them, thor- 
oughly, a quart of corn meal and flour 
mixed—the meal to take out the smoke 
and the dirt, the flour to whiten them 
a bit. I then shook them out, pressed 
them with a hot iron, ruffles and all— 
and when I rehung them, and tied them 
back with clean cords and tassels, I was 
indeed delighted with the success of my 
undertaking. The windows had been 
freshly washed and wreaths of holly 
tied with bows and streamers of red 
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ribbon had been hung below the olive 
shades. When readjusted, the draperies 
looked neither too white nor too soiled, 
but as I like them, not noticeable either 
way. Annie C. 8. 


¥ I had just been praising the delicious 
“pumpkin pie,” when my hostess smiled 
and said: “I thought my grated sweet 
apples would deceive you.” And to my 
amazement, in the recipe which she gave 
me there was not a trace of pumpkin. 
For those who cannot obtain pumpkins, 
the recipe will be worth while. Grate 
sweet apples, add milk, sugar, ginger 
and cinnamon as for pumpkin pie and 
one egg for each pie. Have the con- 
sistency like that of the pumpkin filling 
and bake in the same way. Mrs M. E. G. 


¥ We have kept popcorn perfectly dry 
and crisp for a week after it was 
popped by putting it in a stone jar 
covered with a cloth and plate, or 
screwed up air-tight in glass fruit jars. 


E. H. 


¥ Inside the heart of bakeshop raised 
doughnuts you often find a delicious 
bite of jam, raisins or marmalade. 
I tried to imitate them once or twice 
with the most lamentable results; the 
doughnut always burst, no matter how 
carefully it was pinched together, and 
the filling fried out to spoil the fat. 
Then a professional baker told me the 
secret—it is simply to wet the edges 
of the dough after the jam has been 
put in, and close it tightly. Set the 
doughnuts to rise to nearly double 
their size in a warm place before 
frying. C. 


¥ We are fond of doughnuts, but the 
task of rolling them was a weariness. 
Now I mix by the same rule only add 
less flour and drop by the teaspoonful 
into hot fat. Instead of rings we have 
light golden balls which melt in one’s 
mouth and the work of making is 
greatly reduced. E, W. P. 


¥ Soon after my first little son was 
born and before I was at all able to 
look after him, the nurse applied pure 
glycerine to his tender chafed skin. 
Instead of proving beneficial, this 
seemed to make the irritation decidedly 
worse. The nurse was so determined, 
however, that it was the best and most 
healing application to be used, that I 
permitted her to use it a second time. 
The result was so painful to the little 
fellow that the doctor was hastily sum- 


moned. He informed us that, owing 
to the strong affinity glycerine has for 
water, it absorbs all the moisture from 
any surface it touches, so that it dries 
and hardens the skin, and for this 
reason, before applying it, it should 
always be mixed with an equal amount 
of rosewater, elder flower or plain 
water, as is preferred. It can then be 
applied with great benefit to the most 
tender skin. Mary Foster Snider. 


¥ The sewing machine still bothered moe 
by running hard even after I had thor- 
oughly oiled and cleaned it. But at last 
I found one place that I had neglected— 
the throat plate. All that was necessary 
was to remove the screw and lift that 
little cover where the needle runs in 
and out. There was such an accumula- 
tion of dust and dirt that the trouble 
was easily accounted for. G. F. S. 


¥ I find it more economical for a family 
of two to buy a ten-cent can of bouillon 
or consomme to use as foundation for 
soups, adding a quart of water, and 
whatever vegetables I wish, for the first 
use; the next day I strain what is left, 
adding the chicken or meat bones from 
the last night’s dinner, several toma- 
toes and chopped onion, more water, let 
it cook an hour and strain, putting in 
some boiled rice or vermicelli. As soup 
is a standard lunch course with us, [ 
plan it for a week, generally using two 
cans of bouillon for a week. California. 


TI tried the Discovery published some 
months ago for dampening the old type- 
writer ribbons but think it inferior to 
my plan for several reasons. I take 
pure glycerine in a medicine dropper or 
tiny oil can and drop it carefully on 
the ribbon, winding it up as I go right 
on the machine. A little practice en- 
ables one to use just enough to moisten 
without making it soppy. Then I do 
not use the machine for two days and 
“find my ribbon renewed for a long 
time. I have dampened the same rib- 
bon numbers of times without removing 
it from the machine. M. 


It may prove helpful to others who 


make rag dolls and paint them, to 
know that the head of a doll dipped in 
a thin solution of white glue gives a 
nice surface to the cloth, and takes the 
oil paints as a canvas does in painting 
a picture. The glue must be thoroughly 
dry before painting, of course, and when 
this is dry also a coat of varnish will 
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make it possible for Miss Dolly to have 
a good face bath every morning without 
injury to her complexion. L. M. J. 


% While paying a neighbor an evening 
visit recently, I noticed that she popped 
enough corn for a roomful of people by 
placing it all in a large dripping pan 
and covering with a newspaper fastened 
to the top of the dripping pan with 
ordinary clothespins stuck around the 
edge. The pan was then set on the top 
of the kitchen stove and kept moving 
after the corn began to pop. N. E. C. 


% How many mothers make use of a 
whistle to call the children home? Our 
children understand that three short 
whistles, repeated twice, mean that they 
are wanted at home immediately. ‘They 
usually answer with three sharp, short 
yells. The whistle is far more penetra- 
ting than one’s voice, besides saving 
one’s throat and strength, E. 8. P. 


®% Baby grows so rapidly we must be 
sure to see that his little bands, shirts 
and skirt bands are kept large enough. 
A mother I know used to draw the 
bands so tightly that there was not room 
in the baby’s stomach for his milk. 
Consequently he could not thrive, but 
grew thinner and thinner. She took 
him to the doctor, who simply said: 
“Loosen his bands.” L. Z, 


® Prairie chicken was out of season, yet 
the invalid longed for some. A German 
neighbor, hearing of it, sent in half a 
spring chicken cooked im such a way as 
to deceive the elect. I have never tasted 
fowl prepared in that way anywhere else 
so that perhaps the recipe may be as 
new to others as it was to me. Excel- 
lent results are to be had even with 
large chickens by steaming them first 
till they are tender and then following 
this recipe: In a deep skillet place one 
heaping tablespoon of butter, several 
slices of bacon, half a dozen black 
peppereorns and half a dozen whole 
cloves. In this place your chicken, 
which has been divided and rolled in 
salted flour. Fry until well browned. 
Add one cup of thick cream, heat and 
serve immediately. There will be no 
left-overs. A. M. J. 


¥ TI encountered an entirely new salad 
the other day. It was our old friend, 
eream cheese, bar-le-due and _ lettuce, 
but it was, nevertheless, a novelty. The 
cream cheese and jelly were mashed 
together and frozen in a brick mold, 


then cut into tiny squares and served 
on white lettuce leaves with a thick 
mayonnaise dressing poured over them. 
Guava jelly may be used instead of the 
bar-le-due comfiture and the unusual 
flavor is to some tastes an improvement, 


Linda Hull Larned. 


® In pressing trousers, to take out the 
“knees,” turn wrong side out, spread 
flat, moisten the knees thoroughly with 
a sponge and press each leg carefully 
with a hot iron. Then turn the gar- 
ment, fold with long seams on the legs 
exactly together, cover with a damp 
towel and press each leg separately, 
making the folds in front and back 
which rejoice the eyes of our boys. 
Clinton. 


®% For years our friends have wondered 
at the success my daughter has in keep- 
ing her cut flowers, especially roses, 
fresh. The secret is this: Take a large 
pan (a turkey roasting pan if the stems 
are very long), put a very little water in 
the bottom of the pan, just enough to 
keep the paper from getting dry, no 
water must touch the flowers; wet a 
newspaper and lay in the bottom of the 
pan, place the roses on the damp paper 
and cover closely with another wet 
newspaper. Put the pan in a_ cool 
place. Last winter some holiday roses 
were kept six days by this treatment. 
M. A. H. 


¥ When my brand new toothbrush began 
to shed its bristles, by way of experi- 
ment I put it in a saucepan in cold 
water, brought it to a boil and allowed 
it to boil ten or fifteen minutes. It 
proved a “grand success.” I made this 
discovery several years ago, and have 
tried it numerous times with equal 
success. Y. 


¥ An osteopathic physician taught me 
how to cure an incipient cold, and 
throughout at least one very severe 
winter and one New England spring I 
have had no colds which stayed after 
applying the treatment. This consists 
in placing the thumbs on either side 
of the bridge of the nose, the thumb 
pointing inward and downward toward 
the inner end of the eye. The thumbs 
are then pressed downward toward the 
eye with a firm, even pressure. The 
same movement is repeated with the 
thumbs lower down on the bridge of the 
nose and the treatment continued until 
the breath comes clearly and easily 
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through the nostrils. Rubbing the fore- 
head above the eyes with a firm, rotary 
motion helps, also. L. W. 


®% A friend living in the south told me 
several years ago that rice should be 
cooked in cold water and in a double 
boiler. After trying it once I have 
never been satisfied with any other 
method. To a half pint of rice add a 
quart and a half of cold water. Pro- 
portioned in this way, ali of the water 
will be taken up by the rice. Use hot 
water in the lower boiler and boil about 
three hours. Mrs G. H. H. 


¥ Something unique is the tiny tin 
tabouret, just the shape of the Japanese 
ones, all painted with flowers on a gold 
ground. It is eight inches high and 
that part above the legs forms a box in 
which a pound of candied ginger or 
kumquats, or even bonbons, may be con- 
cealed. It makes a pretty gift for the 
friend who serves afternoon tea. This 
was a new importation, found at a 
Broadway shop. L. H. L. 


¥In making popcorn balls, I have a 
pan of dry corn which I add to the corn 
as I form them. They look better and 
form much easier, too, as they are not 
so sticky. N. A. 


®% My friend, whose neighbors dubbed 
her “the youth’s companion,” because 
she was so perpetually seen with her 
children, drove with them every day 
through four seasons and in all sorts 
of weather. She found the following 
gift a most acceptable one: Three little 
garments were made from gray blan- 
kets with blue borders. They were cut 
like bath robes, having hoods sewed to 
the neck seam. They were buttoned 
down the front and the hoods could be 
used or dropped. “The youth’s com- 
panion” says they are ideal for keeping 
off wind, sleet and snow, and she recom- 
mends them to all mothers who drive 
with their children. Y. 


¥ Believing in the medicinal virtues of 
prunes, and being unable to digest them 
after cooking, it occurred to me to try 
them raw after soaking them all night, 
as we do before cooking. The result is 
that I can not only digest them, but I 
like them much better than when 
stewed; and the water in which they are 
softened makes a pleasant fruit-juice 
drink, after straining, so that nothing 
is wasted. I wash the prunes until 
clean, and leave them in a little more 
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water than will cover them. The bowl 
is always covered. In the morning [ 
cat as many as I desire, while pre- 
paring breakfast, and as often as I care 
for them at any other time. J. W. H. 


¥ When we buy a tin or galvanized iron 
slop pail, we make it odorless and very 
durable by coating it with roofing pitch 
or coal tar. The pail is heated before 
the coating is applied. E. B. Swift. 


¥ My conception of good pie crust, flaky 
and not too rich, was precisely met by 
the pies of a friend, who described her 
rule as follows: Cover the upper crust 
with lard, using no butter, sprinkle the 
lard rather freely with very cold water, 


then put on the flour with a shaker. J. 


¥ When I am hanging out clothes in 
freezing weather, I dip the upper 
corners of towels, napkins, ete, in 
strong salt water so that the pins will 
come off casily and so that the clothes 
will not be tight-frozen to the lines. 
Miss M. E. Miller. 


¥ The cook books often puzzle us with 
directions which only a cook ean inter- 
pret. I asked one of these trained cooks 
to explain what the adjectives “drop,” 
“thick” and “thin” batters meant. Here 
is her answer: “A drop batter has so 
much flour in it that in the pouring it 
breaks or drops; a thick batter pours 
like heavy cream, while a thin batter 
is about the consistency of thin cream. 
As a rule, with any ordinary pastry 
flour, one cup of milk to one cup of flour 
makes a thin batter, one and a half cups 
of flour to one cup of milk makes a thick 
batter, while two cups of flour are re- 
quired with one cup of milk to make a 
drop batter.” C. 


¥%To dry the washing which usually 
came in damp on Saturday evening, 
I had my husband make a wide ladder, 
abut two feet wide and seven and, a 
half feet high. My house is heated with 
hot air, and when the clothes come in 


t a4 it 


I lean the ladder against the wall over 
a register and hang the damp pieces on 
it. The ladder, made out of thin boards 


and laths, is very light. After using it 
I can put it in a closet out of the way 
until the next week. Mrs J. A. Crag- 
wall. 
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The Holiday 
Geese 


By Anne Warner 


UNT LOUISE had the family 
Christmas breakfast last year for 
the first time and wewere all proud 

of her pretty homemade table decora- 
tions. In the center of the table, en- 
throned on a big nest of holly, was a 
truly majestic goose. The body was 
made of cloth stuffed into shape; the 
neck and head of a little stocking, also 
stuffed and pinned into place; the whole 
then covered with white crepe paper. 
Paper wings and tail were fashioned sep- 
arately and glued where they belonged. 
Black hat pins served for eyes. An 
opened bill, made of two pieces of card- 
board covered with yellow paper, was 
inserted in a slit in the toe of the 
stocking and held a bunch of long nar- 


row strips of red crepe paper by the 


center. These strips—half as many as 
the company—were glued or sewed in 
invisibly. The paper ribbons were given 
a few twirls, then drawn out in all 
directions, the ends disappearing under 
the individual plates at each place. 
Each person had had his pet particular 
appetite considered, so that the distribu- 
tion of oranges, apples, grapes of vari- 
ous colors, bananas and winter pears 
completed a decoration that was quite 
a gala-day model. 

The aunties of the family take turns 
in devising new ways of distributing 
Christmas gifts, which ceremony it is 
our custom to have follow soon after 
dinner at grandmother’s—to allow the 
babies to get home in good season, Aunt 
Harriet’s latest effort reached the high- 
water mark of popularity among our 
assembled youngsters. Across a corner 
she had set a screen a bit taller than 
herself. The lower two-thirds of the 
sereen was solid and the upper third of 
grill work with interstices large enough 
to admit a hand. If a screen of this kind 
is not obtainable, 1 piece of wire netting, 
such as comes to enclose gardens or 
poultry yards, can be attached to the 
top of an ordinary screen. Cut a hole 


of the desired size in the mesh. A small 
fir tree stood at each end of the screen, 
the upper part of which was heavily 
trimmed with laurel and ground pine, 
while a bank of green covered the space 
between the base and the floor. Large 
parcels were laid at the foot of the 
trees and the smaller ones were put 
behind the screen, where Aunt Ilarriet 
disappeared also. Soon from the top 
mass of evergreens peeped out the head 
of a Santa Claus goose of benignant 
aspect. Who could guess that this was 
auntie’s hand dressed up? 

Pieces shaped approximately like the 
head and neck of a goose had been cut 
from white cotton flannel and seamed 
together, the neck part being made long 
enough and large enough to pull easily 
onto a slender human arm clear to the 
shoulder. <A band of elastic was run in 
around the top. Wrinkles are an advan- 
tage rather than otherwise. The end 
designed for the head had received the 
addition of a bill of yellow flannel and a 
mouth lining made of an oblong piece 
of pasteboard covered with dark red cloth 
and then folded through the center. The 
eyes were black shoe buttons. A little 
padding was found desirable in the crown 
of the head (over the knuckles) and in 
the lower part of the bill, leaving room 
in the middle of this for the thumb. 
A long white fleece-lined stocking, 
turned wrong side out, may be used 
instead by splitting it open across the 
tip of the toe and down both sides of 
the foot to the depth of about five 
inches. Face both the under side of the 
sole and the top of the upper to the same 
depth with yellow and fit in a stiffened 
red lining as before described. The 
strong threads that sew on the buttons 
should be crossed back and forth under 
the padding in the heel, thereby keeping 
the cotton in place. 

It is necessary for the operator to see 
through the upper part of the screen and 
yet not be seen, so there must be the 
least possible amount of illumination 
behind it and no brilliant light should 
be near the screen on the outside, of 
course; but with these precautions the 
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illusion is really remarkable. The open- 
ing and closing of the bill, by the manip- 
ulation of the fingers and thumb, and the 
varied and sinuous motions which the 
arm is capable of giving, produce a 
singularly live-goose appearance. 

The goose gave out the presents, hold- 
ing them in her bill. At a hint from 
Aunt Harriet some of the older children 
had written notes telling what they 
wanted most. These the goose gra- 
ciously took when offered and always 
reappeared with some of the things 
mentioned. She could reach gently down 
to the smallest and most timid toddler, 
and she could hiss and lift her head far 
above the reach of an impatient or greedy 
child; moreover, she even understood 
what was said. Surely there was never 
before such a knowing fowl Aunt 
Harriet adapted the idea to her purpose 
after seeing it at a children’s fair in 
another city. It was there used to make 
money on the principle of a grab-bag, 
the little ones giving the goose a small 
sum and receiving some trifle in return. 

This year Aunt Jeannie is “it,” and 
has already made her plans. She has 
hired from a department store a huge 
gray gander which is now part of the 
store’s elaborate window decoration. The 
bird is to arrive late Christmas eve and 
return the day after Christmas. It has 
“real” feathers and internal clockwork 
that keeps its head and eyes in motion. 
Another arrangement enables it to give 
most entrancing squawks on occasion. 
Inside the hollow body there is room for 
a goodly number of packages. A very 
large clothes basket, containing the rest 
of the gifts, is te have the outside com- 
pletely covered with greenery and be set 
on a low table. Across the top of the 
basket is to be laid a narrow board and 
the gander will perch on the middle of 
this support. Raising one of the wings 
raises also the voice of this wonderful 
creature, and every demonstration of 
this kind will signify that the gander 
has a gift to dispense. This method 
will undoubtedly be a great success in 
our household, where there are little folks 
not a few. 


Arter seeing the delight of one little 
girl over the toy clothespins which were 
given her for Christmas, and the lasting 
pleasure which she took in playing with 
them, I have made it a point to remem- 
ber those simple toys as a gift for my 
little girl friends, of whom I have many. 
They come in little wooden barrels. J. 


Mrs Santa Claus 
By Alice Crary 


For several years, the proverbial white- 
bearded Santa Claus had visited our 
Christmas tree, to distribute the gifts 
and dispense his mirthful cheer. Last 
year, he could not come, and as the age 
is one of womanly achievement, he asked 
permission to send his wife. 

Of Mrs Santa Claus we had all heard, 
but none had seen her, and =2e announce- 
ment of her coming provoked great in- 
terest. Many were the queries regarding 
her appearance, but none could be an- 
swered. A knock at the door announced 
her arrival and in came the kind old 
lady, covered with (cotton) snowflakes, 
rosy and animated after her long jour- 
ney, but radiant with loving good cheer 
and affection for all. She wore a long 
cloak of bright red homespun (a real 
antique, borrowed for the occasion), and 
a wonderful poke bonnet, an ancient 
calash, trimmed with gleaming holly 
and adorned with flowing strings of 
red and green ribbon. Upon her hands 
were huge fur mittens, and beneath her 
cloak, which she threw back from her 
shoulders, we saw her spotless crossed 
kerchief and a wonderful lawn apron 
with green sprigged border. These she 
was pleased to exhibit to the ladies, for 
she took a womauly pride in her dress, 
although she confessed that the styles 
did not change very often at the North 
Pole, and anyway, she was too busy to 
think of such things. 

After a short rest, through which she 
rather gasped her Christmas salutations, 
she stood to make a short speech before 
beginning her gracious !abor of distrib- 
uting the gifts from the :2den tree. 

She said, in part: “Ever since I mar- 
ried Mr Santa Claus, over a hundred and 
tifty years ago, I’ve tried to be a real 
helpmeet to him. But I’ve never gone 
around to entertainments before. Ive 
done the work in the background, so to 
speak, as a good wife shou'd. However, 
this year, Santa’s been dreadfully over- 
worked. Why, just think of all those 
Philimpine children we’ve added to the 
American list, not to speak of the Alas- 
kans and Cubans! So Santa said to me, 
real coaxing: ‘Hannah,’ he said, ‘this 
year, I'll have to ask you to help me out 
by going ones before the public. There’s 
a tree I’ve always attended, but I can’t 
possibly get there this year. Tl send 
the presents, as usual, but you go dewn 
for me, won’t you, and distribute them 
for me? A great many ladies speak in 
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publie these days, and you needn’t be 
afraid.’ So, though I’m bashful, I’m 
here, and please excuse any mistakes I 
may make, Santa sent his love and best 
wishes, and I’ve brought you each a 
polar snowball as a kind of a curiosity. 
1 picked them up just before I started 
out. They’re in my bag here. —his 
bag was one of my wedding presents, 
and I earried it on our first journey. 
Of course, it’s old! But I think so much 
of it, I'd never give it up. See the letters 
on it, H. S. C. They stand for Hannah 
Santa Claus. ’T'was the first monogram 
I ever had.” 

The old lady proudly. exhibited her 
old-fashioned sole leather satchel, and 
from its capacious depths distributed the 
polar snowballs. These were formed of 
white cotton, and each when unwrapped 
was found to contain a tiny numbered 
star. The gifts upon the tree had been 
previously numbered, and the snowball 
indicated to each person the gift to be 
received, Mrs Santa Claus herself gave 
the presents, and kept the company 
amused by her comments upon the beauty 
and usefulness of the various articles. 

The evening was one of great pleasure 
and merriment, At its close, Mrs Santa 
Claus was invited to come again, but 
while she thanked the ladies for their 
kind thought, she said: “T’ll have to see 
what Mr Santa Claus says, for I always 
do exactly as he says.” 


Figure 2, After the paper cap has been pulled 
off the blossom & rose, in this instance) 


A Blossoming Christmas Tree 
By Bee Practical 
This idea is particularly well suited 


for large gatherings of little children— 
Sunday school festivities and the like, 


Figure 1. Before the string is pulled 


Select a tree with low, widespreading 
branches. Make a sufficient number of 
tissue paper flowers and covers to 
lavishly trim the tree. Any color may 
be used, but pink is most satisfactory. 
Each flower requires two tones of the 
bright color chosen, an outside disk o 
dark green paper and a cap of either 
green or brown. Green caps have the 
effect of buds; the brown look more like 
cones. It is well to select the colors by 
the same kind of light as that used in 
the room where the tree is to be shown. 
Cut the pink papers in two sizes, squares 
measuring about ten and seven inches. 
The green paper should be cut a trifle 
smaller, Fold into quarters and round 
off the three outside corners of the 
folded squares. Crinkle each paper 
from the edge to the center at the four 
points where the distance is shortest, 
crush together and then pick out to a 
semblance of four poppy petals. Cut 
florist’s wire into pieces about five inches 
long, roll a scrap of paper firmly 
around one end of the wire, stick the 
other end through the center of the three 
pieces that are to form the flower and 
give the wire a twist to keep the papers 
from slipping down the stem. In the 
middle of each flower put a little 
nickel bell hung on a narrow green 
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ribbon, twist the tips of the four inner 
petals together over the bell, thus con- 
cealing and holding it in place. 

For the caps, cut pieces of dark green 
—or brown—paper nine and a half by 
four and a half inches and paste the 
short ends together. Gather one end 
and tie it closely with a strong black 
thread, leaving a long thread hanging. 
Make as many of these caps as there are 
flowers. Hold the petals together, slip 
the open ends of the caps over the blos- 
soms till all are covered and then wire 
them securely to the ends of the twigs 
all over the tree. Not a spot of bright 
color should be visible. The threads 
will not be noticeable; they should be 
longer or shorter according to the posi- 
tion of the buds on the tree, but all 
should be within easy reach. 

To make the tree blossom, let the 
smallest youngsters—two or three at a 
time under the guidance of an older 
person—each pull a cap off of a flower 
on a low branch by the thread, take out 
a bell and hang it around her neck. The 
act of getting the little present opens the 
flower and gradually as the older chil- 
dren follow the babies, the blossoms 
appear higher and higher, till the teach- 
ers or older persons finally gather about 
the tree, and, each one selecting a thread, 


all pull at the given signal, when the top 
of the tree will instantly burst into 
bloom. The children enjoy dancing 
around the tree and singing Christmas 
earols to the music of the tiny bells. 
Six ladies manufactured one hundred of 
the flowers described in one evening, so 


the labor is not great. The blossoms on 
the upper part of the tree do not contain 
bells, being used to complete the decora- 
tion only. 


A Hotty-Bau is a new device to take 
the place of the time-honored Christmas 
tree. It is made by fastening two 
wooden hoops together after placing one 
inside of and at right angles with the 
other. Then a network of wire is made 
between the hoops, so as to form a 
hollow ball, and in this are stuck 
countless bunches of holly, covered 
thickly with berries and frosted over 
with snow powder. On every available 
inch of space are fastened ribbons from 
which the gifts—bonbons, fruit, etc, are 
suspended. The ball itself is hung 
from the ceiling by a long ribbon passed 
over a hook. Thus the ball can be 
drawn up out of the way beforehand 
and then lowered to the proper hight for 
the distribution of presents. L. W. 
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For Little Boys to Make 


By Jennie Tuckerman Eddy 


Four things must be observed in regard 
to the giving of children: The eagerness 
of the child must not be dampened, the 
purse must not be strained, the long- 
suffering recipient must not be burdened 
by a gift of trumpery, possessing neither 
use, beauty nor fitness, and the thought 
and work of the gift should be as nearly 
as possible the giver’s own. 

Preparations for Christmas giving may 
well begin on the preceding twenty-sixth 
of December. Much is accomplished if 
a notebook be kept in some secret place 
and every hint jotted down at once. For 
those who pass the summer by seashore 
or woods, much material may %e stored 
which later will prove the very thing 
needed. 

_ For the very tiniest boy, that old- 
fashioned, savory gift, dating back to 
our great-grandmother’s time, may well 
be revived—the clove apple. Made of 
a firm, small, winter apple, even baby 
fingers may stick the cloves in one by 
one until all the surface is quite covered, 
a bit of cord or ribbon finishing the stem. 

This will be a real comfort to grand- 
mother or auntie, to lay among the 
old laces, and will last until the tender 
fingers which patiently pressed in the 
prickly cloves have grown strong with 
the world’s work. 

For a housekeeper’s table, there is an- 
other pungent gift, for the easy prepara- 
tion of which few little hands are too 
small, That is nasturtium pickle (used 
as capers are used). Let a small bottle, 
the more attractive the shape the better, 
be partly filled with good cider vinegar 
and salt “to taste,” and the little boys 
from day to day, if they have access to 
a garden during the summer and autumn 
months, may gather the seeds of nastur- 
tium, and after careful picking over fill 
the bottles. These may then be sealed 
and labeled appropriately with the same 
color as the wax. 

For those boys whose vacation has been 
spent near pine woods, pine cones dried 
and packed into peach baskets make an 
easy gift. And what more welcome than 
a bushel or half-bushel of these fragrant 
and brilliant additions to the holiday 
hearth? The basket should be trimmed 
with greens at the last moment. Bitter- 
sweet, cedar, and other lovely berries, 
gathered at the same time (care being 
taken that they be picked before quite 
ripe; they will then still cling to the 
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stem), can later be made with evergreens 
into brilliant and novel wreaths for the 
Christmas windows or into the “winter 
bouquets” so prized by the artistic. 
For the very little boy who has spent 
his vacation in, or better, lives in, the 


Lamp screen. Figure 1 


country, pretty feathers are easily found 
in woods or on farms, and after being 
carefully sorted can be made into a use- 
ful and novel screen for grandmother’s 
lamp. The one in mind was made of 
duck feathers. Two strong pieces. of 
cotton or linen cloth were cut in fan 
shape (see Figure 1), then the feathers 
were stitched firmly between the cloth 
in tasteful, regular design. The cloth 
was then covered with two pieces the 
same shape, of bronze leather pinked and 
sewed over-and-over at each side. A 
wire bent to fit the lamp or gas shade 
is fastened at the end. 

Another exceedingly welcome gift, an 
ornament to any dressing table, is a bot- 
tle of cologne covered with raffia. First, 
find a pretty and unique bottle. Those 
in which stuffed olives are sold at ten 


Raffia-covered cologne bottles. Figure 4 


cents, or sample cordial bottles, are the 
ones I have in mind. Then find a ball 
of medium fine jute cord (pliable, not 
stiff), Thread a big needle with a 
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strip of raffia, wind the cord firmly, and 
at the distance of every one-third inch 
take a stitch through cord. Make a flat 
mat the size of the bottom of the bottle 
(Figure 2), then, using the same stitch- 
ing, holding and shaping the raffia 
covered string to the bottle, cover it 
entirely, leaving part 

of the neck bare or 
not, according to the 

taste. In difficult 

places, as the inner 

eurves of the bottle, 

a longer strip of the 

string (say a_ foot 

long) may be wound 

at once and _ stitched ed 
afterward. Handles 

can be added of splint Cork. Figure 3 
covered with  raftia, 

and the cork covered also in this way. 
(Figure 3 and Figure 4.) Colored raftia 
may be employed sparingly, with taste, 
in designs. 

One mother of many children was glad- 
dened by the gift of a birthday cake 
board. This is a round board, fourteen 
and one-half inches in diameter, made 
of hard wood, with beveled edges; it 
was made smooth as satin with sand- 


Mat for cologne bottle. Figure 2 


paper, but not oiled. Divide the edge 
evenly, then bore holes, in single or 
double rows, to fit small candles. 

Fifty holes or more insures a birthday 
cake for every member of the family 
and a long season of mental rest to the 
hostess. Extra holes may be covered by 
paper or other decorations. 

A corn seraper (Figure 5) is easily 
made of pine or hard wood, one-fourth 
to one-third inch thick. The dots in 
a row represent the points of shingle 
nails, driven through from the bottom 
so the points protrude one-eighth of an 
inch. Near them is a strip of tin one 
inch wide, extending one-eighth of an 
inch above the surface, 

In these days when the study of birds 
and nature has become so popular, no 
porch, lawn or country home is well 
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furnished without its bird house. This 
is a class of gifts upon which endless 
art and ingenuity may be expended, 


Bird house. Figuie 6 


beginning with an easy design made 
from a starch box (Figure 6), and 
elaborated with birch or other bark, 
to a charming little one made from 
a cocoanut. This is quite difficult 
and demands that the artist be expert 
with his tools. The curved sides of 
the cocoanut make it no easy matter 
to fit the windows, door and _ portico, 
but it is all the more artistic when 
finished. The windows are of isinglass, 


TRE 


Corn scraper, Figure 5 


the frames fastened at each corner with 
a brass nail. The roof is of many 
pieces of birch bark. 

The cocoanut is first sawed in two 
pieces, the contents removed and the 
shell fastened together (after the doors 
and windows are sawed) with fine -wire. 

A young American artist designed 
and made beautiful picture 
the framer’s. This is then covered with 
frames which might be made to serve 
as boys’ gifts. It would be best to have 
the simple foundation of wood made at 
plaster of paris, into which small bits 


Bird house. Figure 6 


of slag are embedded, mosaic-wise, the 
most lovely colors being of course chosen. 
A beading on the inner edge is made by 


pressing shot into the plaster. When 
all is dry, the pilaster showing and the 
shot may be gilded. 

For the child whose talents do not 
lie in the way of tools or paint brushes, 
but who may be a careful penman, here 
is a suggestion for a mother’s gift. 
Purchase a soft, pretty blank book and 
cover neatly with linen or dainty wall 
paper, Into this, all those recipes clipped 


Cocoanut bird house. Figure 7 


from newspapers and tucked into cook 

book and writing desk can be pasted or 

copied by loving little boys’ hands. 
These hints are nearly all designed 


Cocoanut bird house. Figure 7 


for the adult recipient. Children’s gifts 
to children are more spontaneous and 
need fewer suggestions from outside. 


Christmas Dollies 


By W. 


I have been making some paper dolls 
for Christmas; the little girls say that 
they are pretty, and I know that they 
are very easy to make. I drew or tight- 
weight eardboard the figure of a little 
girl in her underwaist and _ petticoat, 
eopying face and figure from a pattern 
illustration in this magazine. I cut out 
the figure and painted it back and front 
with water colors. Then, folding a thin 
piece of water-color paper, I laid my doll 
upon it so that the fold came across 
her neck, and marked her outline on 
the paper. By this outline I cut out her 
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gown double, making it a little bigger 
than the doll. Then I washed in the dress 
in light blue, putting the back on one- 
half; I left the yoke white and trimmed 
the gown with lines of deeper blue. 
The fashion was according to a Goop 
HousekeertnG model. I cut an opening 
in the back of the waist long enough for 
the doll’s head to go through, and cut 
out the neck. To dress the doll I put 
her head through the slit in the back, 
then slip her head up and turn it into the 
neck opening. 

The hat is eut in two parts exactly 
alike, gummed together at the top. 
made a cloak and three gowns of dif- 
ferent colors and put them all together 
in a long envelope. I made also lady 
dolls and a little boy doll in the same 
way. If one cannot draw the very 
little necessary to copy a child’s face 
and figure, it can be traced on a piece 
of thin water-coloy paper, colored, and 
then pasted on the cardboard. 


A Bird Notebook 


By Nellie Comins Whitaker 


For the “something different” as a 
Christmas gift this year, for her who 
“has everything,” I am making a unique 
notebook for her bird records, as she 
is an enthusiastic bird lover. I bought 
a notebook about four by six inches, con- 
taining forty-eight pages of thin paper. 
The cover is of light leather, and on it 
I drew in sepia the call of the meadow 
lark, a bird which always recalis to my 
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friend and me many hours “together. 
Below the notes is “Bird-Note-Book” on 
a birch bark scroll. I wrote all the quo- 
tations inside in a round script, very 
fine, with a crow-quill pen. On the 
first page is the dedication, and a quo- 
tation from Chancer’s Parlement of 
Foules. The next page is blank; then 
January is written at the top of the 
next. Below is a sketch of a chickadee’s 
head and four lines from Emerson: 


“Chick-chickadeedee! saucy note 

Out of sound heart and merry throat. 
‘Happy to meet you in these places 
Where January brings few faces.’ ” 


February’s page has as its heading a 
couplet from Miss Thomas’s Nuthatch, 
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and March’s two pages recall Emily Dick- 
inson’s Bluebird and E. R, Sill’s Robin. 
April has four pages and May eight, 
and every page has a drawing or a verse 
or both. So the book is made up, with 
more or fewer pages according to the 
need of each month. There are a few 
poems put in to the extent of a page— 
Faweett’s Oriole and Van Dyke’s Veery 
and Bertha Wood’s Oven-Bird. At the 
end of the book is a bird list for my 
friend’s locality so made that she can 
keep there comparative lists for three 
years, 

Among the other poems from which 
I took lines were Faweett?s Humming- 
bird, Burroughs’s Indigo-bird, Wilson 
Flagg’s Bob O’Link, Trowbridge’s Pee- 
wee, Miss Thaxter’s Sandpiper, Lowell’s 
Sunthin in the Pastoral Line, Anacreon’s 
Swallow, and Bradford Torrey’s White- 
throated Sparrow. I tried to use really 
fine poems about the familar birds, and 
to take from each the lines which most 
vividly characterized the bird or his 
song. I am not going to tell you just 
how my book is made, for I want mine 
to be “different,” and you will want 
yours to be different, too, and will enjoy 
the pleasure of selecting your own fa- 
vorite verses. "The more pen and ink 
sketches that go into the margin the 
better. I copied mine from the marginal 
drawings in some of the recent editions 
of the nature books—Long’s and Thomp- 
son-Seton’s. One might easily make a 
similar notebook for flowers for a 
botany-loving friend. And if one pre- 
fers writing more beautiful than her 
own, she can easily find, when she has 
the book all planned, some youth skill- 
ful with his pen who will do the work 
nicely for her. 


Speaking for Places 
By M. K. G. 


Grandma sits at the head of the 
Christmas table and the oldest son at 
the foot. Grandpa is two chairs to the 
right of grandma, which has-been his 
“place” through all the years of their 
married life. Far enough away to face 
grandma, though somewhat slantwise, he 
is near enough “to reach the coffee pot,” 
always in former years over a small 
towhead. 

The others sit where they happen to 
“eome out,” or where they choose, or, 
obediently, where they are told. Certain 
fastidious ones of the younger fry, at 
these gatherings, pre-empt particular 
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seats according to this formula: “I 
speak sit side Uncle Brown”; “I speak 
sit side Mabel,” etc. The “speakers” are 
accommodated contormably to their 
“speak.” If two speak for the same 
place, the first speaker has it. 

Sometimes the services of an umpire 
—and sometimes of a dozen—are re- 
quired. If the ruling is questioned, or 
the speakers be adjudged to have per- 
formed simultaneously, there is an ex- 
change all around, I promise you, for 
the right to “speak” has been recognized 
in this family from a time beyond which 
the memory of any member runneth not 
to the contrary. 

The governing laws change not and 
are well understood by the veriest lisper. 
He who would churlishly attempt to run 
counter would be apt to regret his par- 
lousness. The little man or woman is 
seated beside his favorite and his full 
cup of joy brims over. 


For the Travelers’ Christmas 


By Edith L. Leonard 


For a traveling case for collars, 
there can be used a variety of mate- 
rials, but for a gentleman’s case very 
appropriate would be leather for the 
outside, and for the lining silk or satin, 
either in the same color or in white. 
Get a good soft skin, suitable for burn- 
ing, in any color desired, cut a strip 
twenty-three or four inches long, cut- 
ting the leather as before, with a sharp 
knife, guided by a ruler. Cut the lin- 
ing, allowing enough 
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inches long and baste this across the 
case inside, near the middle. Now stitch 
very carefully all around. This - one 
stitching fastens in the little strap, 
makes the little pocket and puts the 
outside and lining together. A narrow 
strip of leather can be cut and used to 
tie the case instead of using ribbon, 
fastening it to one end of the case, 
If one has a pyrography point, a little 
burned decoration, or perhaps a mon- 
ogram, adds to the attractiveness of 
the case. 

In putting collars in this holder, run 
them under the little strap, and one 
end into the little pocket; now roll, 
beginning at the pocket end, and tie, 
This roll can be easily packed in a 
small case or grip, and the collars are 
kept in perfect condition, 

Unless one has a case on purpose for 
them, stickpins, brooches, stock pins, in 
the usual number required nowadays for 
shirt waists and stocks, are very hard 
little articles to pack safely and neatly. 
A convenient little case for this purpose 
is made of eiderdown flannel for the 
inside, and silk, bronze leather or even 
the California leather for the outside. 

Cut out a piece of whatever you use 
for the outside, and one of the flannel, 
eight by six inches; bind these together 
with ribbon. Turn up two inches at 
one end and fasten both ends of it also 
by feather stitching through the center, 
forming two 
little pockets 
which are con- 
venient for col- 


to turn in at the 
edge all the way 
around, or better still, 
get twenty-four inches 


of the four-inch-wide 
ribbon for the lining, 
then no edge will have 
to be turned. 

Baste the lining and leather carefully 
together, having the edges exactly even. 
Now turn up at one end about thiee 
inches and baste to the sides to form a 
little pocket. Next cut a little strip of 
leather about half an inch wide and four 


Medicine case 


Traveling case for collars, inside 


lar studs. The 
ease is folded 
up in three sec- 
tions and tied 
with ribbon or 

fastened with a tiny loop and button. 
Last of all is a little medicine case, 
well stocked with favorite remedies. 
This one can be made at a cost of fifty 
cents, and is a very compact little case. 
For materials get one-half yard of 
heavy linen, two and one-half yards of 
ribbon or tape, eight two-dram vials, 
which can be purchased, fitted with 
stoppers, at any drug store, a steel dress 
bone seven inches long, having a little 
hole at each end, and a sheet of heavy 
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cardboard. Also a spool of silk to 
match the ribbon and a spool of linen- 
colored thread. 

To make, cut from the linen two 
pieces twelve and ihree-fourths inches 
long and seven and one-fourth inches 
wide; round these at the two corners of 
one end; now bind them together with 
the ribbon, leaving the end where the 
corners are not rounded open, but leave 
enough ribbon to bind across that end 
after cardboards have been inserted. 

Now stitch the ribbon binding on, 
stitching twice, once near the outer, and 
once at the inner edge. Then cut a 
piece of cardboard three inches long, and 
just wid: enough to fit tightly between 
the stitchings, round two ends like the 
linen and slip up into the case, then 
stitel. with linen-colored thread near the 
edge o: the cardboard. 

Stitch across the case again one inch 
from the stitching which holds the eard- 
board. Now cut another piece of card- 
board four inches long and the same 
width as the other, and slip this into 
the case up to the last stitching, and 
stitch in as before. Leave an inch 
space and stitch across again, then cut 
another three-inch strip and slip in, 
drawing the Jinen over it and binding 
this end. 

Next, eut four pieces of linen five 
inches by three and three-fourths, and 
make a blunt point at one end. Bind 
these together in pairs around three 
sides, then place the unbound ends, 
one on each side of the four-inch-wide 


A case ior stickpins 


strip of cardboard, Ictting them set in 
about half an inch from the end, and 
stitch again through the binding in the 
same stitches as before. 

Now ent another piece of cardboard 
seven by four inches. This has to be 
zovered only on one side with the linen, 


Traveling case for collars, in use 


but at one side leave enough linen to 
make a little casing, in which insert the 
dress bone. This is bent up and fas- 
tened at each end through the little 
holes, jorming a little shelf or ledge for 
the vials to rest on. To faster the linen 
on this last piece of cardboard draw the 
edges together by threads back and 
forth, 

Now to hold the vials, cut a strip of 
linen sixteen and one-half inches long 
and three inches wide. Double this 
together so that when finished it will 
be about an inch and a half wide and 
stitch it twice along each edge. In the 
center of the last piece of cardboard, 
beginning at one end, out at the edge 
fasten one end of the strip. Use one of 
the vials as a measure, and, placing it 
on the cardboard, fold the strip over it; 
fasten with strong thread through the 
eardboard. Make loops for the eight 
vials in this way. Then glue tLis piece 
holding the vials to the middle of the 
case. 

To close, fold the two little flaps in 
over the vials, and then bring the square 
end over and the rounded side over that, 
and tie by a ribbon, which has been 
stitched to the edge of the front. Little 
white labels should be put at the bottom 
of each vial, telling their contents. 
Such exact directions make the process 
seem a long one, but in reality it is a 
very simple little gift for a giver who 
enjoys making things, 


Ir takes childhood to furnish the 
essentials for a truly merry Christmas, 
To the children we ean give the cus- 
tomary salutation without feeling any 
incongruity. But at a certain or un- 
certain age we relinquish merriment, 
and to wish persons presumably old— 
in wisdom at least—a “merry” Christ- 
mas is somewhat of an absurdity when, 
in our hearts, we wish them a happy or 
a pleasant or even a comfortable one. 
On certain of our gift cards, then, let 
us write “Witk Christmas greeting;” 
“Witk the season’s greetings,” or some 
equivalent expression. B. P. 
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The full skirt of this pale violet crepe de chine gown has two 
tows of silk puffing. Surplice drapings of crepe °= chine, a 
on the inner edge deep violet velvet and on the outer a narrow sil 


ruffle, trim the ice. A of crepe de chine, with 


velvet, is caught front and back with jeweled buttons. o ruffies 


of silk caught with velvet straps finish the full sleeves. 
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A charming costume in reddish brown cloth. The skirt, laid 
in many smaii plaits, is trimmed with scalloped bias folds of cloth, 
The shirred coat is fastened to a plaited _— of heavy silk to 


match the cloth. Puffings o1 the silk trim the coat at the neck and 
outiine the small V-shaped pieces of fur back and front. The 
sleeves are huge shirred creations,cuffs of fur bordered with silk. 
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Reseda silk gown of supple quality, trimmed with 
cream lace, dull olive green velvet and rhinestone 
buttons. The full skirt has three scant bias ruffles 
five inches wide, Waist is shirred front and back 
to a small yoke, almost hidden by bands of lace and 
velvet which are draped over the shoulders” and 
cross front and back. The puffy sleeves end just 
below the elbow with cuffs of lace and velvet. 


Reseda silx 


Checked gown 


A cloth gown made up in blue and 
green checked material. The plaited 
skirt just clears the ground. Bodice is 
laid in plaits on the shoulder and blouses 
a trifle over a draped belt of black satin. 
A chemisette of cream Jace is trimmed 
with tucked black satin bordered with 
fancy black silk braid. Gold buttons 
adorn the bodice and belt, The sleeves 
are shirred mutton leg with deep cuffs 
of lace and braid. 
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Of gray liberty satin. Skirt has two full flounces, each headed 
by a band of heavy white lace insertion with folds of green velvet 
at each edge of the lace. Waist trimmed with same lace in narrow 
width set upon green velvet bands, with discs of black velvet. Gir- 
dle of stitched green velvet, collar and vest of white lace with bands 
of satin and small green velvet buttons. 
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Visiting gown of old rose chiffon-velvet. Skirt laid all round in 
half-inch tucks, stitched for about five inches below the waist. 
Shirred basque bodice finished at the bottom with narrow band of 
brown fur. Girdle of crushed black satin. Waist trimmed about the 
neck with bands of deep cream lace and the collar and cuffs are of 
the same with rows of gilt ribbon. Upper part of sleeve gathered at 
the elbow with a velvet puffing and heading of lace. 
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Simple taiior gown of golden brown cloth, full skirt trimmed with 
stitched bands of the cloth. The jacket has vest of tan cloth with 
smal! gilt buttons. Of the triple revers and cuffs, the largest is of the 
brown cloth, the second of tan cloth, and the third and smatlest of 
white satin. 


Cloak for elderly woman, of black broadcleth or kersey, trimmed 
with velvet. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, tpaid. Order ae by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good keeping, Sp id, Mass. = 


Lady’s Blouse 

No 6165 -- Quite the 
newest idea is expressed 
in the separate collar and 
shield. The blouse has 
a deep yoke, comin 
well down over the shoul- 
der, thus giving good 
length. The sleeve is fin- 
ished by a narrow turn- 
over cuff, although the 
ape bishop sleeve may 
used if desired. The 
use of the yoke is option- 
al, so one may have a 
plain shirt waist without 
it. The pattern is one 
that is suitable for a sep- 
arate blouse or as a waist 
to a costume. Any of 
the wash cottons, linens, 
lightweight woolens or 
silk may be used. Sizes: 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. 


Lady’s Costume 
Nos 6208-6209— This blouse with 
the new and popular surplice effect 


is made on a fitted lining. The Gir;’s Russian Dress 


full outside portions may be stitched 
to the fanciful shaped yoke or col- 
lar, or it may be worn unattached. 
The sleeve is a pretty model witia 
big circular puffs above the elbow, 
and the lower part, made of lace or 
material, is tight fitting. The skirt, 
which is circular on sides and 
back with fullness gathered back of 
the narrow front gore, may be 
trimmed with ruffles, puffings, or 
quillings. The illustration shows a 
brown voile with cream lace collar 
and cuffs. The surplice front is 
edged with velvet over which is the 
lace applique. A brown velvet or 
leather colored cloth belt finishes 
the costume. Sizes for 6208: 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure; sizes for 6209: 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. 


Ne 4617— The waist of this sim- 
ple but chic design has tucks just 
where they are needed, to give a 
retty round fullness to the figure. 

he sleeve is daintily set off by 
the use of a sleeve cap and a fan- 
ciful cuff. The skirt is circular 
with an inverted box plait or gatli- 
ers at the back. The bands may be 
of plain or contrasting material, 
machine stitched, or for a “‘dress- 
i dress one finds the shops full 
of pretty inexpensive Persian 

ds. Any of the materials suita- 
ble for girls may be used in the 
construction of the mode. Sizes: 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
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Girl’s Coat 

No 4428—This model is char- 
acterized by an unusually full 
back. It may be made with one 
or two capes, or none at all, 
and the sleeve may be in bishop 
or full style. is design is 
Suitable to silk or cloth, and a 
pretty development would be of 

au de soie, using embroidered 

nds that have a touch of gold 
and gold buttons for ornamenta- 
tion. A quilted lining will give 
extra warmth. Sizes: s, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 


Child's Bishop Frock 

Ne 4605—Loose fitting dresses continue to be 
the fashion for little children. All mothers will 
agree that it is a very sensible fashion, too. 
Frills and fluffs and closely fitted garments are 
very pretty to look at, but a source of discom- 
fort and annoyance to any unfortunate juvenile 
compelled to wear them. This bishop frock is 
daintiness personified. The design is representa- 
tive of the mode and has the fullness at front and 
back and an inverted hox-plait under the arm. 


No 442% 


Lady’s Dressing Sack 
, No 6170—The kimono has become almost as 
indispensable as the shirt waist, especially during 
this season. Every woman knows the comfort of 
these garments and they also know that they are 
quickly made. The newest dressing sacks are 
made now to follow closely the lines of the fash- 
ionable gown. The long shoulder line so fash- 


This plait does away with so much bulkiness at 
the neck, a feature that is most objectionable in 
this style of dress, and it also gives extra full- 
ness in the skirt just where it is most needed. 
The sleeve is of bishop shaping and the neck is 
finished by a tiny frill of lace. Sizes: 6 months, 
1, 2, 35 4, 5 and 6 years. 


ionable now, is particularly charming, as the upper 
part of the sleeve forms the yoke and no shoulder 
seam is necessary. The sleeve has a seam down 
the center, thus insuring a good fit at the shoul- 
der and a good flare at the lower edge. The pat- 
tern is very simple, as it has only four pieces. 
When it is made up as illustrated, it becomes a 
“thing of beauty” as well as a most practical little 
garment. Lawn, challie, silk and pongee are 
preferred materials: Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. 


Child’s Russian Dress 


No 4352—The one-piece Russian 
dress remains a popular “stand- 
by” as it is easily made, easy to 
launder, and above all comfortable 
to wear. A model shows three box 
plaits in the back, bishop sleeves 
and with front in true Russian 
style. It is adapted to wash ma- 
terials or that ever-popular serge, 
and relief notes of contrasting 
color may be introduced in 
facing, collar and cuffs. Sizes: 

4, 6 and 8 years. 
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Imperfect sympathies 


The youngest member of the house is presented to its maiden aunt 
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Trifurcated feet 
SHOEMAKER O’RANG: “ No, ma’am, I’ve tried on every pair of shoes in the shop, and none will fit you. Er— 
what you want ain’t shoes, ma’am, if I might make so | old as to say so—zit’s gloves.” 


WALTE 
wat 


Choice of evils 
“It was very naughty of you to steal that cake, Why didn’t you come and ask me if you might have 


some?”* 
Ngiiiz: “Boohoo! 'Cos we thought it’d be wickeder t-to st-steal it after you'd s-said no.” 
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A modern Santa Claus in his workshop. This is the toymaker of = famous arts and crafts society 
in New England—George W. Feari 


A Christmas Scrapbook 


By J. S. F. 


A form of practical charity which is as 
delightful to the giver as to the recipi- 
ent has been tried for several years by 
the writer, and has been voted a great 
success. It is the making of a Christ- 
mas scrapbook for the children’s ward of 
a city hospital, for an orphan asylum, or 
for some small “shut-in” of one’s own 
acquaintance. 

Procure a stout blank book, with 
unruled, thin paper, of a shape and 
weight easily held by weak little hands. 

grocer’s order book, costing about 
twenty-five cents, or a school exercise 
book with a firm binding, is _ best. 
Cover it with kitchen toweling in the 
natural linen shade, or with dull 


green or red denim, and paste as 
well as sew the edges together on 
the inside, for the book is sure to get 
rough treatment. In the meantime, 
save every picture, verse, short story or 
anecdote you can find pertaining to 
Christmas, 

The type should be as large as possible 
and a good share of the pictures colored, 
else the pages will not look attractive. 
Arrange them with plenty of space about 
them, and, if you are anything of an 
artist, draw, sketch or paint head and 
tail pieces, or borders, of “Santas” and 
well-filled stockings. Needless to say, it 
is best to begin collecting scraps the 
Christmas before. Paste on both sides 
of the pages, and when finished, decorate 
the covers with the prettiest and bright- 
est of your colored pictures. Iron the 
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Some of the toys made by Mr Fearing (see page puede), The clock is just big enough to hold 
a watc 


sheets as you go, to keep them smooth, 
and use a white paste that will not dis- 
color the pictures. If the book bulges, 
remove a group of the inner pages. 

Avoid using too sentimental holiday 
ecards, and have plenty of fun and sun- 
shine throughout. The story of the first 
Christmas should not be omitted, either 
in picture or narrative form. Miscel- 
laneous books are equally pleasing, and 
easier to make, 

A book of small size representing the 
history of our country, and especially 


the life of Washington, was a great 
success, and formed a fascinating intro- 
duction to the same subject in school 
later on. The matter should be adapted 
to both boys and girls, and pictures 
should predominate. Puzzles and conun- 
drums are ‘always appreciated. Never 
use anything that is morbid, brutal or 
depressing, or beyond the average bright 
child’s understanding. The collecting 
and arranging of the clippings is a 
charming pastime that alone repays the 
time and effort expended. 


The Fearing toys are modeled after furniture of the Massachusetts colony 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


My Traveling Workbox 


By Nellie Comins Whitaker 


Santa Claus’s daintiest gift to me last 
year was a tiny workbox to take when 
traveling; I have just finished a copy of 
it and this is how I made it: I cut two 
pieces of medium weight cardboard like 
Figure 1. From three-quarters of a yard 

. of Dresden ribbon two and one-quarter 
inches wide, I cut two pieces three and 
one-half inches long, and with them 
covered on both sides ihe little side 
pieces, carefully fitting the ribbon to the 
curved ends and basting it nicely, but 
not overhanding it together then. Next 
I took thirteen and one-half inches of 
the ribbon, and beginning three and one- 
heif inches from the end of it I over- 
handed one edge of the ribbon around 
the edge of the side piece, commencing 
on the double edge at a and sewing 
around b, ¢ and d, to e. On the ends 
and bottom I easily took in three-edges 
of the silk. I overhanded the other 
edge of the ribbon in the same way to 
the other side piece and cut off the 
ribbon so that this free end was also 
three and one-half inches long. Then 
I had a little ribbon box three and one- 
quarter by two and one-quarter by one. 
When the ends of the ribbon were 
hemmed with one-quarter-inch hems 
turned over upon the top side and then 
turned over upon the top again one and 
one-quarter inches, and the edges over- 
handed, I had two little pockets just the 
right size for papers of needles. To one 
of these pockets were fastened two leaves 
of white flannel one and one-half by two, 
on the upper side, so that when the 
is closed the needlebook is inside. 


End piece Figure 2, Reel 


Figure 1. 


the edge of the other pocket I caught 
the middle of twenty-four inches of 
baby ribbon. To close the box, the 
pocket with the needlebook is folded 
in, then the other pocket over it; the 
baby ribbon is passed around the box 
both ways and tied in a bow on the top. 

To furnish the box I put a paper of 
medium sized needles into one pocket, 
of assorted sizes into the other. ‘The 
curved ends of the side pieces were 
stuck with black and colored steel pins. 
A darning needle was run inside of one 


of the sides, a button needle in the other, 
and a tape needle was in the bottom of 
the box. Six little reels of celluloid cut 
like Figure 2 were wound with black 
darning cotton, black silk, black thread, 
tan glove thread, white 40 and white 70. 
In the box are also a thimble, a pair of 
scissors two and one-half inches long, 


The workbox complete 


and a tiny emery-strawberry, fastened 
to one corner by a bit cf floss; and a 
little bag, one and one-half by two and 
one-half, made of the ribbon. In the 
little bag are pearl and bone glove and 
shoe buttons, black and white hooks and 
eyes, both colors of ball fasteners, ete. 

This is the best sewing case that I 
have ever had, and it is sufficient for 
all ordinary emergencies. I am seldom 
away two days that I do not find use 
for it. 


To the Rescue 


Organized effort to simplify the prob- 
lem of domestic service and aid the 
despairing employer has been made 
almost simultaneously in the past few 
weeks in several cities. 

New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
are the combined field of a highly inter- 
esting experiment essayed by some of 
the leading women of the three cities. 
The Intermunicipal Committee on 
Household Research will study the ser- 
vice problems in these three cities and 
endeavor to aid employer and employee 
with accurate information concerning 
employment agencies, individual workers, 
lodging houses, and so cn. The service 
will be rendered free, the research being 
conducted by students of the domestic 
problem in return for the experience. 
The Boston branch is under the direction 
of the celebrated Women’s Educational 
and Industrial union, the Philadelphia 
branch under that of the Housekeepers’ 
Alliance and Civie club. 

Pittsburg is the home of a new cv- 
operative employment agency, the Do- 
mestic Guild of western Pennsylvania. 
The seventy-five patronesses are women 
of prominence in the social life of the 
city. The membership fee of five dollars 
a year confers the right to apply for 
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guild’s help in making purchases or in 
executing commissions in the interest 
of domestic economy. The guild pledges 
to investigate the character of every 
servant it sends out; that under no ¢on- 
sideration shall servants be recalled from 
one subscriber to be sent to another 
except under terms of mutual agree- 
ment. It pledges, moreover, a system 
of rewards for continuous service. The 
name of each servant supplied by the 
guild who remains in the place one year 
will be published, if desired, in-an honor 
roll to be opened and kept permanently 
thereafter, in the daily newspapers, 
when the first year of the present under- 
taking has elapsed. For continuous 
service of two years, and each additional 
year, prizes of value will be given and 
special honor rolls will be opened. 

The guild contracts with those seek- 
ing employment, and pledges, besides the 
honor rolls and awards and all privi- 
leges, to guarantee position for one year 
on payment of a registry fee of one 
dollar, The guild registers and supplies 
home dressmakers, milliners, seam- 
stresses, governesses, tutors. It provides 
such service as trunk packing; the tak- 
ing down and putting up of curtains; 
cleaning of laces and fabrics; dusting of 
bric-a-brac; the laundering of shirt 
waists; millinery by the day; skirt bind- 
ing; the pressing of men’s garments, and 
so on. 

The guild is patterned after no other 
institution. The projector has borrowed 
some ideas from the domestic service 
conditions as controlled by housekeepers 
in France, and is also largely indebted 
for some details to the system of co- 
operative service conducted by St 
Mark’s guild of New York city. The 
start has been auspicious and the out- 
look is promising. 


Bookbinding at Home 


Why not bind Goop Hovusekeepine 
each month as it comes to you? It will 
make the current issues more conven- 
ient; it will keep the back numbers in 
good order and handy for reference. 
Every family loses many copies of the 
magazine just for the want of a suit- 
able binding system. 

Goop HovserKEEpinG offers its readers 
the special facilities necessary for 
keeping their magazines. These con- 
sist of two covers of the best binder’s 
board as to foundation, covered with 
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servants and to avail one’s self of the 
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art vellum; a cloth of rich appearance 
that wears like leather. To one of these 
covers is attached a flexible back which 
slides into an opening in the other. This 
enables you to have your volume of any 
thickness, always snug and neat. The 
Magazines are simply fastened inte the 
binder by means of two or three staples 
in connection with a stapling tool. 
When all the numbers that you bind are 
in the file, a little glue will fasten the 
two covers firmly together, and you have 
a complete bound volume of Goop House- 
KEEPING with attractive title lettered on 
the cover. 

A binder and outfit is sent postpaid 
for seventy-five cents, or two binders and 
one outfit for one dollar. One outfit is, 
of course, sufficient for a number of 
binders. Extra binders will be sent for 
forty cents postpaid, or two binders 
without outfit at one time for sixty- 
five cents. In case a year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING accompanies the 
order for binder, you may deduct ten 
cents from any of the prices above noted. 


What Shall We Give? 


The Editor issued a call a few months 
ago, asking readers to name the three 
Christmas gifts of 1903 which had 
proved themselves the most acceptable 
during a half-year’s use. To give the 
entire list is out of the question, it is 
so long, but the following are represent- 
ative of the favorite gifts mentioned. 
They are classified as “household” and 
“personal” gifts——the former including 
articles for use and decoration in the 
house, the latter including all other 
presents. Many of the responses pro- 
nounced a year’s subscription to this 
magazine as the best of all. 


Household Gifts Personal Gifts 
Sewing machine Silk waist 
Hand-painted china Knitted shawl 
Tablespoons (silver) Bathrobe 
Antique bureau Prayer book markers 
Hall lamp Covered and _ perfumed 
Cut glass dish coat hanger 
Hemstitched table linen Embroidered handker- 
Carpet sweeper chiefs 
Chafing-dish spoon Knitted sweater 
Sofa pillows Embroidered linen waist 
Breakfast plates Brush and comb 
Writing desk Sewing apron 
Embroidered centerpiece Waterproof apron for 
Set of flatirons washing dishes, etc 
Picture Fountain pen 
Library table Darning bag and supplies 
Gas drop light Traveling box covere 


Food chopper with cretonne and fit- 
Mattress ted with straps of silk 
Repapering of a room elastic to hold small 
Calendar with quota- _ articles 

tions Slumber robe 


Box of jellies 


Stickpin book 
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The Editor’s “ Congregation 

It was a Sunday in late autumn, 
but mild and beautiful; from the 
open doors of a church floated the 
melody of a quaint old hymn; I 
tiptoed in. After the “daughters of 
music” took their seats, the youn 
clergyman began the delivery o 
his message. 

He was dead in earnest; there 
was no doubt of that. His glances 
swept the entire auditorium from 
front to rear and from transept to 
transept. His hearers were attent- 
ive, in the main. He had some- 
thing to say and was saying it in 
a direct, telling way. My roving 
eye (to his annoyance, no doubt) 
was trying to search out the im- 
mediate effect — appeal. 


In a rear pew was a row of 

ung fellows. Two were whisper- 
ing constantly. Another was writ- 
ing notes and passing them, waves 
of laughter running the length of 
the pew at frequent intervals. In 
a rear corner two ushers were 
talking busily in an undertone. 
There was more or less of flutter 
and fun in a bevy of misses far- 
ther forward. The women were at- 
tentive, barring the discipline of 
Sunday infantile churchgoers. 

The service went well, on the 
whole, until in the middle of the 
sermon, near the climax of a 
period which evidently was to take 
a strong hold on the feelings of 
every listener. At this juncture 
arrived a small boy with squeaky 
shoes, who traversed the length 
of a side aisle. Heads turned 
with the precision of military 
drill. The minister’s words beat 
the air. But nobody was asleep, 
anyhow. Beecher’s remedy for 
sleeny parishioners, to send the 
sexton into the pulpit to awaken 
the minister, was quite unnec- 
essary. 

The closing hymn sung, the 
benediction spoken, there came 
the familiar buzz of social con- 
verse. The atmosphere changed 
at once from worship to socia- 
bility. There was no trace left 
in faces or conversation of the 
spiritual or the ethical, as such, 
Like a mist before a breeze, the 
devotional mood was gone. But 
the seed had been sown, to 
ie, or die, as the case might 
e. 


: 
I énvied the young preacher 
the opportunity of seeing his 
audience, of studying their at- 


titude. Was it a bit hard to 
view the snickering boys _and 
girls, oblivious to the truth he 
was so eager to press home to 
every heart? Well, he had been 
a boy himself, no doubt. Per- 
haps one word, one _ sentence, 
would “catch.” And did he not 
receive his salary with punctual 
regularity? He was doing his 
part. 


Then the squeaky shoes, and the 
suduen turning from things spir- 
itual at the close. of the service, 
like children escaped from school: 
was there possibly the least bit of 
a chill in these things? How far 
into the busy week would the ear- 
nest message go? Oh, well, the 
reacher was paid for his work; 
is ‘administration’? was successful. 

Unless I am a bad judge of men 
that preacher carried his people in 
his heart. They could leave or take 
his message, but he felt far hap- 
pier, of more use in the world, 
when they took it. 


An editor’s “congregation” docs 
not come so close—would that it 
could! For one who has not been 
an editor it’ may be difficult to real- 
ize that individual loyalty in his 
great congregation means anything 
to him. “Absent treatment” (par- 
don mixed metaphors) is often a 
lonesome experience for the prac- 
titioner. The faces of his audience 
he cannot see—the interested, the 
loyal, the scoffer, the giggler, prais- 
ing or criticising behind his back. 
They can take or leave his message 
like so much merchandise. Huis 
salary goes right on—what is it to 
him? 

If there is a periodical which kas 
a more loyai and helpful band of 
subscribers than Goop HovuseKeEeEp- 
1nG I have yet to learn of it. This 
has been brought home to us of 
the editorial staff repeatedly this 


“Drop us a line’ 


season. Perhaps this makes it the 
harder to have the small contingent 
-—a phenomenally small one, with 
G H—which leaves at the close of 
the year, depart without a word 
of explanation, even as the way- 
farer drifts forever beyond the 
preacher’s voice, apparently un- 
touched. Between the audience 
which has been with him for a year 
or years and a new one recruited 
in its place, an editor prefers the 
old friends, every time. He feels 
that he is in touch with them. He 
has been studying their needs and 
preferences. newcomer is 
welcomed with rejoicing and the 
promise of the st service pos- 
sible, but the loyal adherence of 
the old friend means a service 
already rendered, that the message 
has not missed its mark. 

The painter loitering in the gal- 
lery incognito, near the picture into 
which he has wrought his own life 
with his paints, may learn a lesson 
from those that pass his work by 
without a glance, but it is a nega- 
tive one. We editors must needs 
say good-bye to a certain few read- 
ers each year. we have done 
them some good service, have we 
not earned at least one sentence 
of explanation wherein we might 
have served them more? 


And now a merry Christmas, end 
a downright happy one, to the 
million who are with us in our big 
family and with us to stay another 

year. The family is growing at 
a great rate. The more the mer- 
rier! As to the Happy New 
Year, we shail not stop with 
January 1, but devote every 
month to making it _ royally 
helpful and happy. We are 
going to have a splendid year, 
my readers and myself, Provi- 
dence permitting. You women 
know how ridiculously short the 
materials for a dinner—the raw 
meat, the unwashed potatoes, 
the lard and so on—fail of 
picturing forth the beauty of 
the finished banquet, gay with 
flowers and blazing with light. 
ust about as adequately do the 
ditor’s announcements antici 
pate the magazine to come. My 
desk and safe are packed as 
never before with the very 
things which four years of G H 
experience have proved that 
H readers want. The pro 
spectus in this issue gives a mere 
suggestion, and_ certain pet 
schemes among the best of the 
ear, cannot yet be disclosed 
foreover, these new things are 
homey and practical, within_the 
reach of everybody—“real G H 
things.” 


A tip: The Gen 
eral and Carlotta, in the Ieb 
ruary and March G H. It isa 
wonderful story, and literally 
true. 
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Puzzle Department 


These rebus pictures refer to advertisements found in this issue. Can you guess them? 
See Page 746 for further explanation 


Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 500 
My answers: 

No 1 
No 2 
No 3 
No 4 
No 5 
No 6 


knowl of or experience with one of the 
in the puzzies, is as follows: 
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October and December Puzzles 


We offer this month another puzzle, 
besides giving herewith the answers to 
that of October. The first prize award 
for October, five dollars in cash, goes to 
Mrs J. Leidel, New York; three prizes 
of three dollars’ worth each of merchan- 
dise selected from the advertisers in the 
October issue, to Mrs John Bailey, New 
Jersey, Mrs W. H. Leighton, Rhode 
Island, Mrs A. W. Hanson, Indiana; 
sixteen prizes of one dollar’s worth each 
of merchandise selected from October 
advertisements to Mrs C. 8S. Parker, 
New Hampshire, Jeanette Walton, In- 
diana, Miss Edith M. Bogert, New 
Jersey, Mrs George Gossip, Utah, Mrs 
F. S. Collins, New York, Mrs N. G. 
Pier, Texas, Mabel P. Andrews, Con- 
necticut, A. S. Allen, New York, Miss 
Clara A. Barrows, Vermont, Mrs Fred 
Elliott, New York, Alma H. Willis, New 
York, Mrs R. N. McEntire, Kansas, 
Mrs R. C. Chapman, New York, Mrs 
Barry D. Jewell, Michigan, Mrs R. F. 
Brown, New York, Miss Sallie A. Logan, 
Kentucky. 

Correct answers of October puzzles 
are as follows: 1. Regina Music Box. 
2. Kalamazoo Stove. 3. Domestic Gar- 
bage Burner. 4. Stork Catch-all Bib. 
5. Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate. 
6. Wire Ball Snap Fastener. 

Answers mailed previous to Friday, 
December 2, will not be counted. Each 
answer must be addressed 
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upon its publishers, Fox, Duffield & 
Co. Its price is $1.50. The Entirely 
New Calendar of Revised Wisdom for 
1905, from which is taken the picture 
to be found on Page 654, is deliciously 
funny and handsomely gotten up. It 
is published by Paul Elder & Co, San 
Francisco. Le Veau Gras (The Fatted 
Calf) is a French book, a series of draw- 
ings. 


Books Received 

House and Home, a Practical Book on Home 
by Elizabeth Carter. A. 5S. 
Barnes & New York; $1 net. 

The Courtesies, a Handbook of “re by 
Eleanor B. Cl 3S. Barnes & Co; $1 

The T by John Davey. Saalfield 
Publishin Akron, O; $1. 

Billy hiskers, Jr, by Frances Trego Mon 
Illustrated in colors. Saalfield’ Publish. 


in, $1. 
Throug’ h H 


iene; Commonsense Wa 
to Health for Girls, y Emma E. Walker, M 
A. Barnes & Co; $ 4 net. 

The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow, by 
Allen French. Illustrated by Bernard J. Rosen- 
meyer. Little, Brown & Co, Boston; $1.50. 

Morning Thoughts to Clear the Day, by Maria 
H. Le Row. Little, Brown & Co; 80 cents. 

365 Cakes and Cookies. Recipes. George W. 
Jacobs & Co, Philadelphia; 59 cents. 


Tue Unir Books, those admirable 
editions of standard works, made on the 
“unit” plan by Howard Wilford Bell of 
New York, include among the new issues 
Renan’s Life of Jesus (68 cents), 
Trench’s Study of Words (56 cents), 
and Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the 
Americans (64 cents). 


to Puzzle Editor, Goop 
HovusEKEEPING, Springfield, 
Mass. Letters addressed in 
any other way than this will 
not receive attention, and 
your letter must be in an 
envelope by itself without 
any other letter or commu- 
nication. 


Certain Pictures 


The illustrations on Pages 
. 650 and 651, from Babes in 
Toyland, afford no concep- 
tion of that really beautiful 
book, with its many full- 
page color plates by Ethel 
Franklin Betts. The text, 
written for children, is the 
work of Glen McDonough 
and Anna Alice Chapin. 
The volume is a choice speci- 


men of bookmaking through- 
out and reflects much credit 


Shoulder cape. 
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A Shoulder Cape 


By M. Allison Muir 


Two of the illustrations show this cape 
as made up in black. The materials used 
are silk drawing and Honiten braids, 
brussels net and chiffon ruffling. When 
made up in pure white or cream color 
materials, it is equally, if not more 
effective. 

The third illustration shows more of 
the detail of the working design, which 
is on cambric muslin. To make the 
cape this muslin pattern is first basted 
on a smooth piece of brown paper; next, 
the braids are securely back 


bruges-bars being used. The small star- 
like flowers are made of the Honiton 
braids. When all is finished, press 
the work with a hot iron on the 
brown paper side of the pattern. 
Then lay the brussels net over the 
entire piece, as far as the border 
on the edge, allowing for turning in. 
Run or hem it nicely on, following the 
lines of the braids. Lastly, make the 
stems of the Honiton sprays by running 
in and out the net with a trifle heavier 
silk or thread than was used for the 
stitches, following the curves exactly. 
The completed cape may now be removed 
from the pattern, by carefully cutting 
and then removing all the bastings. 

The silk materials used (not includ- 
ing the ruffling, which may or may not 
be added) cost three dollars and ninety- 
five cents. The stamped muslin pattern 
can be furnished for sixty cents. 


Amona Christmas gifts one of the 
daintiest and most useful is a veil roll. 
A child’s hoople stick was the founda- 
tion. This, wound several times with 
perfumed cotton and covered with silk 
of a pretty color, either embroidered or 
fagoted, has been very useful as well 
as a pretty sight when the drawer is 
opened, If a stick be not at hand, the 
stiff cardboard in which bottles come 
enclosed will answer. Delta. 


stitched on the design. A 
successful tailor said,. when 
someone remarked upon the 
fine finish of his work: “I 
always find that well-basted 
is half sewed.” This is like- 
wise true in lace-making, 
for when the braid is well 
sewed in place the stitches 
fill in evenly. Fasten all the 
ends and lappings neatly, 
bearing in mind that you 
are working with the wrong 
side up. Insert the small 
rings, overcast the curving 
parts of the design, unless 
drawing braids are used. 
(In that case, it is a good 
plan to draw the cord of a 
number of yards, then curve 
and fit the braid into the 
required shape as one goes 
along.) 

Next, put in the stitches, 
which are simple and pur- 


posely few in variety, fine 
i me, spiders 


Pattern of the shoulder cape 
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Something for Nothing 


It is cheap—doesn’t cost a cent. It is 
better for the weary, the languid, the 
sore distressed, than the best medicine 
ever invented. Because it is so inexpen- 
sive it is not appreciated. Time was 
when pure water was likewise disre- 
garded. It costs money now, to millions 
of the world’s population. The time may 
come in which fresh air will be at a 
premium. 

In what proportion of homes is a win- 
dow open at night in each sleeping 
room? The number, could it be known, 
would be found shockingly small. 
Warning words are printed and uttered 
every day concerning the train of dis- 
eases which follow bad air. The needed 
education is progressing, but millions 
are yet unconverted. To the women 
folk—of course the men will not heed 
this !—we would give assurance that for 
the cultivation of wrinkles and pinched, 
withered, screwed-up faces, there are few 
things more effective than sleeping in 
bad air. Tuck yourselves tightly and 
warmly in bed, screen yourself from 
drafts, and all night long inhale the 
great free beautifier. Remember that 
consumptives sleep virtually out of doors 
at the state hospital on a windy hilltop 
of Massachusetts, and in sanitariums 
elsewhere, all winter, and are restored to 
vigor and usefulness. 

Don’t neglect God’s great gift, fresh 


air. 


Don’t Frighten Them Away 


In this era of specializing, the Sun- 
day school takes its place alongside the 
day school and the dancing school in the 
development of the child. Parents too 


much occupied with the things of this 
world to enter very deeply into the 
spiritual life of the little ones delegate 
to teachers, oftentimes unknown to 
themselves, the watching and the culture 
of the flowering human soul. Sermons 
could be preached—are preached—upon 
the strange spiritual and morai condi- 


EDITORIAL 


tions growing out of this fundamental 
change in our home life.- The vast 
importance of the Sunday school be- 
comes at once apparent. Parents should 
know of its status and development, 
which are herewith recorded, of necessity 
briefly, as it exists in connection with the 
evangelical Protestant churches. 

A word should “be added to Rev Dr 
Smith’s careful picture of the ideal 
Sunday school of to-day, in justice to 
the best teachers of all, whether in secu- 
lar or religious schools—those born to 
their work, lovers of childhood and 
humanity, who transcend methods and 
special training. The “forward move- 
ment” should not be permitted to crowd 
them aside or frighten them away. 


Sparing the Rod 


Corporal punishment will not be 
restored in the public schools of New 
York city in response to a request to 
this effect from two hundred and thirty- 
four out of two hundred and ninety-six 
of the school principals of the municipal- 
ity. A committee of the board of educa- 
tion evidently regards the tendency of 
these schoolmasters as reactionary and 
bad. The English board of education 
has issued a declaration against the use 
of corporal punishment in the schools. 
Does the problem wear a different aspect 
when applied to the home? The expe- 
riences and conclusions of many parents . 
among our readers have been gathered 
for the benefit of all, and make ex- 
tremely interesting reading. 


No, it cannot be a merry Christmas 
for everybody, but it ought to be a happy 
one. Then, if ever, are with us the loved 
ones, in the flesh or in memory; if in 
the flesh, is this fact in itself not reason 
enough for great joy? At Christmas 
comes the flood tide of loving kindness 
for the year. There is enough in the 
great heart of the Giver, and in the - 
hearts of his children, for us all. 


The reign of terror which the rules 
of lese majeste inflict upon the peasan- 
try of Germany we believe not to be 
exaggerated by Countess von Krockow’s 
vivid story in this issue. Nor is this 
the only species of tyranny which makes 
life a burden for the private soldier of 
the kaiser’s army. Enforced military 
service drives many a Hans and his 
loyal Hedwig to rree rica. 
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